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CHAPTER I. 
“HAIR-TRIGGER GEORGE.” 


STRANGE shape, black and 

sinister, was flattened close to 

the car roof of the last sleek 

and varnished piece of roll- 
ing stock that went to make up Number 
Twelve, the Mountain Division’s fa- 
mous Princess Express. As motionless 
and as*silent as a shadow it rested there, 
except for an occasional flutter of a 
garment’s loose end as the biting moun- 
tain air slashed back over the top of 
the moving train. 

From a little distance there was no 
detail, no defining the thing that was 
huddled, or rather plastered, at full 
length along the roof of the brass 
trimmed car de luxe, which, with 
“555” in gilt letters on its sides, 
noted one of the Great Southern’s “of 
ficial” carriers. A close examination, 


however, of that shadowy form would 
have disclosed the .fact that it was no 
riding the “deck” on 
his cinder-pelted way to a vague some- 
Not of the clan of 
Bo-land, moving on toward a new camp 
across the Divide, was this night rider 
of a purple-tinted train. 

A man with beady, gimlet eyes, a 
man and ac- 
curate gun play and a definite purpose 
settled in his brain for the night’s work 
ahead of him. 
Merely a cog on a far rim, 
agitated and directed by a 
somewhere beyond 

vision, was the 


ordinary “bo” 


where over yonder. 


with a record for swift 


outer 
which was 
mighty 
his particular range 
tool who laid hi 
tangular bit of framed glass—one of 
many along the car top—and from 
which a small portion had been care- 
fully removed. 


With the rigid intentness of a cat 


mechanism 


face close to a rec- 
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ready to spring at the throat of its prey, 
the man on the swaying roof watched 
every move that came within his range 
of vision there in a compartment of the 
car’s interior below him. 

Gripped in his right hand, and with 
its black, forbidding muzzle a_ scant 
hand’s breadth from the opening that 
had been prepared, was an automatic 
pistol, its safety clutch released. With 
his left hand the gunman steadied him- 
self in his precarious position. 

With ugly eyes that fairly glittered 
he studied the little group beneath him. 
He was out to get his man, was “Hair- 
trigger George;” that was all. He 
might then, with the gold that he had 
won, fly to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, so far as his employers were 
concerned. His only sin would be that 
of allowing himself to get caught. 

In this man’s mind there was little 
fear of this latter danger. He had 
planned well his pathway of retreat 
toward the Rio Grande. Each detail 
of the get-away was clear in his mind. 
He had only to place that one shot, 
then scramble out into the night. 

With the slow-moving train on the 
heavy grade his chances would be bet- 
ter than even that he pick a soft spot 
in the ditch. He trusted, too, on the 
fact that the sudden tragedy would 
create a confusion that would prevent 
immediate definite action. 

Carefully now the man on the roof 
trained his weapon on one of the little 
group who were gathered about a table 
in a compartment of General Manager 
Eason’s private car—that car which 
was attached to the rear of the Prin- 
cess Express. 


George Holden, division superintend- 
ent, was seated directly across from 
Eason. At the superintendent’s right 
was L. J. Brantford, trainmaster; on 
his left, J. K. Naylor, of the Southern’s 
railroad police. On one side of the 
general manager himself was the gentle- 





man’s wife; on the other Aaron de 
Brisay, his private secretary. 

A lunch had been served. The por- 
ter had cleared away the dishes, with 
the exception of the small, steaming 
cups of black coffee. 

There came a lull in the conversation, 
Clear and distinct the bark of the ex- 
hausts of the Baldwins ahead echoed 
back along the train as the big “hogs” 
wound into the deep and crooked cuts 
at the approach to the Feather River 
cut-off. The creak and tug of the train 
became definitely pronounced in the 
sudden rest of voices. 

The porter withdrew, pausing at the 
door of a compartment beyond to 
glance back questioningly; then disap- 
peared into the regions that were his 
own domain. 

George Holden took out his watch 
and glanced at it. It was quarter of 
nine. [From the face of the timepiece 
his eyes ranged out through a window 
near him to the shadowy blur of the 
Rockies slipping behind them. 

The big-hearted, two-fisted superin- 
tendent of the Mountain Division was 
troubled. He felt, too, a premonition 
that something was coming close on 
the heels of the developments of the 
day. It was in the air—had been for 
some time. 

To-night, however, it was apparent 
to his alert senses to a greater degree 
than usual. The very atmosphere 
seemed pregnant with the uncertainty 
of a vague, grim unknown. 

Holden felt a rankling irritation be- 
cause of the presence of the general 
manager’s wife. 

“Why,” he thought half petulantly, 
“in the name of Heaven did Eason 
allow her to come?” 

This was not a pleasure excursion. 
Far from it. It was a quest for infor- 
mation, for criminals. The whole mat- 
ter was still, deep and ugly. There 
might be unpleasantries. Such things 


were not unknown on the division. 
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, 
It was no place for a woman of her 
type—always simpering, pouting, gig- 
gling, putting on tiresome affectations ; 
yet, for all that, possessed of a weird 
sort of dark beauty. It was no place 
for any woman, so far as that went. 
One would have thought that the gen- 
eral manager would have realized as” 
much and put his foot down hard when 
it came to admitting a member of his 
family to a party that plainly 
enough marked “official business.” 

Nevertheless, it was too late now for 
these generalizations, or for dissatis- 
faction, or for anything else of a like 
nature. It was a case of “make the 
best of the matter, and hope for the 
most pleasant of outcomes.” 

Swiftly the superintendent’s thoughts 
ranged into other and more intimate 
channels. 

Somewhere on the Mountain Divi- 
sion something was wrong; there was 
a traitor to the company—somebody 
whose position in the affairs of the 
road allowed an insight into those de- 
tails which had been surrounded by 
the utmost privacy. 

Information had been gained on sev- 
eral occasions regarding the movements 
of certain trains, with the result that 
their position at a specified time on the 
range had been betrayed to skilled out- 
laws, who, with the most carefully pre- 
pared plans and schedule of the Great 
Southern open in their hands, had pro- 
ceeded to set in operation swift and 
baffling programs of looting. 

Just who was that mysterious some- 
body was the thing that was puzzling 
the best brains on the road. Tirelessly 
the police had followed out every con- 
ceivable clew, but no solution of the 
matter had ensued. 

Then quite unexpectedly something 
dropped—and the result was the group 
for consultation in the private car at 
the tail-end of the Princess Express. 

Gently, very gently it had been sug- 
gested by a member of the railroad po- 


was 
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lice working on the case, one Matthew 
X. Cardiff, to be exact, that these men 
should be gathered together—invited, to 
use the more pleasing term, to accom- 
pany Mr. Eason and Mr. Holden on a 
little tour of inspection from Castle 
Rock to Livingston. 

It might have been called a sort of 
court-martial proceeding, this small as- 
semblage of men. The woman could not 
be included. She was present of her 
own accord. 

That nothing should appear on the 
surface to mar the placid trend of 
things, the picturesque individual who 
was to appear in the role of investiga- 
tor would not board Number Twelve 
until the train paused for water at 
Medicine Lodge, so it had been stated. 
From that time, however, his move- 
ments would be guided entirely by sub- 
sequent developments. 

In these present moments Eason 
was plainly nervous, a thing which, 
try as he would, he could not entirely 
hide. 

Several times George Holden 
glimpsed slight twitchings of the lips 
and little, impatient movements of*the 
head as, for a fleeting second, the gen- 
eral manager’s wife would raise her 
eyes to meet those of her husband. 


Vaguely Holden understood _ that 
Eason desired his wife to withdraw, 
now that lunch had been served and 


practically all possible excuse for lin- 
gering was gone. 

The superintendent ran his fingers 
through the thin hair at his forehead. 
Personally he had never cared at all 
for Elsie Eason. He wondered how 
a man of Eason’s type had ever taken 
up with a mate so vastly different in 
taste and mannerisms. : 

The general manager was bred of 
the mountains and the plains; the 
woman, of the cities and their tinsel 
realms of recreation. Each accordingly 
found little enough in common to weld 
the vows they had taken. 
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Eason worked and lived for the 
throbbing pulse of things in the rail- 
road game on the Great Southern; his 
wife took her pleasures in a sort of so- 
cial caste that considered itself ‘‘the 
life,” and which proved a migratory 
element, with Broadway or _ the 
“beaches” always the distant objective. 
Eason utterly disliked the glamour of 
the drawing-room; the woman held the 
utmost contempt for the details of rail- 
roading. Her practical experience with 
the iron trail was limited to plush and 
clean linen and faultless service. 

With these things in his mind, Hol- 
den found himself wondering just why 
the woman chose to accompany her 
husband on a tedious ride over the 
Rockies to-night. That state of mind 
only served to increase his irritation at 
her presence. 

At length the general manager’s eyes 
met Holden’s. The former smiled a 
little bit wearily, and shot a side glance 
at the woman, who was now conversing 
with De Brisay across the table about 
trivialities that had their centers far 
from the Rockies and the Mountain 
Division. 

Eason leaned back in his chair and 
waited patiently for a minute for an 
opening, a chance to bring the conver- 
sation into more important channels. 
It was his wish to prepare the way 
carefully for the entrance of Mr. Matt 
Cardiff who, he expected, would bring 
confirmation of his own suspicions and 
would involve one of these men before 
him. 

None except himself and Holden, 
he believed, knew the real purpose of 
this night ride over the Divide. It 
would be as well, he thought, to say a 
few words of introduction now to pave 
the way for later developments. l‘rom 
what the general manager had seen of 
Holden’s ex-forest-ranger member of 
the railroad police the latter gentleman 
would not linger long on ceremony. 


’ 





What Mr. Cardiff had to say and 
any accusations he had to make would 
‘be done softly but with a deadly direct- 
ness that would leave no opportunity 
for misjudgment of the implications 
back of them. 

Too, Mr. Eason shared partially the 
superintendent’s vague premonition of 
something impending that was grimly 
suggestive of a tragedy. He found it 
hard to shape the words he had on his 
tongue. Deep in his heart he was fear- 
some of their effects. Yet he could 
not have told why. 

Eason fingered the handle of his cof- 
fee cup absently. His wife glanced at 
him and smiled, the while reaching out 
and patting his hand with a quick, nerv- 
ous gesture. 

“Drink your coffee while it’s hot,” 
she commanded, a trace of showy fond- 
ness in her thin voice. She turned to 
the others with an air of affectionate 
proprietorship. “He really didn’t want 
me to come, but he’s so careless of his 
own personal comforts that I just felt 
if I didn’t something might happen to 
him. The RockieS’ are always so 
beastly cold and bleak. I hate them! 
Don’t you, Mr. de Brisay?” 

Aaron de Brisay coughed a little bit 
uneasily. It was not for him to say 
what he liked or what he didn’t, in the 
presence of his superior. He compro- 
mised. He always did when it came 
down to a question of facing things that 
were likely to be disturbingly direct. 

“The mountains are all right,” he 
offered coolly, “but I can’t say that I 
live and die for them myself. No more 
than I can find anything much to get 
enthusiastic about when it comes to 
the plains.” 

Perhaps it was not the words them- 
selves so much as the way they were 
expressed that irritated Holden. 
Neither was the superintendent the 
only one who felt the sneering contempt 
in the secretary’s references. 

Apparently it proved the opening that 
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the general manager had been waiting 
for. At any rate he was quick to take 
advantage of it. 

Eason suddenly gulped down his 
black coffee, then leaned forward, both 
fists clenched on the table. He was at 
once aggressive and defiant. A flash 
of passion had set off that utterance 
which before he had been reluctant to 
make. 

Instead of the diplomatic introduc- 
tion he had planned of those things he 
had thought he would find hard to say, 
he now cast discretion to the four winds 
and waded in. 

“Holden!”—he flared up in direct 
contrast to his usual placid manner— 
“show me the man who finds no place 
in his heart for solemn wonder at the 
infinite vastness of the plains or the 
mighty majesty of these mountains and 
T’'ll show you a man who is either lack- 
ing in mental development—or is not 
playing the game straight! 

“T mean it!” The general manager’s 
cheeks were flushed. His eyes searched 
the circle of faces defiantly. ‘‘Crook- 
edness begets nasty, petty ways, and 
despises the big, clean things. 

“With nothing but the blue dome of 
the heavens above you in all their 
starlit glory, either you will breathe 
deep and thank God that you're alive 
to know the beauty of the great cut- 
doors, or else you'll sigh and curse the 
folly of your being there, and will seek 
the reeking, fume-laden atmosphere of 
the underworld to satisfy your puny 
cravings. 

“To-night there is a man who—who 
—Holden, what is it? The lights! I 





Beet Senne 

Eason’s voice suddenly lost its 
strength. His words trailed off into 
silence. The man slowly struggled to 


his feet, one hand reaching its palm 
toward his temples. 

In that instant came the savage yelp 
of a pistol. 
General Manager Melville Eason of 
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the Great Southern swayed slightly, 
half turned; then sagged forward and 
crumpled across the table almost into 
his wife’s arms—dead ! 


CHAPTER II. 


WHAT MATT CARDIFF FOUND. 


HE first move that George Holden 

made was to reach savagely for 

the conductor’s valve; the second, to 

fling himself toward the rear door of 
the car. 

The way the Princess Express 
buckled up and stopped was a matter 
worthy of consideration. It was some- 
thing to impress on the passengers of 
the train anent the absolute reliability 
of the Westinghouse contraption known 
as air-brake equipment. It might have 
been termed “stopping all at once.” 

A giant yellow moon was peeping 


over the jagged crest of Jackson’s 
Knee. In the dull light of its far-flung 
rays Holden saw a shadowy figure 


scrambling from the ditch some dis- 
tance down the track. 

“There he is!” yelled the superintend- 
ent. “There’s the murdering hound, 
down there!” 

With no other weapon than his own 
two hairy hands the veteran super- 
intendent started tearing back along the 
track. Close behind him came Naylor, 
with a big, blue gat spitting in his fist. 

A bit of yellow flame split the night 
beyond, and the whine of a bullet 
sounded close above the heads of the 
pursuing officials. A second later an- 
other came. The third ripped in | 
tween the clenched fingers of Naylor’s 
right hand and sent the big thirty- 
eight flying. 

\ moment later Holden stumbled into 
a depression between the ties and 
sprawled awkwardly to the cinders. 

A mocking, nervous laugh floated 
back from the gunman in the distance, 
while the gentleman himself, relieved 
of the pressure of immediate pursuit, 


\e- 


C 
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proceeded to put space between himself 
and the scene and its sudden tragedy. 

Swiftly Hair-trigger George moved 
off toward the south, where along his 
way were a thousand secure hiding 
places amid the crags and crannies of 
the Rockies. 

It was a scene of varied passions that 
confronted Holden and the wounded 
officer when they returned to the big 
private car. 

Mrs. Eason had shrieked herself into 
a faint, falling across-the body of her 
dead husband. 
ing nervously and proving himself of 
little value either in first aid or any- 
thing else. 

An excited train crew: were on the 
ground, while Trainmaster Brantford 
was on the point of ordering the tail 
end man back to act as a flagman. 

Holden, however, interrupted this bit 
of precaution. 

“Give ‘im a ‘high-ball’ there!” he or- 
dered. “Pull into Medicine Lodge.” 

Swinging aboard he hurried to the 
side of the thing that so short a time 
before had been Melville Eason. Care- 
fully his fingers felt along a limp wrist 
for the pulse, but it was still. 

“He’s gone,” murmured the super- 
intendent. “J hoped that the scoundrel 
had only creased him. Poor old ‘Mel’ 
Eason. Over the Great Divide! It’s 
a proper end for a man who has lived 
and loved and fought—yes, and died 
—for the railroad game out here on the 


De Brisay was swear- 


mountains and the plains. 

“God rest your soul, Melville Eason! 
You were the ‘big boss’ to many; you 
were the friend of them all. You were 
in high authority, but you never for- 
got the human side of any of us. Till 
we meet—so long!” 

The eyes of the superintendent were 
moist, and his hand shook as he softly 
for a moment caressed the head of the 
murdered man. 

He stepped back to make an inquiry 
concerning the condition of Naylor’s 


hand, while Mr. de Brisay, who had 
been clumsily administering to Mrs, 
Eason, moved from the side of the lady 
to the form that was sprawled gro- 
tesquely forward onto the table. 

“We'd better straighten this place 
out a little,” stated “the secretary a bit 
authoritatively. ‘When Mrs. Eason re- 
vives there must be as little shock for 
her: as possible. Her heart is bad.” 

lle called for the frightened porter. 

“George, clear off this table. 
\Vouldn’t it be best to remove the body 
to the rear compartment?” He turned 
toward the little group of men beyond, 
as if waiting for one to step forward to 
assist him at carrying out his sugges- 
tion. 

It was Holden who waved back the 
porter and stayed Mr. de Brisay with a 
raised palm. 

“Leave everything in this compart- 
ment as it is. Take the woman away.” 

The superintendent turned to the con- 
ductor of the train. 

“When we pull into Medicine Lodge 
set this car off in that short spur just 
the other side of the station. Then pull 
up and get your water and beat it.” 

The conductor and his two trainmen 
withdrew. Holden himself assisted at 
the first-aid bandaging of the officer’s 
injured hand. Trainmaster Brantford 
and Mr. de Brisay carried Mrs. Eason 
to the compartment beyond, where 
shortly thereafter she revived. 

At Medicine Lodge Mr. Matt Car- 
diff walked into the scene. When Hol- 
den swung to the platform from the 
rear car the gentleman was _ propped 
against a corner of the depot smoking 
a cigarette. He was the least promis- 
ing criminal investigator, judging by 
his appearance, that one would find in 
a long search. 

His stiff-brimmed felt hat, soft shirt 
and flowing ties, seasoned and well- 
worn corduroys and high-laced shoes 
were not at all the kind of picture one 
would draw of a modern sleuth. 
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Mr. Cardiff did not believe in play- 
ing out of character. He was a ranger 
first, last and always. And if the 
Mountain Division or the Great South- 
ern or anybody else desired his services 
they would have to take him as they 
found him, or not at all. 

If there was any little thing he could 
do to earn his monthly voucher they 
would find him just as willing as he 
could be. But as for professing super- 
natural powers for trailing criminals, 
why, Mr. Cardiff just naturally balked. 

Human nature and common 
were his chief holdings in ordinary 
cases, and if, on following out the clews 
based on these assets, he found bold 
bad men, he walked into the arena with 
a smile on his face and redhot and 
sizzling Hades within. 

In the present moments Mr. Matthew 
X. Cardiff was trying to bound the 
moon up over Jackson’s Knee with 
smoke rings, the while he partly turned 
his eyes to admire the mighty, panting 


sense 


passenger hogs that came pounding in 


from the west with the Princess Ex- 
press coupled behind. A’ locomotive 
working steam was a thing that had 
never’ failed to fill Mr. Cardiff with 
a thrill. 

If the solitary figure on the plat- 
form of the Medicine Lodge station 
heard the sound of hurrying steps be- 
hind him he gave no heed. He was 
busy thinking. And, anyway, he was 
watching a ring of smoke at that in- 
stant, which, except for a bit of a dent 
on its upper circumference, exactly 
circled the yellow orb that was climbing 
up the heavens. 

“Hey, Cardiff!’ The words were 
explosive. The voice that uttered them 
was shaken with a strange sort of grim 
emotion. The ex-range rider half 
turned his head. 

Holden hurried forward and clapped 
his htge hand onto the other’s shoulder. 

“Matt, Eason was murdered coming 
up to-night right before our eyes!” 
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Matt Cardiff turned around slowly 
and faced the superintendent, the cig- 
arette hanging forlornly from a corner 
of his mouth. 

“General Manager Eason has been 
murdered?” 

“Shot from the roof of his own pri- 
vate car just as we came onto the 
Feather River cut-off. A piece of glass 
was removed from one of the small 
panes at the top. We stopped the train 
and Naylor and I made a stab at get- 
ting the murderer, but he winged John, 
and I fell into a culvert and almost 
broke my blasted leg.” 

Mr. Cardiff removed the cigarette. 
He tossed it from him and blew a 
voluminous cloud of smoke after it. 

“Whuf-f! Like hat!’ he said 
slowly. “Our cute little thread of evi- 
dence on that leak in connection with 
those holdups has gone. It shows how 
close that ear we've been looking for is 
to the heart of things. It just plumb 
does that little thing, pardner.” 

The two men moved toward the short 
spur to the east of the station, where 
Number Twelve was shunting off the 
fatal 555. 

Mr. Cardiff went to work slowly on 
another coffin nail. 

“Old-timer,’’ he volunteered after a 
little, “I come down off the top of the 
world, where I’ve been riding trails 
lately, because you made me a nice 
little offer in connection with your rail- 
road. 

“Years ago, when Matt Cardiff, sen- 
ior, was doing fire patrol work and the 
like out this way, he knew Mel Eason 
and come to think a heap of him. When 
Cardiff, junior, marked up on the Great 
Southern, Mister Eason sent for me 
and says, says he, ‘I want to meet the 
gentleman who called the bluff of the 
Phantoms of Wolf River.’ 

“Then it come out as how I was a 
chip of the old block that the G. M. 
used to know. That’s how come Mister 
Eason wanted I should sit in and take 
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a crack at this inside leak stunt. We 
had a little thing framed for to-night, 
going over the Divide, a little play to 
put the screws into a suspect. 


“But like I just said,” Mr. Cardiff 


continued, snapping his fingers, “there 
she goes. Poor old ‘vet’ had to pay. 
And what he knew he took with him. 
And what I know ain’t worth a tinker’s 
damn without it.” 

“You have a suspect then?” Holden 
asked. 

“Had!” corrected Mr. Cardiff. “I 
can suspect now till there is a foot of 
ice in Hades for all the good it’s going 
to do so far as getting anything on any- 
body. Shows you what a system there 
is and how close it lays its wires, when 
they plugged M&ter Eason less than 
an hour before something was due to 
hit the boards. 

“It’s going to be an ugly game. 
Don’t be surprised ‘at nothing, old- 
timer.” 

“T won't,” said Holden quietly. Then 
added, as they neared the silent car on 
the siding: “Go in and look over the 
ground, while I go back to the station 
and wire for the coroner.” 

Matt Cardiff swung up the step of 
the private car and tried the door, but 
it was locked. He rapped sharply. 
The rear compartment was unlighted. 
There was a movement within, while 
a moment later the voice of Mr. de 
Brisay demanded: 

“\Who’s there? 
want?” 

“A gentleman to see Mister Eason,” 
stated Mr. Cardiff blandly. “It’s very 
important, pardner; so kindly open up.” 

“You cannot see Mr. Eason!” came 
the reply with terse brevity and a tone 
that intended to convey finality. 

“Why?” Cardiff asked, rattling the 
door impatiently. 

“Er—er—because—you can’t see 
him; that’s all! Now get out of here!” 

“Huh!” said Mr. Cardiff. “Well, 
seeing as how I happen to be here on 


And what do you 
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official business, I guess probably I am 
going to see Mister Eason pronto! 
Savvy? Open that door!” 

On few occasions when Matt Cardiff 
had called on the general manager he 
remembered that he had been made to 
appear perfectly ridiculous by _ the 
hungry, handsome hound in the outer 
office, the smooth-faced, languid-eyed 
Aaron de Brisay, who was prone to 
take the routine of the day’s work very, 
seriously, not to say a bit more authori- 
tatively than was really necessary. 

He was overbearing—had a you’re-a- 
poor-dub-compared-to-what-I-am_ man- 
ner. Add to this, to quote Matt him- 
self, “the curse of fiendish beauty,” 
and you have a picture to put in your 
album, of Mr. de Brisay. 

Remembering trivial details of the 
kind, as he did, Mr. Cardiff could not 
help having a natural antagonism to- 
ward the secretary under the present 
circumstances. Of course, there might 
be another door which was open, but 
our friend of the range was just enough 
of a thoroughbred Yankee to be 
“powerful set in his ways.” 

Thanks to friend De Brisay he had 
suffered humiliating treatment in an 
outside before. The rules of 
things now, however, were not the 
same. There was a terrible tangle here 
somewhere, and further delay, if only 
to the extent of walking the length of 
Number 555 and trying the forward 
door, were not helping matters. 

With characteristic singleness of pur- 
pose the gentleman on the back platform 
centered his attention on the locked 
door which confronted him, to the im- 
mediate detriment of the hardware at- 
tached. Mr. Cardiff entered amid a 
shower of glass, the while a sadly dis- 
rupted lock gave evidence of having 
suffered defeat at the hands of an ir- 
resistible force. 

There were loud expostulationy on 
the part of Mr. de Brisay, to which 
Matt Cardiff paid not the slightest at- 
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Apparently Mrs. Eason had 


_ tention. 
There was 


suffered a second relapse. 


no outcry from the shadowy figure 
over which the secretary had been bend- 
ing. 
The man who had rushed the door, 
however, did not pause to enter into 
any conversation with Mr. de Brisay, 


but immediately strode toward the 
lighted compartment beyond. He was 
met here by Mr. Naylor, ap- 
parently was just returning from the 
forward platform. 

There was a wild exclamation from 
the lips of the injured officer, while 
Matt Cardiff flung one startled, search- 
ing glance about the scene of the mur- 
der, then hurled himself toward that 
darkened compartment through which 
he had just passed. 

The body of Melville Eason was 


gone. 


who 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BROKEN EVIDENCE. 
HE search revealed absolutely no 
clew that might lead to the dis- 
covery of the general manager’s re- 
mains. There was a blank wall beyond 
which none might pass. 

What was it that Eason knew, fear 
of which led men to commit the ex- 
treme offense—murder in cold blood? 
Why should anything be gained by a 
removal of the body? There were the 
two questions that stood out blazoned 
above all else before the distraught of- 
ficials of the Great Southern. Year 
after year the Mountain Division had 
fought outlawry, and year after year 
there had been new and ever variant 
forms of attack by the always alert, 
bold, and crafty rascal. 

To murder a high official and then 
steal his body was a brand of its kind 
that made even veterans of the rail- 
road police gasp. It was out of the 
general line of the brigands of the type 
who usually centered their attentions 
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on treasure cars which the Great South- 
ern handled through the Rockies. 

The thing, however, was strictly on 
a par with the mysterious looting of 
secret consignments that the Mountain 
Division had attempted to slip across 
the mountains in various carefully pre- 
pared forms. 

In nearly every instance holdup men 
had attacked the supposedly unknown 
treasure cars, secured the booty from 
its false packings, and fought their way 
again to the mountain fastness from 
which they came. 

But to-night there had been no sud- 
den attack since the car No. 
had been backed into that short spur 
track west of the Medicine Lodge sta- 
tion—nothing but a weird, silent spell 
that had seemed to hover over the 
fated piece of rolling stock. 

Naylor, nursing his painful hand, 
had stepped to the front platform for 
a bit of cool air. Brantford had gone 
hurrying up Medicine Lodge’s main 
street in quest of a doctor. Holden, 
as has been stated, went to the tele- 
graph office in the depot to wire Castle 
Rock for the coroner. De Brisay had 
still been ministering to the needs of 
the prostrated wife in that last com- 
partment of the car. 

The superintendent’s conversation 
with Mr. Cardiff on the platform could 
hardly have occupied more than five 
minutes at the most, while a part of 
that time they had been walking slowly 
in the direction of, the car itself. 
Neither had seen or heard anything of 
a suspicious nature, and it would have 
taken but a slight questionable inter- 
ruption in the order of things at this 
time to have brought both men into the 
play with deadly earnestness, 

There had been Aothing out of the 
ordinary, so far as they had seen. The 
thing was baffling. Matt Cardiff real- 
ized this as soon as he completed a swift 
search of the car. He did not partic- 
ularly disturb Mr. de Brisay or the 
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other occupant of the rear compart- 
ment. 

The porter, Mr. Naylor informed 
him, had left the car immediately upon 
its arrival at Medicine Lodge. The 
dusky gentleman, with both hands 
raised, had called to witness several 
heavenly celebrities that he was ‘sho’ 
nuff gwine” get another job on another 
line. He would be put up at the stable 
of the Medicine Lodge Hotel if he was 
wanted later as a witness, but just now 
he was going away from that place. 

Matt felt that he couldn’t blame the 
colored gentleman much under the ex- 
isting conditions. The thing was plainly 
enough rood for weak nerves. It 
made | ig for the trackless range 
and hi , Rowdy, again. 

A new card—a trump, it seemed— 
had been played by the criminal organi- 
zation which he was fighting. It took 
all the wind out of his sails for a min- 
ute. It brought home with savage dis- 
tinctness the realization of the ends 
these outlaws would go to ‘in order to 
carry out their grim schemes. 

It suddenly came to Matt Cardiff 
forcefully that he might be the next one 
to suffer the penalty for crowding too 
close on the heels of these relentless 
terrors of the hills. 

Then his thoughts trailed off to one 
Janet Belton, a lady of the mountains, 
whom he one day hoped to include in 
the Cardiff family, of which he and 
Rowdy were the only members at pres- 
ent. To her he had explained his in- 
tentions in regard to becoming asso- 
ciated with the railroad police, and she 
had calmly stated her belief that he 
would make good, but, woman fashion, 
had added that if he was beaten in his 
irst case it would be awfully poor eti- 
quette to ask her to§join hands with an 

‘credited failure. 

Mr. Cardiff had uttered vows, loud 
and large, to the effect that with the girl 
to inspire him he could lick the world, 
and forthwith went out onto the Moun- 





tain Division to tackle the biggest game 
he had ever played, and in the early 
stages of which he was face to face 
with the murder and disappearance of 
Melville Eason. 

For just a moment now, as he stood 
with his finger tips resting lightly on 
the table at which the general manager 
had been seated when overtaken by the 
assassin’s touch, he was filled with a 
strange depression, against which he 
fought with weary persistence, while 
his eyes roamed listlessly about the com- 
partment. 

Less than twenty minutes ago Mel 
Eason had sat at this very table alive; 
less than ten minutes ago his dead body 
had been right there in that chair, half 
crumpled forward over the edge of the 
table; now the chair which he had oc- 
cupied was overturned against a wall 
of the car, while the limp form of the 
man was gone. 

Mr. Cardiff drummed on the table’s 
edge mechanically, his brain slowly 
emerging from the state of blue funk it 
had been floundering in. Almost au- 
tomatically he regained his customary 
whimsical state, prepared to fight the 
battle that was ahead with a cheerful 
abandon that was characteristic of the 
real, everyday Matthew X. Cardiff. 

A step sounded in the narrow pas- 
sageway behind him. Matt did not turn 


- his head, but he knew instinctively the 


owner of that half-tiptoeing tread. 

“] thought you had gone in search 
of the abductors of Mr. Eason’s body ?” 
The sneering comment came from Mr. 
de Brisay. “Before I knew who you 
were or what your mission was I had 
gained the impression, from the manner 
that you smashed your way in without 
making yourself known, that you would 
shortly present us with the murderer. 
You seem to have slowed down. Do 
you find trouble in picking up the trail ?” 

Matt Cardiff did not turn his head, 
but cast a reflective glance at that open- 
ing in the tiny rectangle of glass above, 




















from whence had sped the messenger 
of death as directed by the gunman on 
the roof. 

“Were you back there all the time 
after Mister Holden left this car?” he 
asked the secretary, choosing his words 
slowly. 

“Certainly!” was the quick reply. 

“And you didn’t hear anything—-n9o 
sound that might make you suspect 

“Most assuredly not! Mrs. 
was hysterical as soon as she came out 


Eason 
of her faint. She occupied my entire 
attention. I scarcely. knew when Hol- 
den went back through the rear com- 
partment before he dropped off to go 
to the telegraph office. I don’t even 
recall what he said to me at the time. 
You must remember we were all so 
shaken we were hardly accountable for 
each action.” 

“Was it the same faint she went 
into right after Mister Eason was 
shot?” Matt Cardiff’s eyes were still 
fastened on the bit of glass in the roof 
of the car. 

“Look here!’ Mr. de Brisay flared 
out petulantiy. “I want you to under- 
stand that IT am Mr. Eason’s secretary 
and——” 

“Was,” corrected Mr. Cardiff calmly. 

The other went on, unheeding: 


“And do not consider that you have’ 


the right to ask me impertinent ques- 
tions. Any suggestions I have to make, 
any theories I have in connection with 
this whole terrible thing I shall save 
for the coroner.” 

“Ex-cuse me,” murmured the Car- 
diff gentleman meekly. “J—I didn’t 
mean to be im—impertinent—or noth- 
ing. You see I’m sort of a de-tective 
and I just wanted to find out. I—I’m 


sorry that I busted in your door. I got 
mad a little, but if you’ll forgive me I 
won't do it again.” 

Aaron de Brisay took a step forward 
and glanced sharply at the imperturb- 
able countenance of the mountaineer by 
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the table, but there was in Cardiff’s face 
not the slightest trace of sarcasm, rather 
it held the mournful. expression of a 
kicked cur. 

The trace of a self-satisfied smirk 
showed at the corners of the secre- 
tary’s mouth. He paced across the 
compartment, as he did so kicking at 
something that lay on the floor near 
the table. It hit a leg of a near-by chair 
and was shattered. 

Mr. Cardiff took his eyes from the 
roof and fell to studying the fragments 
of chinaware. An instant later he got 
down on one knee and began picking 
them up one by one. 

“T’ve read some place in de-tective 
stories,’ he said in humble defense of 
his act, “that murderers almost always 
leave something behind ’em. I must 
get clews some place; I might just as 
well start now.” 

Aaron de Brisay tilted back his head 
and laughed. 

“Hick!” he said. “You’re going to 
need all you can get, I’m afraid. Fly 
to it! Oh-h, my! Ha ha!” 

Unheeding the gibe, Mr. Cardiff con- 
tinued his task till it was done. Aaron 
de Brisay returned to his patient be- 
yond, perfectly satisfied with the whole 
world. 


Regardless of the throbbing pain in 
his right hand, John Naylor had plunged 
out into the night and hurled his bulk 
in the direction of the dimly lighted 
telegraph office were George Holden 
was burning up the wires east and west 
in an effort to obtain a little action. 

To say that he was successful would 
be doing the subject an injustice. In 
a surprisingly short time the whole 
Great Southern system was alive to the 
fact that something far out of the ordi- 
nary had happened. 

Sleepy second-trick men in lonely of- 
fices along the line, busy dispatchers, 
the repeater chief at Ashland, a West- 
ern Union wire chief—all suddenly 
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dropped everything and hung petrified 
close beside chattering instruments. 

“Melville Eason has-been murdered 
a shot from the roof of his private 
car near the Feather River cut-off,” was 
the message of the sounders. Plugs 
flashed and jacks snapped, and new con- 
nections were made. Telephone bells 
jangled and weary-eyed men in shirt 
sleeves swore and yanked themselves 
out of the dull routine of things square 
into the middle of the strenuous life. 

In the midst of this came the grim 
tidings: 

“His body has been stolen from pri- 
vate car 555 while in spur at Medi- 
cine Lodge. No trace.” 

Very promptly thereafter Mr. Hol- 
den passed out of the telegraph office 
and started for the car in the siding. 
He found Matt Cardiff dreamily gaz- 
ing at an overturned chair, his hands 





deep in his pockets and his  stiff- 
brimmed hat canted forward over his 
eyes. 


“My God!” was wrung from the 
superintendent’s lips. “Matt, what is 
the game? Tell me! How could they 
have done it? Ii’ho could have done 
it? What was the motive? They 
couldn’t even let poor Mel’s body alone! 


In Heaven’s name, speak, man! What 
did you find when you came?” 

\ little tableau had formed now. 
Aaron de Brisay had returned. Beside 


him stood a silent, wild-eyed woman— 
Elsie Eason. Their eyes alternated be- 
tween the table, the overturned chair, 
and George Holden. 

There was a tense pause. The super- 
intendent was visibly shaken; his hands 
were quivering. Elsie Eason swayed 
slightly. Mr. de Brisay put out his 
hand to steady her. 

“T been looking,” said Mr. Cardiff at 
length, half apologetically, “for clews.” 


Holden swore. He forgot Mrs. 
Eason. He forgot his previous good 


opinion of the ability of Matthew X. 
Cardiff. The general manager’s dead 
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body had been stolen less than ten min.” 
utes ago, and here was this specially 
appointed policeman, propped up 
against a side of the car, looking like 
the last rose of summer, while he 
humbly admitted he had been looking 
for clews, instead of getting out and 
organizing a search for the men who 
had furthered the outrage. The big 
superintendent forgot everything but a 
blur of cuss words. 

When he had at length controlled 
his Swearing, the strange investigator 
went on calmly: 





“I was looking for blood spots, 
Where was Mister Eason hit?” 
Holden started; his mouth partly 


He was going to swear again, 
Swiftly his mind 


opened. 
but he forgot to. 
ranged backward. He gasped. He 
asked himself: “Where was Mel 
Eason hit? Did I look? Did anybody? 
T felt of his pulse, and he was dead.” 

“Why—er’—the superintendent ad- 
mitted—‘‘to tell the truth, I didn’t 
look.” He felt a little bit guilty. He 
had missed a bet, had overlooked the 
most natural thing in the world, to see 
how bad the victim’s wound appeared. 
Perhaps Matt wasn’t so much of a fool 
after all. He went on: 

“The first thing Naylor and I did 
was to try to get hold of the man who 
did the shooting, but he made it too 
hot and was too fast for us. When we 
came back Eason’s pulse had stopped. 
Naylor was hit, so I turned to help him 
get a bandage on his hand. I didn’t 
give the other matter a thought, except 
to order that the body be left alone till 
the coroner had viewed it.” 

“You would say that Mister Eason 
died instantly, wouldn’t yeh?” Mr. 
Cardiff wanted to know, cocking a spec- 
ulative eye at Mr. Holden. 

“He must have,” the superintendent 
admitted. 

“And when he pitched forward—do 
you remember if his head was resting 
on the table?” 
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“It was,” said Holden. 

“Face down?” 

“Yes,” 

“The chances then,” Matt continued 
slowly, “are that the bullet either pene- 
trated the heart or the brain. You say 
that apparently death was instantane- 
ous. As near as I can make out from 
the position of things a bullet through 
the heart must have first passed through 
a part of one of the lungs, coming from 
the back. 

“Under them conditions I should sort 
of look for blood from the nose or 
mouth, shouldn’t you, old-timer?” And 
Mr. Cardiff’s eyes turned questionably 
toward the white linen of the table. 
Holden’s gaze, too, followed suit. 

“Say,” asked the Mountain Divi- 
sion’s superintendent, “what the devil 
are you going to spring on me in a min- 
ute?” 

“Nothing,” stated the other quietly ; 
“only I was just kind of wondering 
about things.” 

Once more Matt Cardiff got down on 
his knees and began a careful search 
beneath the outer edge of the table. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A DEAD MAN’S FACE. 


OTH Mrs. Eason and Secretary de 
Brisay took up quarteis in the 
Medicine Lodge Hotel for the avowed 
purpose of being close at hand to assist 
in the search for the body of the gen- 
eral manager. 

The woman regained her composure 
somewhat, while Mr. de Brisay main- 
tained his attitude of superciliousness 
toward the police. He openly expressed 
his doubts as to the ability of the rail- 
road investigators, and advocated the 
calling in of a well-known detective 
agency. 

“Real detectives,” he told Mr. 
den. 

The superintendent had been a bit 
inclined to listen to this advice at first, 


Hol- 
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but on second thought he demurred. 
He would wait a little; he had consid- 
erable faith in his own men. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he was a little 
disappointed in Matt Cardiff. He had 
expected considerable more action from 
that gentleman. He was at sea about 
this thing, and the more he thought 
about it the more the raw edges of his 
nerves became sensitive to the memory 
of the happenings of the night. How- 
ever, he would let Mr. Cardiff alone 
till noon to-morrow. If Cardiff had 
nothing more definite then than he 
seemed to have to-night—well, Holden 
would follow Mr. de Brisay’s advice 
and wire for one of the agency’s oper- 
atives, 

In the meantime the Medicine Lodge 
practitioner of pills and compounds had 
arrived. 

In the bandaging of Mr. Naylor’s 
eg the doctor was ably assisted by 
Mr. Cardiff, who, it seemed, had time 
to spare for anything that came along, 
except, possibly, an active search for 
the body of Melville Eason. 

Matt examined the wound of his 
brother officer from several angles. He 
offered condolence and expressed the 
belief that Mr. Naylor was a lucky man 
that he hadn’t been plugged in the 
“midriff” instead. 

“You was carrying 
kind of off to one side, 
Mr. Cardiff asked curiously. 

“T must have admitted the 
“Funny part of it though, I 
of anything that 
It all 


” 


artillery 


>)? 


your 
wa’n’t yeh? 


been,” 
other. 
don’t remember much 
happened along about that time. 
was lumped together so quick like. 

“Sure,” agreed Matt. ‘Come like a 
doggone war, didn’t it?” 

Mr. Naylor said it did, and Mr. 
diff went out, whistling. 


Car- 


Instinct is a common attribute of 
animals. They act without apparent 


reasoning or premeditation, and usually 
with unerring accuracy. 


Men who have 
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lived all their lives among wild things, 
it seems, develop this aptitude for un- 
conscious reasoning to a certain extent. 

When Matt Cardiff swung down 
from the steps of the front platform of 
car 555 he did not turn toward the sta- 
tion or toward the main street of the 
town. There was no conscious control- 
ling idea that directed his steps east 
along the tracks toward the huge black 
water tank which loomed in the shad- 
ows up beyond the freight shed. 

The ranger walked slowly, choosing 
his way with precision. After the na- 
ture of certain animals of the forest he 
stepped softly, again with no conscious 
reason for doing so. 

Far below him he caught the note of 
a train battling up the grade. Auto- 
matically his brain registered the fact 
that it must be the first section of the 
manifest train Number Eighteen, that 
nightly went pounding through. 

The sound of its coming was lost for 
a little while in a cafion. Then it was 
that Cardiff noticed a low murmur of 
voices. He paused abruptly. He was 
standing between two lines of freight 
cars—a string of loaded box cars on 
the house track and a string of empty 
coal cars next to the eastbound main 
line. 

Listening intently the ranger at- 
tempted to place the sounds that came 
to him. He loosened the automatic in 
its case beneath his left armpit. He felt 
vaguely that something was about due 
to drop. If he came across the person, 
or persons, who had stolen the body of 
Melville Eason, he felt sure that there 
would be action. 

After a little time he began to ad- 
vance cautiously. He believed there 
was a fair chance of reconnoitering the 
vicinity without an actual clash, which 
was to be avoided, if possible,-until he 
was sure of his ground. The voices he 
heard might only come from a bunch 
ef tramps in the “jungles.” Still such 
gentry usually had a fire. 
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In an incautious moment Mr. Cardiff 
stepped on a bit of dry wood, which 
snapped beneath his boot with a harsh 
crackle. Instantly the murmur of 
voices died. Matt stood rigid, close be- 
side the comforting shape of a huge, 
somber-colored box car. 

Down to the west of Medicine Lodge 
came the sharp bark of the exhausts on 
the big freight haulers. The electric 
headlight on the leading engine flung 
its rays around a bend and up along the 
shining bands of steel past the squat 
station building. Being between two 
lines of cars, Mr. Cardiff was for the 
moment in shadow. 

He felt, however, that it would be as 
well to barricade his person a bit more 
securely against prying beams of light, 
He had no idea of producing a silhou- 
ette in the form of himself for some 
benighted son of a gun to shoot at, if 
he could help it. 

Just ahead he noted that the door 
of the car against which he 
had leaning had been pushed 
back far enough to allow a fair- 
sized man to enter. Beside the partly 
open door Matt paused, listening. At 
that moment 
warned him; he felt vaguely but acutely 
some presence crouching in the blackest 
nook, ready to spring. 

Carefully he reached an arm through 
the aperture in silent reconnoissance. 
The very tips of his fingers touched 
something that was soft and stringy. 
In a flash he understood. It was human 
hair. 

A startled oath sprang to his lips, 
but he choked it back. Then came a 
flooding flare of light from a pocket 
torch. In its circle of whiteness it in- 
cluded, beside his own head and shoul- 
ders, a dead man’s face—that of Mel- 
ville Eason. 

For the thinnest fraction of an instant 
Matt Cardiff lost control of his muscles, 
then he reached for his gat. 

Had it been a case of an even start 


box 
been 


something—instinct— 
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and the best man on the draw, Mr. Car- 
diff would have walked away with the 


prize. But Matt had been under the 
observation of the enemy's outpost for 
some moments, and accordingly he had 
absolutely no chance to be in on the 
beginning of the brawl, let alone the 
final installment of the thing. His 


blued automatic was, perhaps, halfway 
out of its holster and traveling fast, 
when from the gloom above him came 
a quick creak of shoe leather, an oath, 
and a swinging, boot-encased foot that 
smashed back his right arm and went 
tearing savagely up beneath his chin. 


The crunch of something hard 
against his temple caught him before 
his legs folded up under him. He felt 
himself falling—falling. Then black 


unconsciousness followed. 

Mr. Matt Cardiff did not awaken 
when the shots rang out that startled 
the silent night at Medicine Lodge and 
sent the echoes b@inding from moun- 
tain face to mountain face. His sleep 
was profound—the result of the second 
ugly blow, which had been dealt with 
the swift-descending butt of a heavy 
.44 in the hand of another of that far- 
reaching band of outlaws, one of whom 
had this night already caused an official 
of the Great Southern to take the “long 
trail.” 

Number Eighteen stopped at Medi- 

Her engines cut 
The train’s regu 


cine Lodge for water. 
off near the station. 
lar head-end man went into the tele- 
graph office, after pulling the coupling 
pin, while the two big panting road 
“hogs” slipped along up past the freight 
shed to the water plug. 

The fireman on the leading 


o 
> 


engine 


was just tugging the heavy spout 
around, when from out of the shad- 


ows formed by the string of empty 
“whale bellies” on the right two sinister 
men suddenly appeared and opened up 
with their automatics. One popped sev- 


eral bits of lead through the windows of 
the cab of engine number one; the other 
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performed in a like manner on number 
two. That the enginemen escaped in- 
jury was due to the fact that they were 
not on their seats rather than to the 
intentions of the men without. 

“Look alive! All off!” called one of 
the two, immediately after the first 
fusillade of shots. 

His companion, who was centering 
his attention on the crew of the second 
grimy freight hauler, made a request 
of a similar nature. 

The fireman of the first engine came 
down from the tank, leaving the crane 
which held the spout over the tender. 
He had heard the whine of a bit of 
lead and understood the summons to 
be peremptory. He joined the engine- 
man and the helper’s flagman on the 
ground. Their hands were raised; he 
elevated his own in like manner. 

The railroad men stood huddled be- 
neath the cab of their engine. They 
were not afraid, but they knew some- 
thing, from past experience, of the bad’ 
men of the Rockies, and realized that 
any resistance or a demonstration that 
was a bit antagonistic might only result 
in a tragedy. 

“Take your coat tails in your hand 
and hoof it back to the station!” com- 
manded the masked man at the water 


plug. “Join up with the other hombres 
and don’t linger! Go ahead! Step 


wide, and don’t try to find any way out! 
This ain’t any Hallowe’en skylark; so 
mo-shay! Hep!” 

That two “hoggers” and two “‘tallow- 
pots” and a “shack” “hepped” west to- 
ward the Medicine 
a fact mildly stated. 
punctuated by the yelp of an automatic 
twice; their pace was accelerated by the 
hum of a couple of passing projectiles 
of .44 caliber. . 

The taller of the two men who had 
snatched the engines from Number 
Eighteen was “Funeral” Figgart, alias 
Marion Royce Hedspeth, a veteran of 
the underworld, whose earlier days had 


Lodge station, is 


Their going was 
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been spent working as a “dip” among 
the niourners at obsequies. The other 
was “Sheeny Mike” Killoran, alias 
Michacl Peter McCartney, alias many 
more handy signatures. 

Both men were intelligent, active in 
the matter at hand, fearless, and ready 
to fight whenever pre Al- 
ways their work was the result of care- 
fully laid plans, of schedules absolutely 
checked before set 

It is an old saying that “forewarned 
is forearmed.” Forewarned of Gen- 
eral Manager Eason’s preparations to 
meet Matt Cardiff at Medicine Lodge 
this night, having a full understanding 
of the tragedy that was to shape itself 
in car No. these men were 
prepared to execute the grim details of 
destroying forever the evidence of the 
crime. 

They felt little or no uneasiness as 
concerned the ability of the railroad 
police of the Great Southern to cope 
With the situation. Their knowledge 
of Mr. Cardiff, although slight, led 
them to believe they had little to fear 
from this personage of the hills. If he 
had won a bout with the Phantoms of 
Wolf River—well, theirs had been the 
kind of procedure that more readily lent 
itself to his particular ability. How- 
ever, he was now dealing with an ab- 
solutely different class of criminals, 
who were playing an entirely dissimilar 
sort of gaine. 

By the fate of Melville Eason, Car- 
diff should have been warned. It 
seemed, nevertheless, that he was not. 
Accordingly he must suffer for the folly 
of his Such was the 
reasoning of the outlaws who were now 
in possession of the two big engines. 

In the task at hand Funeral Figgart 
and Sheeny Mike Killoran lost no time. 
Swiftly they moved into the shadows; 
in a moment they returned. One 
dragged the body of Melville Eason; 
the other, the unconscious form of 


Matthew X. Cardiff. 


ssed close. 


iil Operation. 
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persistence. 


CHAPTER V. 
FACING DEATH. 


HITE-HOT, and with a blinding 
intensity which the eye cannot 
penetrate, is the interior of a locomo- 
tive fire-box when the “hog” is work- 
ing steam. The heat is terrific. It is 
something that holds one fascinated by 
its roaring, whipping blast.  All-con- 
suming is the flame that rises from its 
bed of fusing coals to the flue-sheet. 
None knew this better than Funeral 
Figgart and Sheeny Mike Killoran, 
Neither were, and never had been, en- 
ginemen, although each was well 
enough versed in the rudiments of lo- 
comotive running to be fully capable 
of setting the brake levers in their 
proper positions, working the injectors, 
and handling the throttle and valve 
mechanism, 

Like many of the yegg class, both 
had acquired their knowledge of rail- 
roading by serving a short period in the 
capacity of freight brakemen. 

Now no moment was lost. Time was 
the outlaws’ chief concern. Quite as 
though they were loading bags of rags 
they lugged the body of the murdered 
man and that of the unconscious mem- 
ber of the railroad police up through 
the gangway of the leading engine. 

Both bedraggled forms were crowded 
into a confined area between the corner 
of the fireman’s seat-box and the cor- 
ner of the boiler butt. A hot blower 
pipe pressed against a pallid cheek of 
the dead man. 

Outside Mr. Figgart and Mr. Killo- 
ran were holding a hurried consultation. 

Said Sheeny Mike: 

“Be sure that the automatic lever is 
in lap position. The old ‘pig’s’ dead 
weight will be all we want to drag, 
without any chance of brakes being set 
up all over her. Come over the tender 
when you savvy that everything is all 
right and the straight air ain’t sticking; 
I’m going ahead.” 
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“Shoot !’’ said Funeral, as he went 
trotting toward the gangway of the sec- 
ond engine. 

A moment later Sheeny Mike re- 
leased the brakes on the “hog” ahead 
and jerked open the throttle. 

Back toward the Medicine 
station a hostile murmur arose. George 
Holden, his nerves already sadly frayed, 


| odge 


was desperate. 

He came out of the telegraph office 
in response to the shouts of the retreat- 
ing crews of the manifest train, At 
once he realized that again the band 
that for months had been defying the 
Mountain Division was at work. He 
had lost track of Mr. Cardiff in the 
shuffle, being occupied principally for 
the past few minutes with attempting 
to raise the local authorities over the 
telephone. 

Mr. Holden’s 
bull-like roar. 

“What’s the matter?” he called at 
the first of the approaching forms. 


“Stuck up!” 


voice now rose in a 


was the reply in chorus. 


“Run us off our engines!” another 


supplied. 

“Who? How many?” 

“Two! Both masked and double 
heeled !” 

“Hey! Are you an officer?” Mr. 


Holden asked a seemingly dazed indi 
vidual who came stumbling into the 
scene. “Have you got a gun? Well, 
get it out! Cardiff! Cardiff! For the 
love of Mike, has anybody here seen 
Matt Cardiff? Where'd that blaste 
loon go to?” 

Nobody seemed to know. 

George Holden again turned on the 
sole representative of the law in Medi- 
cine Lodge. 

“Where’s the rest of ’em? Are you 
the only cop in this neck of the woods? 
The night man! Holy Moses! Where’s 
the conductor of this train? Shoot off 


your pistol a couple of times, there! 
Maybe if he ain’t dead old Mike Dono- 
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van will take the hint and come up from 
the buggy with his artillery on tap. 

“All right. Here comes his lantern! 
Hey, Naylor, lend me your gat! Brant- 
ford, have you got anything beside your 
hat? Don’t look so scared! Come on 
now!” The big superintendent spun 
on his heels and started up the track. 
tle shouted back over his shoulder: 

“There’s a lot more depends on get- 
ting into close quarters with these god- 
less hounds than anybody knows. And 
if any of you lads ain’t got the nerve 
for a fight you’d better stay behind.” 

But even before George Holden and 
his scuffling, hurrying little band of 
scrappers had gone half a dozen car 
lengths there came two shrill, derisive 
blasts from one of the freight haulers, 
as the bark of its exhaust came back 
on the night air. The two engines—the 
one ahead only working steam—moved 
on up the grade to the east. The thing 
was baffling, grim, with consequences 
unthinkable looming among the possi- 
bilities of the night. 

Number Eighteen’s first section was 
to have gone a siding for the 
Golden Gate Flyer at Summit Spur. 
The flier would come wheeling over the 
Divide with right of way, and if those 
two engines passed their destined meet- 
ing point it would be head-on up there 
on Droken Bow. 

“Put the board Number 
One!” Holden’s voice rose almost to 
a scream. 

Somebody took the message from his 
lips and lunged toward the telegraph 
office. Soon the limited, pounding west, 
would be past the last glimmering sig- 
nal eye that might her—unless 
indeed she was already past and was 
on the way to the designated meeting 
point. 


into 


against 


Save 


Again to turn to the scene it 
setting of the ca 
number one engine. 

A man who still 


yellow flecked 


wore his mask, 
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through which his eyes glittered with a 
peculiar sinister glow as an occasional 
shaft of light flecked across the half- 
hidden face, sat partly turned toward 
the deck on the engineer’s seat on the 
right. He was watching his compan- 
ion, who at short intervals would open 
the fire door and prod at the fire with 
a long, pronged hook. 

It seemed that there was something 
in that furnace of searing flame that 
particularly drew his attention. He 
would throw in a couple of shovelsful 
of coal, wait a short interval, then again 
reach for the fireman’s long hook. 

The man who acted as engineer had 
opened on the throttle and hooked the 
valve motion up but slightly. He-was 
working the “hog” hard. It made a 
hotter fire. 

On the left of the cab there was but 
one form now. It was moaning a little, 
while the breathing was labored. Matt 
Cardiff was slowly regaining conscious- 
ness. The world was going ‘round and 
round, and there was a strange stump- 
ing, roaring disturbance accompanying 
this phenomenon. 

There came a time when he decided 
that the motion was not all in his head. 
He was being propelled, his body itself 
was moving, he was getting a ride—a 
real ride, not one that was entirely in- 
side of his poor, aching old “nut.” 

Slowly he began to review things. 
He went back as far as it seemed nec- 
essary, then started in to try to straight- 
en things out. It was slow work, and 
it made something ache up there above 
his eyes. 

Soon it was borne in on him that he 
was not alone on this excursion which 
had been forced on him, Above the 





thunder of the engine he made out the 
sound of voices—voices raised to make 
themselves heard above the beat of iron 
against iron and the ceaseless rhythm 
of the exhaust. 

Said one: 

“How’s it doing? 
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“Fine!” acknowledged the second, 
“Man, it’s hot!” 

“What about the other?” 

“A blind trail is better than a man 
who would have much to tell.” 

“He is not dead?” 

“Not yet.” 

“\Vouldn’t it be better to leave him? 
He is but a blundering fool of a rail- 
road bull. He wouldn’t have found us 
if he hadn’t stumbled into our hiding 
place.” 

The man, who Matt Cardiff decided 
must be standing on the deck before 
the fire door, appeared to consider this 
suggestion; he did not answer immedi- 
ately. At length he said: 

“No: it would not be safe—not as 
safe as it would be to put him out of 
the way. They would never find either 
body, and it would add a greater mys- 
tery to their problem. There must be 
as. few straws left as possible. The 
engine crews have nothing to tell, ex- 
cept that they were stuck up; they saw 
no sign of a body. It would be all 
guesswork.” 

The conversation had been carried on 
in tones of sufficient strength to be 
heard above the thunder of the engine. 
The general text of it had penetrated 
the mists that clouded the brain of the 
man on the bit of raised floor by the 
seat-box. 

“Then there is only one thing as con- 
cerns this railroad dick?” 

“That’s all. Whack ’im off! 
the fire box!” 

Matthew X. Cardiff suddenly opened 
his eyes. His brain was by no means 
as clear as he would have liked it. 
However, it was not so clouded now 
as to leave any illusion about his fate 
if the outlaws some place out yonder 
completed their work without inter- 
ruption. 

Matt tried his fingers first, to see if 
he could wiggle them all right. It re- 
quired a little effort, but they re- 
sponded. His wrists, he found, had not 
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Next he tried his feet. 


been bound. 
They, too, were all right and did not 


appear to be tied. 

Everything was fine so far as it went, 
but there appeared still to be consid- 
erable in his way before he would again 
look out at the Rockies, 

With desperation his brain ranged 
swiftly over the possibilities before 
him: then made a hurried distinction 
between those which were absolutely 
fantastic and those which, perhaps, held 
a hope for him, forlorn though it might 
be. 

Matt’s head ached with an intensity 
that was sickening. It was sore, too; 
he knew from the burning sensation 
abové his left eye that there was a raw 
spot there, also a lump. His jaw ached, 
and as he tried to move it a little he felt 
something loose in his cheek, which he 
at length must be teeth. 
There was a sweet, sickish taste on his 
tongue, and something warm trickled 
down his throat. 

He felt that if it had been decreed 
that he be shot he would offer no very 
strenuous objections. He was too done 
To be burned alive, how- 


concluded 


up to care. 
ever, in the pit of a great locomotive’s 
fire box was another matter. The very 
thought of it sent a chill of horror 
along his spine. 

The grimy figure on the floor moved 
its head slightly sideways, and stiffened 
its muscles to a rigid tenseness. 

Cardiff stared long and hard toward 
the deck of the engine. Dimly outlined 
there was the figure of a man; his back 
was toward Matt Cardiff. The latter 
could not discern the second outlaw, 
perched on the engineer’s seat further 
to the right. 

Slowly and persistently Matt raised 
the forward portion of his body solely 
through the medium of his arms. It 
was not an easy thing to do under the 


circumstances. His twisted, unnatural 


position hampered him severely. 
He sought to obtain a slightly better 
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purchase for the hand that had been 
under him. In so doing he touched a 
dusty flagstick, which a lurch of the 
engine sent bumping against the metal 
of a lantern’s base in the cinder-laden 
corder. There was a metallic clash. 

The man on the steel deck started 
violently, swore and swung on his heel, 
at the same time reaching for his au- 
tomatic. His companion hung for an 
instant uncertain, shot a hurried glance 
across the cab, and then looked ahead. 
They were reeling around the curve of 
the Broken Bow. Beyond were the 
lights on Summit Spur. 

Realizing on the instant that it was 
the moment for action, Mr. Cardiff lost 
no more time in caution in trying to get 
his feet under him. Almost in his face 
came a blinding flash, while a bullet 
burned a furrow along his shoulder. 
One wildly frantic glance he flung up 
over the mighty sloping boiler butt. 

His only hope lay there. For the 
slightest fraction of an instant he felt 
the quickening beat of his heart as he 
that, instead of one of the 
newer, heavy, metal-encased water 
glasses, there was behind the blinking 
gauge light one of the old straight glass- 
tube variety, noted for their tendency 
to “let go” at inopportune moments. 

In this moment when he realized that 
death was very close, Matt Cardiff shot 
his left fist out and up toward that 
transparent tube which registered the 
height of water above the crown sheet, 
and which, as inadequate as it appeared, 
stood up under a pressure of two hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch. 

There was a simultaneous explosion, 
which included the yelp of an auto- 
matic and the crashing of a blinding 
flood of steam and water. 

Instantly everything in the locomo- 
tive’s cab lost its identity in a cloud of 
vapor that poured from the shattered 
gauge, while there was no deftly search- 
ing hand to reach into the roaring flood 
and close the upper and lower valves 


realized 
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that would control the outburst. In- 
stead there was a shriek of warning 
from the man on the engineer’s seat. 

“Jump! Train coming inte us!” 

A moment later two dazed and 
blinded men stumbled from the gang- 
way on the right out into the night. 

From the east, up in the deep-slashed 
Great Southern Pass, square at the top 
of the continent, came the long-drawn 
wail of a passenger locomotive’s 
whistle. Her engineman had in that 
instant caught the glare of the head- 
light of the engines coming up the 
grade against him. 

With one sweep of the brake lever 
he “wiped the gauge clean,” way into 
the “big hole” for emergencies! 

Dizzy, drenched, shaking because of 
nerve reaction, Matt Cardiff staggered 
across the cab, groping blindly for the 
“latch” and the “ET.” At last he 
found them. In a second he had shot 
the straight air into the service appli- 
cation and thrown his weight against 
the long arm of the throttle. 

With fire fringing her wheels, with 
drivers locked, the Golden Gate Flyer 
and the freight haulers of Number 
Eighteen came to a stop, nose to nose. 

A minute earlier and they would have 
met head on on the Broken Bow; a 
minute later they would have piled up 
in the crook confines of the pass; but 
a stretch of straight iron and a kindly 
act of Fate gave the clear-eyed veteran 
at the throttle of Number One time 
to halt his heavy train of Pullmans, 
gave Matthew time to stop the grimy 
monster that had cremated the remains 
of General Manager Melville Eason. 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE ROOM BEYOND. 


HAT night, when Matt Cardiff was 
lifted down unconscious from the 

cab of First Number Eighteen’s helper 
engine and brought back to Medicine 
Lodge, 


George Holden realized _in- 
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stantly that if he wished to save a man 
broken in spirit and body he must act 
at once. 

With a keen insight into the human 
side of things, the superintendent made 
it his first business to communicate with 
Miss Janet Belton, of Belton Lodge, of 
Sunset Trail and Rio Vista Valley 
fame. 

“Come at once,” was the message 
he sent her. “Matt Cardiff injured.” 

“The boy’s had a pretty severe 
nervous shock,” Holden said in expla- 
nation of his act, “and when he gets a 
little rest and more fully realizes just 
how much he has been through it’s go- 
ing to take hold of him. 

“THe’s pretty badly battered, he’s got 
a nasty little flesh wound, and his nerve 
is right on the ragged edge. He’s going 
to want some one to take care of him, 
some one more intimate than any ordi- 
nary saw-bones or some nurses. And 
if the clear-eyed, brown-faced moun- 
tain girl who has promised to take the 
‘long hike’ with him if he makes good 
isn’t the one person in this" world to 
put the breath of life back into him I 
don’t know who is.” 

It was not by train that Janet Belton 
came to Medicine Lodge, but by way of 
the mountaiin trails, on the good pony, 
Rowdy, Matt’s one cherished possession, 
which he had left in the girl’s care for 
safekeeping, while it was decided 
whether he was good enough for the 
Mountain Division. 

Accompanying Janet Belton out 
through the fastness of the San Luis 
Ravine and the subsequent rugged trail 
which eventually led into Medicine 
Lodge by way of the old Red Eagle 
Trail was Jeremiah Buckley, stableman 
at Belton Lodge. Mr. Buckley joined 
the expedition as protector of Miss Bel- 
ton—not that she really needed one— 
and to care for Rowdy should Matt 
Cardiff be too ill to do so. 

The girl found Matt propped up in 
a chair in a room at the Medicine Lodge 
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Hotel, looking glumly out of the win- 
dow. Plainly the world had dealt him 
a rotten hand. 

It was typical of the superintendent 
that he had not informed Mr. Cardiff 
of the fact that Miss Janet Belton was 
on her way to minister unto his needs. 
Hence it was with genuine surprise that 
Matt greeted the lady. 

“Janey! What brought you here? 
Aw, don’t it plumb beat blazes that you 
has to come when I’m out of chips.” 
There was absolute disconsolation in 
thesranger’s voice. “I drawed a royal 
flush and fell down flat—give my hand 
away, didn’t play it the way I ought 
to.” 

Janet Belton was direct, practical. 

“] don’t think,” she said calmly, “that 
you are exactly in shape, Matt, to judge 
whether or not you are all out of luck. 
Tell me the things that are bothering 
you, and maybe a fresh brain, that 
hasn’t been racked by the events Mr. 
Holden tells me you have been through, 
can see something that you have over- 
looked. The superintendent says that 
you had something up your sleeve that 
you seem to want to play out alone.” 

“T was sure enough scared I'd bit off 
more than I could chew. I mean I 
wasn’t nohow sure of what I had. I 
didn’t let on it had me going, but just 
the same it was regular big-league stuff. 
Big—so darn big it staggered me. 
Yea-ah, an look at meh! Got a lummox 
on my bean till I look like a horned 
toad. I look like a ruin—and pretty 
gosh dummed near was. A smoking 
ruin! Ugh! Wow!” 

Mr. Cardiff shuddered, and clasped 
his hand convulsively. He went on: 

“And poor old Mel Eason’s face there 
on the floor of that box car. Zip! In 
a spotlight about a foot. from my hand.” 

Softly the girl’s fingers caressed Matt 
Cardiff's hair. 

“Poor boy,” she murmured, “you 
surely had more than your share. It 
was a terrible ordeal! Terrible! But 
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they are saying lots of nice things about 
the way you stopped those freight en- 
gines square in the face of Number 
One.” 

Mr. Cardiff fingered the huge lump 
on his forehead tenderly, as he stared 
out of the window, along the face of 
the toward Jackson’s Knee. 
At length he said: 

“Janey, you-rode the Skyland Trail 
through Frying Pan Flats once for me, 
both ways in one night. Do you want 
to kind of ‘sit in’ again?” 

“That’s what I'm here for,” said the 
girl promptly. “What is it?” 

She drew a chair up beside him. Her 
fingers gently patted him on the hand 
encouragingly. 

“Janey,” Matt began, “I don’t know 
just how much Mister Holden told you 
about this thing, but the murder of 
Mel Eason is considerable deeper stuft 
than anybody knows yet—but me. I 
ain’t said much, because I don’t ex- 
actly savvy who to trust. 

“Last night I was going to meet 
Number Twelve, and was going to ride 
over the hill with that little bunch of 
men in the G. M.’s private car. There 
was a little court proceedings in order. 
But when the Princess Express pulled 
into Medicine Lodge Mister Eason was 
dead. 

“Then they stole his body. I went 
after it. They cremated it in the fire 
box of that leading engine. They was 
going to cremate ‘yours handsomely,’ 
but the last half of the ceremony had 
to be postponed, 

“Nope, a little miss like that won't 
discourage them kind outlaws. 
They'll try it again. I know too much.” 

Janet Belton started and gasped. 
Mr. Cardiff, however, smiled at her re- 
assuringly. 

“T didn’t mean to scare yeh, Janey,” 
“But if you are going to help 
Here! 


Rockies 


of 


he said. 
you’ve got to have the facts. 
Lookit !” 

Matt Cardiff took from a pocket of 
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his coat several broken bits of china- 
ware and spread them along the palm 
of his left hand. The girl stared at 
them wonderingly; then her eyes 
searched the face of the man with ques- 
tioning directness. lor 
the ranger was silent. 

“Do you know,” he said after a little 
time, “I don’t feel right.” 

“You're faint?” she asked with quick 
concern. 

“Nope,” he replied positively; “it 
ain’t that.” Then with sudden direct- 
ness he added: “Janey, there is folks 
who would give a heap for them pieces 
of china, or crockery, or whatever they 
are—folks who would commit murder 
for ’em.” 

Janet 
tense. 

“Yes?” she whispered. “And the man 
who burned Eason knew had 
them?” 

The man shook his head slowly. 

“They didn’t then,” he said; “they 
may by now.” Then as though a new 
thought had come to him: “Janey”—his 
voice dropped—“would you mind going 
down to the office and finding out who’s 
got rooms next to this one, and, if 
Holden is down there in the office, ask 
him to come up. And say—would yeh 
mind getting me a package of tobacco 
and some papers?” 

The girl went out and closed the door 
behind her. Matt listened to her foot- 
steps as they passed down the corridor. 
He was glad that she had come, and 
yet, after all, it was hardly fair to al- 
low her to share the things he knew. 
Wouldn’t it only bring danger elose to 
her, and perhaps without accomplishing 
anything worth the chance? 

However, he did need help now. 
He’d got to have proof. Men would 
laugh at his theories; they would laugh 
at the story he told, without evidence. 
He had wanted to be absolutely sure 
on every point before he took Holden 
into his confidence. 


some moments 


delton’s face was suddenly 


you 


But now he was afraid. He had been 
trying to work out a solution alone, 
trying to decide what was the best 
course to follow, when unexpectedly 
Janet Belton came to offer her services 
—in any capacity, as nurse or detective, 
or both—and he was afraid for her. 

The game was a desperate one. That 
was the reason he had sent her to the 
office for Holden. He had wanted to 
feel that there was some one there be- 
side bunged-up Matt Cardiff to protect 
her if anything should happen. The 
ends of that band who had been asto- 
ciated in the murder of Eason would 
justify to them means surprisingly des- 
perate. 

However, Janet, born of the moun- 
tains, was a fighter. She had been edu- 
cated in the East and she could help 
him because of her intimate knowledge 
of certain technical subjects. The girl 
could be of material assistance in com- 
pleting his evidence, and would not be 
so apt to tell him that the crack on the 
“nut” had gone to his head as the super- 
intendent would. It gave him the con- 
fidence in himself he needed, to have 
her there. 

It was in the midst of these reflec- 
ions that something caused Mr. Car- 
diff to turn from the window and 
glance over his shoulder. Instantly his 
blood froze. 

The door behind him had swung 
in softly; it was half open now. A man 
had entered; a second stood poised on 
the sill. The first intruder had the 
member of the railroad police covered 
with a big automatic, while from be- 
hind the uneven folds of a mask a pair 
of glittering eyes peered through the 
jagged slits. They were cold and merci- 
less eyes. There was, too, a look of 
satisfaction in their depths as_ those 
glittering orbs glimpsed the bits of 
china which Matt had spread on the 
seat of the vacant chair beside him. 

Mr. Cardiff’s mouth began to open, 
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but instantly there came a warning from 
the masked intruder. 

“Hist!” The black muzzle of the 
gat crowded closer. “One squeak and 
[ll drill you clean!” The words were 
low-voiced but ringing with sinister in- 


tent, Matt understood and was silent. 


The man by the door, also masked, 
now quickly advanced. His hands were 


behind him. There was a swift move- 
ment. Something whiie flashed. Then 
came a sweet, smothering odor as the 
thick folds of a handkerchief was 
crowded into his face—and Matt Car- 
diff drifted into unconsciousness. 

For the second time in twenty-four 
hours he was in the power of criminals 
who knew no bounds of outlawry in 
their desire to erase forever the strange 
evidence of a strange crime. 


Medicine Lodge is a small town. Its 
hotel is a small-town hotel supported 
mainly by its bar, and occupied but at 
infrequent intervals by guests. The 
main street is typical of the small-town 
street—long, peaceful and bordered by 
straggling houses and two or three 
sleepy stores. The police department, 
too, is of the small-town variety, and 
consists of a chief and the night force. 

In the gray-fringed twilight of the 
day following the night of strange and 
tragic happenings in the vicinity of 
Medicine Lodge both Tom and Jerry, 
of the local police department, were 
hovering in the neighborhood of the 
555 on the spur near the station. 

Officials of the Great Southern were 
continually coming and going, news- 
paper men were on the scene, the coro- 
ner and members of the railroad police 
were in evidence here and there, two 
detectives had appeared shortly before, 
while through it all there was the 
strained, tense atmosphere of death and 
things unknown. Whispering groups 
of citizens were gathered about the 
station building, profane individuals 
were centered in the telegraph office, 
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burning up the wires with all sorts of 
hurried orders, brief statements and 
appeals. 

Car 555 itself was dimly lighted and 
guarded closely. Grotesque and mys- 
terious its shattered rear door, 
where in the heat of happenings the 
night before Matt Cardiff had smashed 
it inward; fascinating and unexplain- 
ably impressive was that somber cen- 
tral compartment where a man _ had 
been killed. Even that bit of opening 
in one of the tiny rectangles of glass 
along the car top came under the scru- 
tiny of the ever-shifting groups of curi- 
ous people. 

Nothing could have better suited cer- 
tain children of the underworld than 
this wholly natural migration of the 
morbidly curious to the scene of death. 
That two strangers who had ridden 
into town in the late afternoon should 
maintain a frigid indifference to the 
violent tales as repeated for their bene- 
fit by the stableman of the Medicine 
Lodge Hotel was something few had 
interest in. Few, indeed, had taken 
note of the arrivals—they were dust- 
laden horsemen, therefore not an un- 
common sight. 

Directly after supper the two men 
had saddled their horses and left them 
near the rear of the hotel itself. They 
ate, entered the bar, and shortly there- 
after ascended to the second floor of 
the building by means of a rear stair- 
way. [Evidently they knew their 
ground. 

They had proceeded along the upper 
corridor with caution and entered un- 
announced a room which adjoined the 
one occupied by Matt Cardiff. Three 
persons awaited their coming with nerv- 
ous impatience. 

There was a hurried whispered con- 
sultation in a far corner between four 
of the party, while a fifth maintainéd a 
position before the locked door which 
led to the adjoining room. 

Said one of the four: 
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“He’s not been alone since he was 
brought here last night. The thick- 
headed superintendent has been with 
him most of the time. There is a girl 
there now.” 

There was a quick gesticulation by 
the watcher near the door. He joined 
the group in the corner. 

“The girl’s going down to the office. 
Mosey! Here’s the chance!” 

Without the loss of an instant’s time 
two of the number adjusted their 
masks, watched their chance and slipped 
into the room beyond. Their task here 
was accomplished with mathematical 
precision, even to painstaking picking 
up every bit of broken chinaware which 
Mr. Cardiff had placed in the chair that 
had so short a time before been oc- 
cupied by Janet Belton. 

And then began the swift, boldly de- 
fiant retreat of the two horsemen. One 
carried the limp form of Matt Cardiff 
tossed like a sack of grain over his 
shoulder; the other, who performed as 
rear guard, covered their going with 
two lightly poised automatics. 

With a rush of heavy feet, careless 
of interference, but with a mad defiance 
the captors flung themselves from the 
door at the foot of the dim rear stairs 
and lunged toward their horses, the 
larger of which was chosen to carry the 
extra weight of the limp body of the 
ranger. 

A moment later their ponies were 
wheeling from the stable yard into the 
lowering shadows of the night. So 
swift and daring had been their strata- 
gem that only one observer grasped im- 
mediately what it was all about. That 
one was Jeremiah Buckley. 


CHAPTER VII. 
RESCUED. 
HE office of the Medicine Lodge 
Hotel was filled with strange 
faces. Big men of the division and big 
men of the Great Southern admitted 
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that they were baffled by the events of 
the past few days. ° Their best bet had 
been Matthew X. Cardiff, and he ap- 
parently was off his noodle. 

Janet appeared among the gentle- 
men present and cast a hurried glance 
around for the superintendent. She 
felt strangely disturbed. All manner 
of vague premonitions were racing 
through her mind. 

An instant thereafter she saw Hol- 
den across the room, the center of a 
group of officials. She called to him. 
The superintendent turned and saw her. 
Then, suddenly from without, there 
sounded the clatter of hoofs. 

Somewhere in the rear of the hotel 
some one shouted; there was a woman’s 
shrill, excited voice from above. Aaron 
de Brisay appeared at the head of the 
stairs and called a warning. In the 
yard outside an old-fashioned revolver 
was fired. 

Naylor, who had been resting in a 
room above, came hurrying down the 
stair, hugging his injured hand to him. 

“Quick!” he shouted  hoarsely. 
“Something’s wrong. They’ve jumped 
Matt Cardiff. His door’s open, and 


1e’s Oo "bid 
1€ gone. 


Janet .Belton was the first to swing 
into action. There was a swirl of 
skirts, and like a young cyclone she 


bolted through the excited groups in 
the hotel office and rushed out toward 
the stables. 

In the yard in the gloom she found 
Jeremiah Buckley already under way. 
He was swinging onto Rowdy’s bare 
back, a big, old-fashioned Colt’s .45 of 
earlier days unlimbered in his hand. 

The girl called to him: 

“They’ve got Matt!” 

“T suspected something was on tap,” 
shouted Mr. Buckley, veteran of the 
olden days. “I was watching them 
hombres for the last two hours.” 

In a swirl of dust the veteran of the 
ranges galloped into the thickening 


night, a gray streak, while rippling 
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back came his own pet war cry, shrill 
and weird: 

“Vip-e-e-e-e! Yip- 
yip-yip-yip !” 

“Bang!” 

Again a hoarse thunderclap—which 
was the old gun speaking—rolled into 
echoes out across the mountain. 
Farther down the main street the 
more refined yelp of an automatic re- 
plied, grim, defiant. Twice more yel- 
low flashes slit the gloom. The men in 
flight had not expected a pursuit to 
develop so readily. Even at the best, 
they had planned that they would have 
time to lose themselves in the rugged 
paths of the Rockies to the south be- 
fore a party could be organized to fol- 
low them. 

They had plotted, however, entirely 
outside of that radius occupied by Mr. 
suckley. They had observed him back 
there in the stable—a rangy, sandy- 
haired, freckled, rather stupid-looking 
individual who appeared to be wholly 
lacking, so far as life went, above his 
huge red ears. They had immediately 
set him down as a minus quantity. 
Once more the outlaws, in their swift 
and clever planning, had miscalculated. 

It had been a long time since Jeremiah 
Buckley had .been aroused; hence he 
was “plenty bad medicine” after those 
years Of peaceful pursuits. Matt Car- 
diff was his friend, and Janey Belton 
was his employer and godmother and 
everything else that was good. 

He tucked his heels close under 
Rowdy’s belly, draped his upper works 
along her neck and settled himself for 
that moment when the range would be 
such that he could register more accu- 
rately on the particular target he had in 
view. 

It was at the beginning of the trail 
that leads into the Little Boy Cafion 
country that the pace became too hot 
for the rider whose horse carried a 
double burden. The gentleman reached 
this decision when he realized that 


Yah-h-h-h-h! 
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something over which he had no con- 
trol had removed his hat and laid a 
moist, burning parting along the roots 
of his hair. 

Instantly Sheeny Mike Killoran de- 
cided that again it must be every man 
for himself. He at once dropped the 
limp figure of Matt Cardiff into a scrub 
pine, and proceeded to try to get some- 
where before that howitzer behind him 
should split him clean open. 

It was not that Jeremiah Buckley 
wanted to call off the battle at this 
point—he would gladly have carried the 
scrap clear to the Rio Grande—in fact 
such were his honest intentions—but 
Rowdy shied at the body that had 
slumped into the brush beside the trail. 
The sudden maneuver nearly unseated 
the bloodthirsty stableman from Bel- 
ton Lodge. For a few moments Buck- 
ley continued the pursuit, but on second 
thought decided that Matt Cardiff prob- 
ably needed him just now. He at once 
dismounted and hurried back, though 
vowing inwardly to reload his old gat 
and resume the conquest in the near fu- 
ture. The thing had become a personal 
affair to him. 

At the body of Matt Cardiff Rowdy 
lowered her silky nose, her ears stiff- 
ened instantly, and she whinnied softly. 

Personally. Mr. Cardiff seemed to be 
coming around as well as could be ex- 
pected. 

“Anyhow,” Mr. Buckley told the 
pony, “he ain’t dead; I heard him say 
Jappus Cripes and a couple bad words. 
A guy that can cuss decent ain’t croaked 
by a jugful.” r 

Later it was proved that Jeremiah 
Buckley was right. Matt Cardiff was 
a long way from being a corpse, hand- 
some or otherwise. He was still swear- 
ing at intervals even after he was again 
established in a room in the hotel. 

“Cap,” he explained to Holden when 
the fog had lifted from his brain, “1 
guess I’ve plumb flummuxed the case. » 
The hellions got my evidence.” 
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The superintendent shook his head 
slowly. 

“Matt,” he said, “I can credit you 
‘with ‘being game, at least. As a de- 
tective, however, I think you would do 
better market gardening.” 

It was here that Janet Belton expos- 
tulated. 

“Do you mean to stand there and tell 
us that if Matt Cardiff didn’t have 
something there would have been this 
desperate attempt to kidnap him? I 
suppose your idea was .to have about 
ten armed posses scouring the country 
for the man who shot Mr. Eason, with 
Matt at the head of each of them. You 
wanted a lot of action—hurrah-st-boy ! 
Get out and get under! 

“You're not fighting men now like 
the Phantoms of Wolf River or ‘Black 


Jack’ of the Shoshones. You're going 
\ 


to find that out!” 

“IT guess, maybe,” said Mr. Holden 
cynically, “I made a mistake in sending 
for you.” 

“Shoo-o!”’ retorted the girl. ‘‘The pa- 
tient needs quiet. Skidoo—the whole 
of you!” 

“And in the morning,” said Mr. Car- 
diff slowly, “come around—and what 
cards I got left I'll lay on the boards.” 


When they were alone the ranger re- 
peated dolefully to Janet Belton: 

“They got my evidence.” 

“Not all of it.” 

“Yup! Every dad-debased bit!” 

“No.” Miss Belton shook her head 
firmly. “When you first showed the 
pieces to me up Rere I took one, and I 
didn’t put it back. I have it still.” 

What Matt Cardiff said is of no 
particular moment here. Nevertheless 


it included a prayer and a thanks offer- 
ing. 

“Put it in the safe,” directed the 
ranger, keeping his voice low, “and tell 
*em to place a guard over it.” 

There followed a council of war, or, 
rather, a preparation for the morrow. 
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However, it required but little time, | 


this general checking up. 

One detail remained. This Mr. Car- 
diff left to the girl. It necessitated the 
summoning of a witness from Denver 
—a professor there of whom Janet Bel- 
ton had heard. 

“T’ll wire him now,” promised Miss 
Belton. “I'll ask him to leave there to- 
night, and I'll be responsible for his 
expenses personally, till such time as 
the Great Southern shall take up resi- 
dence other than in Missouri.” The 
girl’s warm little palm crept into Matt 
Cardiff’s. “Good night,” she said. “Be 
sure to get a good night’s rest.” 

“Sure!” promised Mr. Cardiff glibly. 
“And when you go see if you can locate 
Jeremiah Buckley. ~ Tell him to get a 
pack of cards and come up. Better 
suggest that he tote his gat; I ain’t got 
one. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ARRANGING THE STAGE. 


HE only defense George Holden felt 
that he could offer in reply to the 
rather caustic criticism of officials of 
the road in connection with the manner 
in which this strange case had been 
handled, was to remind them that it had 
been Melville Eason himself who had 
brought Matt Cardiff in. 

He was rather reluctant to do even 
this, fearing to say anything that might 
reflect on the man who was not there 
to defend his action or explain it. 

Neither had it been George Holden’s 
intention to say anything that would 
hurt Matt Cardiff. He had waxed sar- 
castic in a flash of anger and because 
of the fact that the detective appeared 
to be keeping something back, or else 
was an absolute simpleton. 

None was more bitter in attack on 
the methods employed than Aaron de 
Brisay. This should have been done 
and that—everything but what had been 
done. Mrs. Eason also felt that very 
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little effort had been made to avenge 
her husband’s death or bring to justice 
his murderer. 

In her own petulant way she was 
worse than the others, Holden felt. He 
wished that he had more workers, like 
Naylor, who, even though injured and 
with his hand paining him severely, 
was everywhere in his efforts to effect 
the arrest of the guilty parties. 

The mystery of the removal of the 
general manager’s body from the pri- 
vate car on the spur was still unsolved. 
However, Naylor had explained that 
he had stepped down from the for- 
ward platform shortly after Train- 
master Brantford had gone for a doc- 
tor, and started to walk to the tele- 
graph office, thinking to wire his wife 
that his injury was not serious, but had 
changed his mind and returned to the 
car, deciding to wait a while. 

It was admitted that it would be a 
difficult task for men to enter by the 
forward door and quickly remove the 
dead man under the circumstances. 
The compartment in which the murder 
had taken place, and the last compart- 
ment of the car, the one in which were 
Mrs. Eason and Aaron de Brisay, was 
separated by a narrow passageway 
some ten feet in length. Also, re- 
membering that Mrs. Eason was in a 
half-hysterical state, sounds such as 
would have been produced by those 
who removed Melville Eason’s body 
would not, in all likelihood, have been 
noticed. 

The motive for such an act, it was 
admitted, was a thing that apparently 
defied understanding. To burn the 
body was an atrocity that could only 
be associated with maniacs. Whatever 


part Mr. Cardiff had played in the 
scheme of things, surely he was to be 
congratulated in some respects, cen- 
sured in others. 
sus of opinion. 

These were the things that were pass- 
ing through 


Such was the consen- 


George Holden’s mind 
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when he was approached by Miss Bel- 
ton. She smiled frankly at the super- 
intendent and held out her hand. 

“Please pardon my little outburst,” 
she said. 

“Sure,” agreed Mr. Holden promptly ; 
then added with a grin: “Why? What 
was it you wanted?” 

“T want to talk to you. Will you 
walk down to the telegraph office with 
me? I was just going to send a mes- 
sage over your head, but I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m going fo show it to you, 
and will explain something of its im- 
port as we walk along.” 

At the Medicine Lodge telegraph of- 
fice George Holden put the message 
onto the Western Union wire for her. 
It arranged for a private car for the 
professor, from Denver to Livingston 
to Medicine Lodge, on the Great 
Southern. The superintendent believed 
it would be much more convenient 
should the gentleman require an exten- 
sive apparatus for the work he would 
have to do. 

Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Holden 
the piece of rolling stock mentioned 
was dropped from Number Nine, the 
Inter-Mountain Express, a little before 
noon the following day. 

A man of middle age, with keen 
gray eyes that peered out from behind 
large-rimmed_ glasses, swung down 
from the platform and asked for the 
superintendent of the Mountain Divi- 
sion. * 

A little later he met Miss Belton and 
Mr. Cardiff. Mr. Holden excused 
himself, while the remaining trio ad- 
journed to the recently arrived private 
car. Over an hour thereafter George 
Holden was notified that, if it was con- 
venient, and even if it was not, it was 
suggested thatcertain individuals appear 
at two o’clock at car No. 555, there 
on the spur just west of the Medicine 
Lodge station. 

Matt Cardiff was smiling just a little 
bit grimly. Janet Belton was white- 
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faced and tense. George Holden was 
silent ; he had absolutely nothing to say. 





CHAPTER IX. 

SELF-INFLICTED. 
LL but two of the original little 
group who three nights before had 
ridden from Castle Rock to Medicine 
Lodge in the ill-fated 555 were present 
now. Melville Eason was gone. So, 
also, was the porter. Wide-eyed and 

quaking, he had departed. 

But the others were there. 
were several officials of the Great 
Southern—men who had. been most 
caustic in their comment on the case. 

The center compartment, where was 
gathered this strange, tense assemblage, 
was exactly as it had been left the night 
that Melville Eason was murdered. 

Holden was painfully brief in his in- 
troduction of the case. He said: 

“Mrs. Eason, and gentlemen, this is 
not a pleasant task with which we are 
confronted; but we will do the best 
we can. It will help materially if those 
of you who are asked questions will an- 
swer to the best of your ability. Mr. 
Cardiff, of our railroad police, will con- 
duct this—well, we will call it tribunal.” 

Aaron de Brisay smiled derisively. 
A trace of humorous indulgence showed 
on one or two other faces. Mrs. Eason 
dabbed occasionally at her eyes with a 
tiny handkerchief. 

Mr. Cardiff stood, as on one other 
night, with the tips of his fingers rest- 
ing lightly on the table’s edge. His 
gaze seemed fixed in the center of the 
table. Even for some moments after 
the superintendent had stopped speak- 
ing the ranger did not raise his eyes or 
give any sign that he understood that 
this strange court was in his hands. 

Men began to fidget uneasily. Mrs. 
Eason glanced at Mr. de Brisay appeal- 
ingly. John Naylor looked at Holden 


So, too, 


and shook his head. 
Nearly a minute passed before any 
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one noted the strange, shapeless ob- 
ject which apparently was the center 
of the ranger’s intent gaze. It was sur- 
prising then how quickly every other 
pair of eyes in that compartment be- 
came focused on the same battered bit 
of matter. The rapid shifting of 
glances was due, perhaps, to the fact that 
there still remained on the table five 
small cups and saucers, exactly as they 
had been left when Melville Eason fin- 
ished his last meal on earth. Some 
had been untouched ; others were partly 
empty. One, the cup that had been be- 
fore the general manager, was gone, 
It had been swept from the table by the 
dead man himself in the moment when 
he crumpled forward. 

The silence was almost unbearable. 
Another quarter of a minute dragged 
by. Then, into the midst of that ab- 
solute stillness, came the low voice of. 
the ranger. 

“That,”’ he said, “is the bullet that 
was supposed to have killed Melville 
Eason !” 

Some one uttered a half-smothered 
gasp. Another coughed nervously. 
Two or three made soft whistling 
sounds with their lips. 

“\Whew-w!” said General Super- 
intendent Elmer S. Blair, as he cast a 
startled and inquiring eye at Mr. Hol- 
den. “The bullet that was supposed to 
have killed Melville Eason!” He sud- 
denly flashed an interrogation at Mr. 
Cardiff. “What do you mean?” 

Mr. Cardiff glanced at the hitherto 
critical general superintendent with a 
cold and stony stare. 

“You're out of 
remarked. 

The rather pompous Mr. Blair bit 
his lip and subsided 

There was another awkward pause. 
It was plainly evident now that every 
occupant of that fated compartment 
was nervous. 

None was more aware of this tense 
state than Matthew X. Cardiff himself. 


order, mister,” he 
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His mouth twitched a little at one cor- 
ner. He suddenly switched the investi- 
gation to a new track. 

“Mister Holden, you made quite a 
stab at going after the man you saw 
behind Number Twelve there to one 
side of the right of way, didn’t you?” 

“Why, yes! Naylor, John here, and 
I started to give him a chase, but he 
made it pretty hot for us. He winged 
John, and I stumbled through the ties 


into a culvert and nearly broke my 
neck.” 
“Could you remember how many 


shots Mister Naylor fired, or was you 
going too fast to keep count?” 

“T couldn’t say. I don’t remember, 
Matt.” : 

“Well, anyhow, you’d say he done 
some shooting?” 

“Why, yes! I know I heard the re- 
port of his gun—and remembered that 
I was in front of him, and hoped he 
wouldn’t get me mixed up with the 
other fellow.” 

Mr. Cardiff turned 
abruptly. 

“Have you got the shooting iron with 
yeh you unlimbered the other night?” 

“Yes, sir!” was the reply, with a 
faint trace of mock deference. 

“Let’s see it?” 

Mr. Naylor produced the weapon, 
which he laid on the table. 

“Same one?” asked Mr. Cardiff. 

“Yes-s, 

The ranger made no move to pick 
the gun up, merely stared at it absently, 
as he had at the bullet. Then he said: 

“Got another gat person, 
Mister Naylor?” 

“No!” replied the officer impatiently. 
Matt Cardiff smiled 
while he absently let his fingers pass 
over that diminishing lump on _ his 
temple. Then he went on: 
“You're right-handed, 

Naylor ?” 


Mr. Naylor 


to 


sir-r !” 


on your 


vhimsically, 


ain’t you, 


“Certainly am!” 
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“Was you lugging this gat in your 
right hand when you got hit?” 

‘“[—I—yes.” 

“And got hit plumb in the fist of 
your right hand?” 

“You can see that, can’t you? You 
know where I got hit; you were here 
when the doctor dressed the wound!” 

“IT know it,’ admitted Mr. Cardiff 
meekly ; “that’s the trouble.” 

Here Mr. de Brisay interrupted. 

“IT object to this whole thing!” he 
said violently, “This backwoodsman is 
making a farce out of a serious matter. 
He is making fools out of all of us. 
He tried that cross-examination stuff 
on me the night of the murder. He’s 
crazy, I tell you!” 

Mr. Cardiff fixed the secretary with 
a steady gaze, which, while not exactly 
threatening, was at least disconcerting. 
Also, the ranger reached across the 
table and, with the forefinger of his 
right Hand inserted in the trigger guard 
of Mr. Naylgr’s automatic, pulled the 
gun slowly toward him till it rested on 
the table’s edge. 

The next second he flung a swift and 
igly interrogation square into the face 
of Mr. Naylor, of the railroad police. 

“If you was toting a gat in your 
right fist—how does it happen that the 
bullet passed between your second and 
third fingers and come out clean through 
the back of your hand? How did it 
get by the butt of your gun? Tell the 
gents that!” 

John Naylor’s mouth sagged open, 
then bit suddenly shut on an oath. The 
man’s face was white as death, while 
Matt Cardiff leaned forward slightly 
over the table, pointing his finger ac- 
cusingly at the bandaged hand of his 
brother officer. 

“That,” the ranger flung across the 
intervening space between them, “is a 
self-inflicted wound! Mister Naylor, 
you’re under arrest!” 

Matt Cardiff’s fingers were circling 
the butt of the other’s automatic mean- 
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4 ingY—but his eyes were not on the man 
with the bandaged hand. 


CHAPTER X. 

WHO KILLED MELVILLE EASON? 
N examination of the right hand of 
John K. Naylor proved conclu- 
sively that Matt Cardiff was right. The 
bullet wound was clean. Had there 
been the big butt.of an automatic pistol 
in the officer’s hand and a bullet from 
the gun of the outlaw beyond struck 
between the second and third fingers, 
there must surely have been a very dif- 
ferent sort of wound. Neither was 
there blood nor any marks on the butt 
of the weapon in question that would 
lead one to believe it had been knocked 
from a man’s had by the terrific impact 
of a bullet from a big automatic. Con- 
cerning powder marks that should have 
shown, and which did not, the ranger 
explained that.in all probability Mr. 
Naylor covered his hand with a cor- 

ner of his coat. ad 

After examination of the wound, Mr.” 
Cardiff gave an explanation of his idea 
of the motive for the deed. 

“He didn’t want no excuse 
the guy who did the shooting from the 
roof of that car. If he was wounded 
he wouldn’t be expected to pursue 
closely. Also it would appear that he 
had already made a strenuous effort in 
the line of duty. 

“Just how he did the trick, and 
whether he’s throwed away the coat 
he was wearing the other night or not, 
and all that sort of detail, don’t matter. 
Before this thing is all over John Nay- 
lor is going to tell us himself. Yes; I 
guess probably along toward the last 
he will.” 

The atmosphere of the place was now 
grimly tense with expectancy. A man 


to crowd 


who had for years been a highly re- 
spected member of the Mountain Divi- 
sion’s railroad police was suddenly ex- 
posed as in some strange manner asso- 
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ciated with the killing of General Man- 
ager Melville Eason. 

What was coming? Who would be 
the next? Even the manner of death 
seemed in question now. 

After directing that it might be as 
well to provide the officer, who had 
been standing, with a chair, Mr. Car- 
diff resumed the work at hand quite as 
though nothing unusual had happened 
to disturb the trend of events. 

“We're going to come up out of 
Feather River,” the ranger continued; 
“we’re going to come up to Medicine 
Lodge. And Mister Holden will tell 
us if, when he swung off the rear plat- 
form of this car, he remembers a few 
little details.” 

“T remember every move that I made 
that night,” the superintendent ad- 
mitted. “It's engraved on my memory 
forever.” 

“When you come out through the 
rear compartment as Number Twelve 
pulled in here, do you recollect if there 
was anybody in the compartment ex- 
cept Mrs. Eason and Mr. de Brisay?” 
Mr. Cardiff wanted to know. 

“Why, there couldn’t have been! 
Brantford and Naylor were here with 
the body, and the porter was in the 
kitchen.” 

“Was that rear door locked 
you started to go to the back plat- 
form?” 

“No.” 

“Did you lock it after you went out ?” 

“No.” 

Matt Cardiff paused, drumming o1 
the table’s edge lightly with his finger 
tips. ; 

“You remember when you dropped 
off at the depot,” he went on at length, 
“you come up to me and told me what 
had happened ?” 

Les. 

“Vou and I talked for a few minutes, 
walking along slow toward where Num 
ber Twelve was backing this car 555 
into the spur here?” 


when 
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“We did.” 
“We didn’t see nobody come out or 
go in that rear door, did we?” 

“No, and I was watching the car all 
the time.” 

“Nobody got on that back platform 
except a trainman who took off the 
markers, did there?” 

“No.” 

“After a little while you turned 
around and went back to the telegraph 
office, and I got up onto the rear plat- 
form. Now!” 

Matt paused suddenly. 
Aaron de Brisay. 

“Did you have a key to that door?” 

“No, I didn’t have a key to that 
door!” retorted the secretary. 

“Then who come into that compart- 
ment and locked the door after Mister 
Holden went out?” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain,” Mrs. Eason interrupted at 
this point, “just what bearing this has 
in connection with the foul murder of 
nfy husband. Why must my husband’s 
trusted secretary be forced to listen to 
your insulting and insinuating ques- 
tions ?” 

The woman turned to the general 
superintendent loftily. 

“I wish to appeal to you, Mr. Blair. 
sy what right does this person carry on 
this singular inquisition in this high 
handed manner? I demand to know! 
Otherwise I must ask to be excused.” 

Swiftly her eyes ranged the faces of 
officials who had been associated with 


He turned to 


her husband. It was Holden who re- 
plied. 
“Mrs. Eason, as I have already 


stated, it is not a pleasant task that we 
are about. But we must all go through 
with it. Go on, Mr. Cardiff.” 

“I’m waiting for Mister de Brisay’s 
answer,” the ranger stated quietly. 

“Well, I don’t know,” declared the 
other. 

“Tt don’t make much 
me,” drawled the ranger, 


3E Ds 


difference to 


“one way or 
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another. Only it looked Sind "of uaa 
Holden going out and leaving’ the door 
unlocked, while five minutes later I 
find it bolted and am refused admit- 
tance.” 

“How did I know who you were?” 
asked the secretary. 

“You didn’t—and that’s the trouble,” 
explained Mr. Cardiff dryly. ‘You 
knew, though, that I was on business, 
and you refused to unlock that door, 
which same necessitated me entering 
without the door being unlocked.” 

“Yes,” supplied Mr. de Brisay cut- 
tingly, “into the privacy of a woman 
and her grief. A proud achievement, 
surely.” 

But Mr. Matt Cardiff was not lister- 
ing to Mr. de Brisay any more; instead 
he was staring straight into the 
doggedly stubborn eyes of John Nay- 
lor. He had again suddenly shifted his 
line of interrogation. 

“Naylor,” he began, “you said once 
that while Brantford was gone for the 
doctor you went to the forward door 
for a breath of fresh air. You said 
again that yeh walked toward the tele- 
graph office with the intention of send- 
ing your wife a wire. Both times yeh 
lied! In those moments you was doing 
neither! You was helping to carry the 
body of Melville Eason out through 
that passageway to the forward plat- 
form!” 

‘he accused man shook his head. 
[t’s not so!” he mum- 
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“It’s not so! 
bled. 

“And,” continued the ranger, 
heeding the other’s weak denial, ‘‘be- 
fore I get done you’re going to be so 
ready to turn State’s evidence that your 
tongue won’t be able to wag fast enough 
unburdening your soul! That’s going 
to come when I show you up dead to 
rights—charged with being an acces- 
sory before the fact in connection with 


un- 


the murder of Eason.” 
“You can’t do it!” gasped the pris- 
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oner. “You've got no proof. 
I can explain everything.” 

Without an instant’s~ warning the 
next words uttered by Matt Cardiff 
were dropped like a bomb square into 
the center of this littie group in the 
compartment of the car where the gen- 
eral manager had died. Quietly, with- 
out a bit of apparent emotion, with a 
calmness that was almost uncanny, the 
ranger said: 

“Melville Eason was not shot! That 
he was murdered, is an indisputable 
fact, but it was not through the me- 
dium of a pistol bullet that he was 
killed.” 

There was a silence so acute that the 
tenseness of it was almost unbearable. 
Matt Cardiff waited a moment; then 
added grimly: 

“And that’s why the body of Mel- 
ville Eason was stolen! An autopsy! 
That’s what. the murderer—I can better 
say murderers—were afraid of! Now, 
who killed him?” 





None! 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE TOXICOLOGIST. 
ERPLEXED, with nerves wrought 
to the highest pitch, those gath- 
ered at this strange tribunal waited. 
The man was unmercifully deliberate 
—with the deliberation of one who is 

sure of his every move. 

At last he continued that weird in- 
terpretation : 

“The real narrowing-down process 
went along well enoug!, but when it 
came to the final action something went 
wrong. It wasn’t much, but it was 
enough. It was when that guy up on 
the roof pulled his fire and plugged off 
the target. I found the bullet embedded 
in the floor under this very table, 
plunked plumb up against a bolt-head. 

“He didn’t even hit his victim. That 
was sure enough bad. He was only a 
tool, anyhow. It was that gent’s busi- 
ness up there on the roof to make it 
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look clear on the face of it, that the 
general manager was killed by an un- 
seen assassin. 

“Only there was the chance that his 
bullet might not reach a fatal spot. 
Whether it did or not, it was consider- 
able better than an even bet that, for 
all there was to prove to the contrary, 
the dirty work was done by a bit of 
lead. 

“Mister Eason hadn’t been feeling 
well lately ; the shock of the report and 
the wound might prove fatal. That 
was what was written across the boards. 
Anyhow, that was good enough dope 
to fall back on until Medicine Lodge 
was reached, and two other accommo- 
dating cutthroats could gain possession 
of the body. It was plenty evident that 
they were assisted very ably by John 
Naylor. 

“Destroy the body! That was the 
orders the two outlaws I later became 
balled up with had. When Cardiff 
tripped into their act, why, the next 
best bet was burn him, too. 

“And speaking of having a grudge 
for me, there wasn’t anything special 
on tap till I was seen picking up the 
broken pieces of Melville Eason’s cup. 
Then somebody got scared and sent out 
the alarm, and a new plot was hatched 
to get possession of the broken china 
anyhow, and shanghai Matthew if pos- 
sible. 

“What I knew I kept under my hat, 
until such time as I knew it was worth 
something as evidence. I came awful 
near losing the evidence, but Miss Bel- 
ton took charge of a piece of it for me, 
so when the playful youths who made 
me go horseback riding with ’em last 
night lifted most of my bu’sted evi- 
dence, there was still one bet left on 
the table. 

“Seeing now that we are all here, 
maybe it would interest you some to 
listen to what a Mister Parish, of Den- 
ver, has got to say.” 

A moment later the gentleman who 
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~ had arrived slightly before noon via the 
special car was ushered in. He was in- 
troduced by the superintendent himself. 

“Allow me to present Professor Mat- 
eson Parish, an authority on toxicol- 
ogy,” was the brief announcement. 

The stranger nodded and glanced 
about him impersonally. In his hand 
he held a small rack of test tubes, a 
small text book—and a bit of broken 
chinaware. 

The gentleman arranged his para- 
phernalia on the table, then glanced at 
Mr. Cardiff. 

“Right here,” the ranger interposed 
in answer to that meaning glance, “‘it 
might be just as well for me to state 
that, although the body of the general 
manager has been cremated and _ all 
possibility of a post-mortem examina- 
tion gone forever, Melville Eason died 
of a dose of poison that was admin- 
istered a few moments before he col- 
lapsed. 

“That’s something some of you folks 
will believe impossible, because most 
poisons do not act instantly, nor in the 
manner that this particular one did. 
But Mr. Parish will explain that.” 

“A few facts that most of you al- 
ready know,” began the professor, with 
blunt directness. “Poisoning nearly al- 
ways produces pain and very severe 
vomiting, distortions, spasms, cramps. 
Take the Lamson case, for instance. 
Aconitine was given in powders in a 
capsule. About fifteen minutes after 
administering the victim became ill. 
Heartburn, soon violent vomiting fol- 
lowed, and delirium came before death, 
which took place about three hours and 
three-quarters after swallowing the fa- 
tal dose. Stomach and brain were con- 
gested. A skeptical person might say 
there was no poison that would act in- 
stantly and not produce spasms or dis- 
tortions or cramps or the like. 

“Nevertheless, there are 
which are deadly almost instantly. 


, 


poisons 
For 


the most part they are from India or 
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the Orient, and little is known of them 
fortunately. 

“There is a poison called woorali, 
from South America. It is prepared 
by the native Indians from the woorali 
vine and several other plants, the 
strongest peppers, two species of ants, 
and the fangs of two species of snakes. 
It is made by a tedious process into 
syrup, and kept very dry in a calabash 
covered with deerskin. 

“It does not produce convulsions or 
spasms of the muscles, but, on the con- 
trary, sudden paralysis, and probably 
causes death by suspending respiration. 
It acts almost instantly. No antidote 
has been discovered. 

“You understand, I am merely citing 
one strange poison as an example. I 
do not infer that it was woorali that 
was used in this instance.” 

Here the gentleman behind the large- 
rimmed glasses paused. He picked up 
a bit of chinaware. <A score of eyes 
flashed to that piece of porcelain as 
though in response to the action of a 
gigantic magnet. 

There was a slight nervous move- 
ment in the circle of faces. Mr. Car- 
diff shifted his feet a little, getting them 
under him ready for action. 

The toxicologist went on slowly: 

“On this piece of broken cup, a part 
of the bottom of it fortunately, I have 
found traces of a strange substance— 
a thing that is mysterious in many ways. 
One fact about it, however, is proven 
—and that is its absolute deadliness!” 

Instantly, from somewhere, a pair of 
glittering handcuffs flashed. Then 
came the words of the ranger, clear and 
tense. They were addressed to the 
woman : 

“Elsie Eason, you are under arrest! 
You are charged with the murder of 
your husband, General Manager Mel- 
ville Eason.” 

Like a statue carved in marble was 
the accused. Matt Cardiff turned to 
the man. At last the secretary’s nerve 
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had forsaken him. The shadow of the 
gaunt gallows he saw ahead of him and 
suddenly shattered the final vestige of 
his courage. He was trembling like an 
aspen leaf. 

“Aaron de Brisay, you are arrested 
as an accomplice of the woman in the 
murder of Melville Eason. That bit of 
broken chinaware on which Mister 
Parish has discovered traces of some 
poison is a part of that cup from which 
your employer drank his death!” 

Throughout the ordeal the woman 





remained strangely cold and defiant. , 


Her lips were closed in a thin, straight 
line; her eyes were dull and lusterless. 
She saw none of the tense, white faces 
about her, she saw not the man who had 
wrought her ruin, she saw nothing but 
the cowering, groveling thing at her 
feet—a man blubbering, a man with a 
confession already pouring from his 
white lips, the man Elsie Eason loved 
—Aaron de Brisay. 

“Oh, the mockery of the thing,” 
murmured Holden, shaking his head 
with weary resignation, “that I sat there 
and heard her ask him to drink his 
coffee—‘before it got cold!’ 
poor old Mel Eason, big-hearted and 
square, to drink that poisoned liquid. 

“And / sat there and saw her reach 
out to caress his tired hand, reach out 
to drop that deadly portion into his 
cup; saw her smile at him as he swal- 
lowed it. What a soul to take before 
her Maker!” 





CHAPTER XII. 
SHATTERED EVIDENCE. 


FROM their hidden retreat to the 

north of Medicine Lodge, out 
where Little Boy Cafion begins, Sheeny 
Mike Killoran and Funeral Figgart 
made their way southward. The game 


was up; the inside ring was broken. 
Now they must fly for the Rio Grande 
before they, too, were snarled in the 
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coils of the. Mountain Division’s rail- © 
road police. With them on that south- 
ward journey was Hair-trigger George, 
Other days there were for him ahead, 
but the present moments found him en- 
tirely occupied by covering the greatest 
distanee in the least possible time. 

Matt Cardiff, once the strain was re- 
laxed, again became the open-hearted, 
languid person whose birthright was 
the wide open places of the Rockies, 
The light in Janet Belton’s eyes re- 
flected the happiness that was hers in 
knowing that her man had won. 

One thing George Holden wanted to 
know after all else was said and done. 
When there came an opportunity and 
they were alone, he asked Matt: 

“What was it that you and Melville 
Eason had in common but that you 
couldn’t make use of ?” 

“Melville Eason,’ Mr. Cardiff ex- 
plained slowly, “had discovered the 
traitors—his wife, Aaron de Brisay, 
John Naylor. The secret was his and 
his alone. The proofs which he could 
produce he kept in his head. When he 
died he took them with him. 

“What I knew was valueless without 
proof. Matthew X. had absolutely 
nothing on those hombres or on the 
woman. Eason had held off a little, 
which was only human. He wanted to 
put the plot on De Brisay and-save his 
wife. It was all going to be fought 
out up here in the Rockies that night 
—but they guessed what was coming 
and framed the game quick. 

“They'd make it look like a ‘gunning,’ 
but would take no chances. They 
already had the stuff to make death 


certain. Leave it to the woman in 
times like that. 
“The galoots we're after now— 


Mister Hair-trigger George and Mister 
Killoran and Mister Figgart and his 
whole family of aliases—were the out- 
side crooks. Pretty good ones, too, 
I'd call ’em; and I ought to know. 
‘When they would get the glad tid- 
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ZB ings that something special was riding I couldn’t get the body, but I had the 
over the Divide they were the birds to next best bet. Melville Eason had been 
pull the stunt, splitting six ways on afraid they would try to kill him, 
the swag. Naylor passed along the finally. They were too stinking cow- 
dope to ’em, like you have savvied ardly for any but one method, and that 


from his confession.” would have to be mighty near a safe 
“But how did you know what to bet. 
look for? Why did you save the pieces “The last thing poor old Eason ever 


of that cup, even before you started a_ told me was, ‘If anything happens to 
search for the body?” me, Matt, boy—look for poison.’ And 

“Because I figured to take what I I did. What I got I guess you’d prob- 
could get till I had something better. ably call shattered evidence.” 











POLICE CHIEF RECOUNTS HIS KILLINGS 


O doubt U. S. Page, chief of police and tax collector of Mount Olive, North 
Carolina, has been receiving letters lately from various press-clipping bu- 
reaus, for he has shown that he is interested in reports of his work. He killed 
some men in the performance of his duty, and a Philadelphia newspaper reported 
the happening. A few days later Chief of Police Page sent the following letter 
to the circulation department of the newspaper: 

You will please send me two or three copies of your Sunday edition for January 26, 
1919. Some one notified me there was a story of the two Smith brothers I had to kill here 
on January 3, 1919. They were two bad men who had defied most of the small towns 
around here, including Dunn, Smithfield, Selma, Benson, and Spring Hope. 

I had been in a couple of duels before with negroes. One I put seven bullets in before he 
fell, the other, two. But I got a broken jawbone and part of the bullet is still in my head. 
The coroner’s jury has always exonerated me. That is the fourth man I have had to kill 
since I was honorably discharged from the United States navy in July, 914. 





A WASTE OF FINE ART 
THs is a story with a “kick”—a surprise, an unexpected ending. It deals, 
too, with a particularly masterly piece of safe burgling—one that com- 
manded the admiration even of the men whose safe was attacked. 

The firm of O. J. Maigne & Co., of Pearl Street, New York, were the 
victims. One morning recently its members arrived at the office to find their 
large safe “cracked.” The burglars had done a good job. The holes about 
the edge of the door were most carefully drilled. The charge of “soup” was 
just strong enough to take the door off its hinges—no more, no less. There 
was no unnecessay mussing up of the place. Apparently it took the robbers 
several hours to perform their task with such nicety and precision. 

And now here’s the kick. It was really thoughtless and inconsiderate on 
the part of the members of the firm to treat hard-working burglars so, but there 
was not a cent in the safe. All the ready cash had been taken to the bank on 
the preceding Saturday. 

Surely the society for the prevention of cruelty to petermen will have some 
thing scathing to say about O. J. Maigne & Co. in their annual report. 
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OLITE PETER” was what 
they called him in the under- 
world, and by that alias he 
was known also to certain of- 

ficials of the police department, who 
longed to catch him under circum- 
stances that would make it possible to 
send him to the big prison up the river 
for a long term of years. 

Being wise to certain ways Polite 
Peter did not allow himself to be 
caught, and continued his profitable 
career, being polite to such persons as 
he met—if they were prospective vic- 
tims—and robbing them later. 

Peter was a peculiar sort of crook, 
according to both the police and other 
crooks. He failed to play the game in 
the established way. He made crime 
a serious profession, banked his profits, 
and looked upon his mode of life as a 
sort of business career. Moreover, he 
did not show much friendliness to 
others of his ilk. For a time he was 
suspected of being a stool pigeon, and 
when it was ascertained that he was an 
honorable man in that regard, he simply 
was looked upon as a little touched in 
the brain and irresponsible, and was 
allowed to go his own way in peace. 

He always had a job, usually in a 
pool room or a cigar store of question- 
able repute, so he could not be taken in 
for not having visible means of support. 
He was a past master in the art of 
manufacturing alibis, and the police 


gnashed their teeth in rage when he was 
mentioned. Peter was a_ confidence 
man of a sort—that is, he caused other 
men to like him and consider him a fine 
fellow, and then he pumped them for 
valuable information and acted upon it 
according to his desires. 

A peculiar crook in more ways than 
one, Polite Peter refused to be a spe- 
cialist. He stated fearlessly that he 
was an all-around crook. All trades of 
crookdom had their peculiar tricks, he 
explained. And so a safe-breaker got 
into a rut and left his mark behind 
him; a second-story man grew into the 
habit of entering all houses in the same 
manner, leaving the window open just 
so many inches, and the police knew im- 
mediately that it was a “Smith job,” for 
instance. 

So Peter did not keep to a certain 
line and did not acquire mannerisms 
that might prove disastrous. At times 
he was a pickpocket, at other times he 
was a second-story man, he had been 
known to commit highway robbery, and 
once or twice he had blown a safe. Al- 
ways he had a job and an alibi, and 
dressed neatly, and smiled as if he 
looked at the world through rosy spec- 
tacles, giving the impression that he was 
a sort of gentlemanly young clerk eager 
to succeed and advance himself, 

While Thubway Tham—of course 
you know Thubway Tham, the clever 
little pickpocket who belonged to the 














aristocracy of the underworld, lisped 
when he talked, and worked only in the 
subway trains during the rush hours! 
Thubway Tham, we were about to re- 
late, believed very much in rules and 
regulations and system, and he took 
small stock of Polite Peter and his 
methods. 

“The thilly ath ith neither fith nor 
fowl,” Thubway Tham said in huge 
disgust. ‘One day he ith a dip, and the 
very next day he ith a confidenthe man. 
He plathterth hith hair down like a 
thimp, and wearth loud necktieth, and 
grinth like a thimian at the zoo. If he 
ith a proper kind of a crook, then I am 
the chief of polithe!” 

This outburst on the part of Thub- 
way Tham had been caused by the re- 
ported boasting of Polite Peter that he 
had robbed a company’s messenger of 
a payroll satchel. The satchel was filled 
with waste paper instead of currency, 
for the messenger was a decoy, but that 
did not belittle Polite Peter’s exploit, 
since he had made a get-away and no 
suspicion attached to him. 

It was about ten o’clock on a beauti- 
ful morning, when Thubway Tham 
made the assertion that Polite Peter was 
neither fish nor fowl, and he was walk- 
ing slowly along a street in the vicinity 
of Union Square. It was too early to 
enter the subway and make an attempt 
to “lift a leather,” and Thubway Tham 
was taking a constitutional. He was 
puffing at a cigarette, and thinking of 
nothing much at all, scarcely looking 
where he was going; and 350 he turned 
around a corner and came into collision 
with another man. 

“What the— 
gan; and then they 
other. 

“Tho!” Thubway Tham exclaimed. 
“Are you intockikated? @Doeth thith 
whole thtreet belong to you, you thimp? 
You have been everything elthg, tho I 
thuppothe you are a thtreet thweeper 
now.” 


the other man _ be- 
recognized each 
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“Little sore about something?” asked 
Polite Peter. “Why don’t you look 
where you're going, old top? How is 
everything?” 

“Oh, everything ith tho-tho,” Thub- 
way Tham replied. 

“Things are looking up with me,” 
Peter said. 

“Yeth?r” 

“Yes. If my good luck keeps up, 
Tham, old boy, I’ll soon have a bank ac- 
count that will look like a millionaire’s.” 

‘Bank account!” Tham gasped. 

“Sure, old-timer. You can bet I have 
a bank account. Birds like you never 
have one, eh? All you ever-have is a 
little roll in your pocket, and generally 
you don’t have that. No system, Tham 
—no system. If you got nicked you 
wouldn’t have enough to hire a good 
mouthpiece. Birds like you——” 

“A bird like me ith not a buthard, 
anyway,” Thubway Tham told him. 
“What line are you workin’ on now?” 

“That’s my old-timer,” 
Polite Peter told him. -“I may remark, 
however, that it is profitable.” 

“T have heard a lot about. your work, 
but I never have theen any proof,” 
Tham told him. 

Polite Peter glanced around and then 
stepped closer to Thubway Tham. He 
took a bank book from his pocket and 
exhibited it, grinning with self-satisfac- 
tion. 

“There she is, Tham, old boy—one 
thousand dollars!’ Peter said. “There’s 
the little nest-egg, and now don’t say 
that you haven’t seen proof.” 

“Well, my goodneth!” Tham ex- 
claimed. “I thuppothed from the way 
you talked that you had a million in 
your old bank.” 

“One thousand is more than you’ve 
got, isn’t it?’ Polite Peter demanded. 

“Tt may be at the prethent moment,” 
Thubway Tham admitted. “But I do 
not call one thouthand real money.” 

“No?” 

“No,” said Thubway Tham, 


business, 


“That 
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ith nothin’ but cigarette money. I 
wouldn’t bother any thilly bank with a 
thmall roll like that. It ith not worth 
writing down in the book. It ith a 
wathte of pen and ink. Ii that wath all 
I had, I’d carry it loothe in my vetht 
pocket to buy newthpaperth with and 
give to blind men.” 

“You would, would you?” 

“JT thertainly would,” Tham _ told 
him. “What a thilly ath to brag about 
a meathley one thouthand dollarth! 
The way timeth are now that would not 
buy a thquare meal. One thouthand 
dollarth! My goodneth! And I thought 
you had coin!” 

“Just the same, old-timer, I'll bet 
you'll never be able to show me a bank 
book with that much in it,” Peter said 
angrily. ‘You’re nothin’ but talk!” 

“Yeth ?” 

“se.” 

“Tl thow you!” Tham told him. 
“One of thethe dayth I'll thow you a 
real bank account. One thouthand dol- 
larth! My goodneth! I thwear I have 
no bank account now, you ath, but [’ll 
thow you one ath big ath one thouthand 
within a month.” 

“You will, eh?” 

“Yeth!” Thubway Tham said, and he 
brushed past the grinning Polite Peter 
and walked rapidly up the street. 

The conversation had angered him to 
a degree. Polite Peter had spoken the 
truth—Thubway Tham gave scant 
thought to the morrow, and his was not 
a saving disposition. He had been 
known to divide his last dollar with an 
acquaintance in hard luck—and there 
were so very many things in the world 
that were desirable and that money 
would purchase. 

But the words of Polite Peter had set 
him to thinking. Having a sort of sink- 








ing fund to be used for the hire of a 
“mouthpiece” in case of arrest and pro- 
secution was not a bad idea, Thubway 
And he was eager 


Tham told himself. 
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to show Polite Peter that he could get 
rich if he wished to do so. 

So Thubway Tham decided that he 
would open a bank account and watch 
it grow. It meant only a little harder 
work and some saving. He’d show 
Polite Peter a thing or two! No 
chameleon sort of crook who changed 
his specialty every few days was going 
to act superior toward an aristocrat of 
the underworld like Thubway Tham! 


II. 


Thubway Tham did not know much 
about banking institutions and_ their 
methods. He never had had much ex- 
perience in that line. He supposed 
that a man put in his money and drewa 
check when he wanted to take some of 
it out, and he realized that the bank 
made a profit by lending a portion of 
that money at good interest. He stood 
on the corner for a time, scratching his 
head and thinking. He investigated his 
pockets, and decided that he had one 
hundred dollars he could spare for the 
time being and that he would open his 
account with that. 

He darted into the subway and 
caught a train for downtown, to the 
financial district. He hurried to the 
building that housed one of the largest 
and most exclusive trust companies in 
the world, entered it, gasped at the 
marble he saw, and finally made his 
way toward one of the little windows. 

“Want to put money in thith bank— 
open an account,” Thubway Tham said. 

The man behind the little window 
did not even look up. He directed 
Tham to another window far down the 
line, and Tham hurried in that direc- 
tion. A_ severe-looking gentleman 
stepped up to the window and glared at 
him and aske#him his business. Tham 
stated it. 

“Whom do you represent? What are 
your business and financial references? 
What amount to open?” asked the man 



















behind the window. He said it all 
rapidly, as if it were a formula he re- 
peated every half hour. 

Tham caught the last question. 

“Want to start with a hundred dol- 
lars,” he said. 

The man behind the window gasped 
and then looked at Thubway Tham 
closely. 

“One hundred dollars!” he said. 
“My dear man, we open no account for 
less than twenty-five hundred. You 
must have made a mistake. I thought 
possibly you were the representative of 
some firm.” 

“Well, my goodneth! I thuppothed 
any bank would take money from a 
man,” Thubway Tham said. 

“This is more than a bank, my dear 
sir—this is a financial institution. No- 
body can be a depositor here who has 
not gilt-edged financial references and 
plenty of backing. We do not deal in 
small change, my dear sir. There are 
banks, of course, that would welcome 
your hundred dollars—worthy institu- 
tions that cater to those addicted to 
small savings.” 

But Thubway Tham, his face flush- 
ing, was gone. He hurried from the 
building and walked up the street. He 
entered the subway and journeyed up- 
town again, and he walked the streets 
some more. But courage returned to 
him after a time. Polite Peter had 
started his bank account with one hun- 
dred dollars, for Thubway Tham had 
noticed it in his book. Tham was de- 
termined to do the same. 

He observed a small bank on a cor- 
ner. It looked like an excellent bank. 
There were even flowers in one of the 
windows, and a sign in another de- 
clared that the institution payed in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent, com- 
puted semi-annually, and compounded. 
It appeared that this bank was a sort 
of charitable institution that was con- 
ducted for the simple purpose of en- 
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abling worthy persons to increase their 
assets without effort on their part. 

Thubway Tham gathered his courage 
and entered. He went directly to a 
wide window, behind which a fat man 
was sitting at a mahogany desk. The 
fat man smiled at him and arose. 

“T want to thtart a bank account and 
watch it grow,” Thubway Tham said. 
“T’ve got only a hundred dollarth to 
thtart it with. But I'll be puttin’ in real 
money every day. Thee? I’m in a 
buthineth where I take in loth of coin 
thith time of the year.” 

The fat cashier smiled benevolently. 

“My dear man, you are the sort we 
like to have for depositors,” he said. 
“You are earnest and sincere. You 
start small, but you build a fortune 
gradually. You are a safe investment 
from the standpoint of a financier. 
One hundred dollars is quite enough, 
and let me express the hope that you 
will make your account grow speedily. 
We shall be glad to help you, pay you 
excellent interest, find investments for 
you later. One moment, and I'll get a 
book for you!” 

Fifteen minutes later, Thubway 
Tham walked from that bank a proud 
man. In the inside pocket of his coat 
he had a deposit book, and in it had 
been written that Thubway Tham had 
one hundred dollars to his credit. He 
had not told the cashier that his name 
was Thubway Tham, of course; he had 
given the cashier a perfectly good name 
and address, one that sounded honest. 

As he stepped from the bank Thub- 
way Tham felt a hand fall lightly on 
his shoulder. He turned slowy and be- 
held Detective Craddock at his side. 

Now between Thubway Tham and 
Detective Craddock there was a peculiar 
feud of more than a year’s standing. 
Craddock knew well that Tham was a 
clever pickpocket, and he had sworn a 
great oath to “catch him with the goods” 
and send him up the river. He spent a 
great deal of time watching Thubway 
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Tham, but to no vail. Tham knew of 
the oath, of course, and it was his great 
pleasure to outwit Detective Craddock 
whenever possible. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fathe again, do 
I?” Tham said, curling his lips into a 
sneer. 

“Peevish this morning, Tham? Well, 
well! Perhaps you didn’t sleep good 
last night. Conscience bother you?” 

“Not that you could notithe it,” said 
Tham. “I am not a politheman.” 

“T noticed you coming out of that 
bank, Tham. Turning bank-robber?” 

“Thay? Ith it any of your buthi- 
neth if I go into a bank?” Thubway 
Tham demanded. “You make me 
thick! Thometimeth you are a mere 
thimp and at other timeth you are a 
thilly ath! Are you goin’ to pethter me 
thith mornin’ ?” 





“That depends, Tham,” Craddock 
said. “Are you thinking of taking a 


little ride in the subway?” 

“Perhapth,” said Tham. 

“In which case, Tham, old boy, I'll 
go right along with you,” Craddock 
told him. “We are getting rather tired, 
Tham, of having gentlemen report that 
they lost their wallets while riding in 
our beloved subway.” 

“That ith nothin’ in my young life,” 
Tham said. 

“Oh, I guess we understand each 
other, Tham! By the way, what were 
you doing in that bank?” 

“Maybe I wath changin’ a bill tho I 
would have thome change, you thimp!” 

“Very weil, Tham; there is no law 
against that. And what are you going 
to do now?” 

“Watch and 
him. 

He started briskly down the street. 
It was the noon hour now, and Tham 
wanted to be on a subway train, lifting 
a fat leather, and gathering funds with 
which to augment his new bank ac- 
count. 

Craddock 


thee,’ Tham advised 


heels, 


followed at his 
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chuckling because he knew that he was 
annoying Thubway Tham. The latter 
led him to Madison Square, went on 
down Fifth Avenue, cut over to Broad- 
way in time, and walked swiftly north 
again. Craddock refused to be shaken 
off this time as Tham often had shaken 
him off before. 

Tham was a man _ who played 
“hunches,” and he did not feel partic- 
ularly lucky this day ; and so he decided 
that he would allow patrons of the sub- 
way to retain their wallets so far as he 
was concerned. He entered a small 
saloon on a corner and ate a modest 
lunch at the counter while Craddock 
watched. Then he lighted a fresh 
cigarette and went back to Madison 
Square and sat on a bench and watched 
the pigeons and sparréws, 

Craddock sat on another bench and 
watched him for an hour, and then 
Thubway Tham grinned at him, and 
Craddock flushed. 

“Do you loaf all the time?’ Tham 
asked, walking over to him. “My good- 
neth! Thome job you’ve got!” 

Craddock did not reply; he stalked 
up the street in a manner that said his 
dignity had been insulted. He knew 
that the rush hour was over and that 
Thubway Tham had decided not to 
work that day. 

“Pll get that little crook yet!’ Crad 
dock promised ‘himself hotly. 


(Tl. 


The following day Thubway Tham 
left the lodging house he called home. 
He went by way of an alley, as a pre 
caution against meeting Craddock ii 
the latter happened to be watching for 
him. He felt that this was to be a lucky 
day. 

Far downtown he ate breakfast at a 
restaurant he never had patronized be- 
fore. He waited until the subway was 
crowded, and then he entered a train at 
Chambers Street and started north. 














When he emerged at the Pennsylvania 
Station he had two fat wallets in his 
pockets. 

~ Tham removed the currency as soon 
as possible, tossed the wallets into a 
trash can, and hurried toward his bank. 
He filled out a deposit slip and went to 
the cashier’s window. 

“Ah! Building up your account al- 
ready ?” the cashier said, smiling at him, 

“Yeth, thir!” 

“That is excellent—excellent! It 
gratifies me to see a man working hard 
and saving his money.” 

“There ith a man I know,” said 
Thubway Tham, “who brags becauthe 
he hath one thousand dollars in a bank. 
I thwore that I would have that much 
or more ath thoon ath pothible.” 

“IT see—a sort of friendly rivalry.” 

“There ith nothin’ friendly about it,” 
said Thubway. ‘He ith a thilly thimp 
and I am goin’ to thow him up, that ith 
all.” 

“T wish you success, I am sure,” said 
the cashier. ‘Make your deposits at the 
teller’s window down there. If you 
wish any advice, do not fail to come and 
see me. I'll be glad to see you at any 
time, my dear sir.” 

That was the proper sort of banker, 
Tham told himself, after he had made 
his deposit and started down the street. 
He was human, he smiled, he offered 
advice freely, he was an all-around 
good fellow. He wasn’t at all like the 
high-and-mighty gentleman downtown 
who had announced calmly that his in- 
stitution wouid take not less than 
twenty-five hundred and wouldn’t take 
that unless the depositor had references 
and was solid financially. 

Tham’s heart glowed, and in the days 
that followed he went about his work 
gladly, always alert for Detective Crad- 
dock, whom he met now and then, and 
frequently clashing with Polite Peter 
and sneering at him a great deal. Peter 
was a pickpocket again now, but he 
announced that he was going to drop 
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that and go in for second-story work 
as soon as the weather got a bit warmer 
and rainy hours meant dark nights. 

Day after day Thubway Tham 
avoided Craddock and spent a profitable 
hour or so in the subway, afterward 
going to the bank and depositing the 
most of his loot, now and then exchang- 
ing a few words with the kind, smiling 
cashier. And one day, some two weeks 
after he had started his bank account, 
he met Craddock face to face as he 
emerged. 

“Tham,” the detective said, “you’ve 
been hanging around this bank pretty 
regular lately. I’ve got my eye on you, 


old boy. Going after bigger game, are 
you? In with a crowd and about to 


raid a financial institution? Watch 
your step, lad, or you'll be taking a free 
journey up the river and have free 
board and room for a number of years. 
I saw the warden the other day, Tham, 
and he said that he had a suite all 
picked out for you.” 

“Ith that tho! You make me sick!” 

“You'll be sicker when you hear his 
honor say something about eight or ten 
years, old boy. What were you doing 
in that bank ?” 

“Maybe I wath borrowin’ a blotter,’ 
Tham said. 

“Been borrowing a blotter every day, 
have you?” 

“My goodneth! Can’t a man ’tend to 
hith own buthineth without havin’ the 
life pethtered out of him by a dick?” 
Thubway Tham demanded. “Are you 
wathin’ all your time thpyin’ on me?. 
It ith a wonder the taxpayerth don’t get 
mad and thtop your thalary!” 

“This conversation, Tham, old-timer, 
seems to be getting us nowhere,” Crad- 
dock reminded him. “There have been 
several complaints recently about wal- 
lets being lost in the subway. And Iam 
quite sure that you have been making 
bank deposits.” 

“Ain’t that all 
manded boldly. 


, 


right?” Tham de- 
“Thuppothe I have 
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been puttin’ thome money in thith 
bank! A man hath the right to thave, 
ain’t he? You juth get buthy, Crad- 
dock, and prove that the coin I depothit 
ith the thame that ith thtolen in the 
thubway. When you can do that you 
can make a big noith talkin’, and maybe 
then I'll lithten!” 

“In such event you'll listen all right, 
Tham; you'll listen to the judge giving 
you a sentence, and don’t you forget 
it !” 

Tham went on down the street an- 
grily, and Craddock journeyed in the 
other direction, for it was a few min- 
utes to three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and Craddock knew well that Tham 
would not enter the subway to work at 
that hour; moreover, Craddock had 
other work to do. 

Tham went to the room he called 
home and looked at his bank book. It 
showed that he had eight hundred dol- 
lars on deposit. The heart of Thub- 
way Tham glowed. He soon would 
have as much as Polite Peter, he told 
himself. Aside from that, he was ac- 
quiring the habit of saving. He decided 
that it was great fun watching a bank 
account grow, and he intended to keep 
it growing. Not that he was a miser, 
but it was a new game, at which Thub- 
way Tham wished to be expert. 

He met Polite Peter the following 
day as he left a restaurant after partak- 
ing of breakfast. 

“Well, how goes it?’ Peter asked. 

“Tho-tho,” said Tham. “How ith 
that bank account of yourth by thith 
time?” 

“T’ve had to cut into it a bit, Tham, 
old-timer, but I’ve got nine hundred 
left. And let me slip you the informa- 
tion that I'll put in about five hundred 
more within a week.” 

“Tho?” 

“So! Things are beginning to look 
up, Tham.” 

“T've got almost ath much ath you,” 


. 


- Tham said. “I can bank more coin in 
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a week than you can in a month, you 
thimp. It payth to be a thpecialitht in 
thethe dayth.” 

With that remark left ringing in 
Polite Peter’s ears Thubway Tham 
went on down the street. He waited 
until the proper hour, and then he 
boarded a subway train at Union 
Square and started northward. Almost 
at once he spotted a prospective victim— 
a prosperous-looking man who seemed 
to have something preying on his mind. 

That was the sort Tham liked. He 
moved toward the man and prepared 
to make a touch as the train came into 
the next station. At that moment, how- 
ever, he caught sight of Detective Crad- 
dock in a corner of the car. 

Craddock had on an inconspicious 
suit of clothes and a soft cap that was 
pulled down low over his eyes, and he 
was watching Thubway Tham closely. 
Tham shivered a bit. Craddock had al- 
most caught him in the act of lifting a 
leather. Tham did not carry out his 
plan. When the station was reached 
he ascended to the street, knowing that 
Craddock was following him, and with- 
out having made an attempt to get a 
wallet that belonged to somebody else. 

He tried to lose Craddock in the 
crowd but failed. That angered Tham, 
because the rush hour was_ passing. 
Pass it did, without Tham being able to 
collect a cent. He started down town 
again, disgust written in his face. 

The bank accourtt was an obsession 
with Tham now. It wasn’t growing 
half fast enough to suit him. He 
caught himself being willing to take 
grave chances to augment it, and he 
told himself that would never do. 
What did it profit a man to have a bank 
account if he was sent to prison for the 
manner, in which he had acquired it? 

Day after day he dodged Craddock 
and worked feverishly, and the account 
grew. Now and then he spoke to the 
fat, smiling cashier, who urged him to 
greater endeavor. 














“You must have a growing business,” 
the cashier said one day. “I notice that 
you have never drawn a check.” 

“T hold back enough for expentheth,” 
Thubway Tham explained. “All thith 
ith profit.” 

“Can I not invest some of it for 
your” 

“Wait until I get more,” Tham said. 

Two weeks later he met Polite Peter 
again. 

“How ith the bank account?” Thub- 
way Tham asked. 

“One thousand four hundred, old 
boy. That’s what I call going some.” 

tham grinned and exhibited his bank 
book. 

“And I have got two thouthand 
even,” he said. “That goeth to thow 
that it ith betht to follow one thertain 
line. It doeth not pay to bea jack of all 
tradeth.” 

“You must have held up some mil- 
lionaire,” Polite Peter said, with a trace 
of envy in his voice. 

“Juth ordinary buthineth,” Tham re- 
plied. “Only plain, every-day buth- 
ineth, Peter. It taketh a good man to 
gather in the coin like that. Think it 
over !” 

IV. 

Having triumphed over Polite Peter, 
Thubway Tham did not work for a 
week. He loafed about the parks and 
squares, and held conversation with 
Detective Craddock now and_ then, 
causing the detective to wonder what 
was in Tham’s mind. 

Then he happened to look at his bank 
book again. He thought how he had 
obtained the money, and suddenly 
account became precious to him. Every 
hundred dollars had meant a_ risk. 
Every wallet had meant a chance of 
going to the big prison 
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a decade or more. Tham shivered a 
bit when he thought of it. He had 
spent three years in that prison once, 
and he shuddered even yet when he re- 
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membered the seemingly endless dreary 
days and sleepless nights. 

Tham did not want to get himself 
into a fever of gain, grow careless and 
meet with disaster. So he decided that 
he would work his bank account up to 
an even three thousand dollars, and 
then he would let the money gather 
interest while he went about his busi- 
ness as usual, making his expenses and 
a little more. He always would have 
three thousand to fall back upon in case 
of emergency. It would hire a mouth- 
piece; it would be an excellent get-away 
stake; it would be a little nest egg if old 
age put an end to his activities. 

Tham felt his zeal renewed. He 
started out to get the extra thousand 
he needed. 

He found that Detective Craddock, 
more stispicious than usual, camped on 
his trail to such an extent that he 
scarcely could work in the subway at 
all. Craddock met him when he left 
the lodging house in the morning, 
trailed after him nearly all day, had 
little to say, and appeared to be angry 
about something. 

“Ith thith all you have to do?” Tham 
demanded of him one afternoon. ‘You 
follow me around like a dog after a 
thteak.” 

“T’ve got my eves on you, Tham, old 
bov.” 

“Yeth, and while vou are pethterin’ 
me it ith probable that thome crook ith 
thtealin’ everything in thight.” 

“I saw you standing in front of that 
bank again yesterday, Tham. Why?” 

“Becauthe there ith money in it, you 
thimp. It ith gettin’ warm weather, and 
whenever they open the doorth of that 
bank I get a draft. Thee?” 

“Tl see you in jail one of these 
days!” Craddock promised. ‘And then 
I'll recall to your nim 
told you soa. Tham, | 
you do that you're up to your old tricks. 
You're lifting leathers in the subway 
and you're banking the proceeds. 


ble mind that | 
know as well as 
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You'll make a slip one of these days, old 
boy, and then it will be curtains for 
yours. Understand? 

“Tf I did make a thlip, you couldn’t 
thee it,’ Thubway Tham told’ him. 
“And any time it ith curtainth for me, 
you'll be dead and gone. You don’t 
alarm me none, Craddock. You talk a 
lot but you don’t thay anything.” 

“All right, old boy. I’m wise, and 
one of these days I’m going to land 
you—and land you right.” 

Tham shivered a bit as he hurried 
up the street. He had felt a sort of 
premonition lately. He couldn’t ex- 
plain it to himself, but it seemed to 
warn him that there was trouble brew- 
ing for him. 

He knew that he needed only one 
hundred dollars more now to have the 
required three thousand in the bank. 
After he had it, he would take it easy 
for a time and be careful, he told him- 
self. 

He did not labor for two days, pre- 
tending to Detectiye Craddock that he 
had a bad cold and was feeling rather 
ill. 

“Subway air,” Craddock told him. 
“Stay out of the subway, old boy, and 
it will be healthier for you in more 
ways than one.” 

Tham took up the gage of battle; his 
beloved subway was being maligned. 

“The air in the thubway ith better 
than that hot air you thpill around tho 
much!” he retorted. “It ith perfectly 
good air, Craddock. You make me 
thick !” 

And then there came a noon hotir 
when Thubway Tham, assured that he 
had dodged Craddock and that no other 
officer was near him, brushed against 
a fat man who had an air of general 
prosperity—and got a wallet that con- 
tained a little more than a hundred dol- 
lars. by 

Thubway Tham exulted. He dis- 
posed of the wallet, hurried to the 
street, and went at once to the bank, 
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He deposited the hundred and kept the 
remainder for current expenses. He 
looked for the fat, smiling cashier, but 
learned that he had been ill for several 
days and would not be at the bank fora 
week, 

Tham gloated over his bank book 
that afternoon. He met Polite Peter 
and showed it to him, and was gratified 
to hear Peter announce that his own 
account had dwindled to twelve hun- 
dred, because of unexpected expenses 
and no income. 

“Learn to be a thpethialith,’ Tham 
told. him. “Get withe to yourself, 
Peter, old-timer. It doeth not pay to 
be a jack o fall tradeth, ath I told you 
before.” 

The following morning Tham put his 
bank book into the inside pocket of his 
coat and started briskly up the street. 
He was going to see the fat, smiling 
cashier and have an interview with him. 
He was going to invest that money and 
get, good interest, and then run no more 
unusual risks. 

Thubway Tham felt very grateful to 
the smiling cashier. There was a man 
for you! He wasn’t a snob, like that 
other banker had been. He was willing 
to help a poor man get ahead. Per- 
haps, Tham thought, he would even buy 
the cashier a present of some sort. 

His heart glowed as he made his way 
up Broadway. And then he came face 
to face with Craddock. 

“Why the smiles?” Craddock asked. 

“T juth feel good,” said Thubway 
Tham. 


“Going 


g to the bank again, I sup- 


pose? 

“Tf [ am, that ith my buthineth,” 
Tham replied. 

Craddock grinned at him, chuckled, 
then laughed outright. 

“What ith the merry jetht?” Tham 
wanted to know. 

“Tham,” the detective said, “there is 
such a thing as retribution, old boy. 
You are about to experience it!” 












Then Craddock chuckled some more 
and went on up the street. He did not 
do Thubway Tham the honor of fol- 
lowing him this day. 

Tham turned the corner and hur- 
ried toward the bank. He was eager 
to have his financial deal settled. He 
saw a crowd in the street ahead of him, 
and wondered whether there was a fire 
or an accident. He came closer to the 
bank, to the edge of the crowd. 

“What ith the matter?’ he asked a 
man standing near. 

“Bank busted! Cashier skipped out 
with the roll and has gone to Honduras 
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or some such place. They say it won’t 
pay two cents on the dollar.” 

“My goodneth!” Tham gasped. 

He fought his way through the crowd 
and verified the news. That kind, fat, 
smiling cashier! That philanthropic 
institution that offered four and one- 
half per cent, computed semiannually 
and compounded ! , 

Thubway Tham fought his way out 
of the crowd again. He stood near the 
curb and touched match to tip of ciga- 
rette, and scratched at his head. 

“Ah, well!” he said. “Eathy come 


—eathy go!” 


— 
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THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 


OR several years a group of people in New York has been urging that a 
public defender to aid poor persons who are arrested is as much a necessity 
to the securing of justice in our courts as is a public prosecutor. The proposers 
of this reform hold that the defense should have the same resoufces as are 
available to the prosecution. They say that a poor man cannot afford competent 
» legal talent and that he often falls into the clutches of unscrupulous lawyers, 
who mulct him of every cent he has and give little, if any, service in return. 
They hold, too, that a man unjustly convicted and punished, who is later proved 
innocent of the crime for which he was sentenced, should be compensated by 
the State for the miscarriage of justice which injured him. - 
No doubt to some readers this will seem to be a long step forward, but 
other American cities, and at least one State, have already established the office 
of public defender. The State of Oklahoma was the first to do so, and Los 
Angeles, California, and Portland, Oregon, have also introduced an official friend 
of the poor defendant. In Los Angeles four lawyers and two assistants handle 
over a hundred cases a week, and, by so doing, relieve the city of the cost 
of keeping many innocent persons in jail. 














THE FISHPOLE BURGLAR 


A NOVEL catch in the New York police net recently was one Frank Palumbo, 

described as a “fishpole burglar”—not that he had a particular fancy for 
helping himself to fishpoles, but because one of those popular sporting implements 
was his favorite tool of trade. 

His method was to sit on the roof of an apartment house, and, by means of 
rod, line, and hook, fish up from adjacent windows such articles of jewelry, 
clothing, knickknacks, et cetera, as could readily be captured in this way. Bedside 
chairs on which slumbering gentlemen had deposited their watches and money 
for the night seem to have been his particular hobby. When arrested he had in 
his possession a gold timepiece which had disappeared from a chair in the manner 
indicated a few nights previously. 








LOTHED in a vivid brown 
. 7 suit of dapper design, a lav- 

ender waistcoat, shiny tan 

shoes, and a soft brown hat 
that sat at a sportive angle on his head, 
Cornelius “Alibi” Pilking smiled a 
bland and easy smile as he swung 
through the door of the Grotto Café, 
sat down at a table in the rear, and told 
a waiter to bring him a double-decker 
of brandy and soda. 

Pilking, whose middle name had been 
conferred upon him in recognition of 
his astounding ability to juggle the ele- 
ments of time and place, and thus be- 
devil the police whenever they fancied 
they had an open-and-shut case against 
him, sipped his refreshment slowly and 
with keen relish. Always, afters con- 
ceiving a particularly happy idea, he 
permitted himself a double-decker and 
an hour or two of smiling introspection. 
The happier his idea and the more profit 
it promised to yield him, the blander 
and broader was his smile. The grin 
that now wreathed his countenance 
seemed to register an inspiration worth 
at least ten thousand dollars. 

Thanks to circumstance, which usu- 
ally worked on Pilking’s side, he was 
about to achieve a coup which, accord- 
ing to his careful estimate, would net 
him exactly “that amount. He had 
planned the enterprise with his usual 
shrewdness and attention to detail, and 
the execution of the scheme promised to 
be both safe and easy. As usual, he 





would have a perfect alibi to fall back 
upon in case the police should ask em- 
barrassing questions. 


Though he had 
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several hours to while away before he 
could put his plan into effect, he felt as 
sure of the money as if it were already 
in his pocket. 

Opening a monogrammed morocco 
case, he took out a long, thin Porto 
Rican cigar and began to smoke with 
great gusto. Cornelius Alibi Pilking, 
who was pleased to regard himself as 
something of a bon vivant, was par- 
ticularly fond of that brand. It con- 
sisted of a rich, pungent blend specially 
prepared for him by a San Juan tobac- 
conist who on the first of every month 
sent Pilking a generous supply of it. 
As he pulled at the weed Pilking tipped 
his chair back, gave himself over to 
soothing thoughts, and thanked his 
lucky star that he was not like Mat 
Brown. 

For Mat Brown, shrunken, hollow- 
eyed and shabby, was just then slinking 
through the barroom in quest of some 
one he might “brace” for a drink. 
Once upon a time Pilking and Brown 
had been united in an unholy alliance 
against their neighbors’ goods, but the 
other’s crude methods had irked Pilk- 
ing’s wzsthetic nature, and they had 
finally dissolved parinership. Now 
Pilking had no for his former 
partner except to twit him on his short- 
comings and, incidentally, flaunt his 
own superiority. With a grand wave 
of the hand he beckoned Brown. 

“Sit down and have something,” he 
invited magnanimously. 

3rown sat down, eagerly gulped the 
drink the waiter brought him, then 
stared ruefully at the empty glass. 


use 














> 


inquired Pilking. 
brag of,’ confessed 


“How’s tricks! 
“Nothing to 
Brown humbly, enviously squinting up 


and down Pilking’s gaudily garbed 
person. ‘You look like ready money, 
Alibi.” 

Pilking smiled deprecatingly. “Well, 
I can’t complain. Look here, Mat, 


why don’t you get a grip on yourself?” 

“What’ye mean, Alibi?’ Mat re- 
garded his former partner out of wa- 
tery eyes. 

“Why don’t you chuck the cheap 
crook business and go in for some real 
money? That’s’ what I mean, Mat. 
This strong-arm stuff you’re pulling 
isn’t getting you anywhere. Look at 
me. 1 use brain, not brawn, and I’m 
living soft and easy. Why don’t you 
watch my smoke?” 

There was a scowl on Mat’s chinless 
and fatuous. face. He peered stolidly 
at Pilking while he fingered the empty 
glass. 

“Aw, what’yer givin’ me, Alibi?” he 
grumbled sourly. “The reason the soft 
and easy stuff’s been comin’ your way ts 
that you’ve been lucky; that’s all.” 

“Wrong, Mat.” Pilking smiled 
superciliously. “It isn’t luck. It’s gray 
matter that gets me by. You could do 
the same thing if you had brains instead 
of raspberry jelly inside your bean. To 
get anywhere if this world, Mat, you’ve 
got to work your think factory. That’s 
what I’m doing. Why don’t you watch 
my sinoke ?” 

“You've that twice 
served Mat ungraciously. 


said now,” ob 


“It'll bear repeating, sonny. Size me 


up. Do I ring up like a 


4 scarecrow 1n 


hand-me-downs? Am | worrying about 


where my next feed is coming from? 


Do I look for a cheap place to flop when 
f And why 


the curfew rings? I do not. 


don’t I? Because I’ve got brains and 
use ’em. But I’m wasting my time 
talking sense to an amachure bungler 
like you Ideals don’t percolate a dome 
like yours. Have a real smoke.” 
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After a disgusted glance at the murky 
stogy clamped between Mat’s yellow 
teeth, Pilking produced his morocco 
case and passed it across the table. 

“No, thanks.” Mat shook his head 
emphatically. ‘‘Don’t care for that kind 
of stinkerino.” 

“There you go again.” With a con- 
temptuous shrug of the shoulders, Pilk- 
ing snapped the case shut and restored 
it to his pocket. “You've got exactly 
the kind of tastes, Mat, that go with a 
skull full of raspberry jelly. I don’t 
suppose it means anything to you that 
this ‘stinkerino,’ as you call it, is my 
private brand and made especially for 
yours truly. I don’t suppose it soaks 
through a bean like yours that a gentle- 
man finds satisfaction in smoking a 
cigar that nobody else smokes.” 

Mat pondered heavily. ‘‘No,” he said 
dully, “I don’t quite get it. And it 
seems to me that your private brand of 
stinkerino came mighty close to getting 
you in bad one’t. Eh, Alibi?” 

“So. % cad,” \ 


Pilking’s 


grin 


came 


reminiscent 
creased face, “It 
pretty near queering one of the niftiest 
alibis I ever invented. That was the 
time I annexed the string of pearls that 
used to the fat neck of Mrs. 
Jacob Westhaven. Got a bit reckless, 
one of 
cigars right in the Westhaven drawing 
Nervy—er, Well, | 
happened to drop a little ash on one of 
the Westhaven rugs, and the dick who 
to work on the case next morn 


adorn 


you know, and smoked these 


room, sonny ? 


went 


g remembered that there are almost 


as many kinds of cigar ashes as there 
Pilking gave an 


in 


are kinds of cigars.” 
amused chuckle. 

“Yep, I There 
piece about it in the paper,” 
Mat. 

“He was a wise dick,” 
tinued Pilking, evidently enjoying the 
recital. “By and by he found that the 


remember. Was a 


obser \ ed 


pretty con 


ash must have come from a_ Porto 


Rican cigar. After that it didn’t 
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him long to discover that the cigar 
was a private blend and that a chap 
named Cornelius Pilking was mighty 
fond of said blend. That dick gave me 
a scare, Mat. He made my alibi look 
mighty sick for a while. My mouth- 
piece, the one which could make black 
look as white as your collar was last 
year, made the jury believe that my 
private brand wasn’t so blamed private 
but that somebody else might have 
taken a whiff of it. That got me off.” 

“You was lucky,” commented Mat, 
looking wistfully at the empty glass. 

“Lucky? Well, maybe I was. Any- 
how, the real wise guy is he who turns 
his ticklish experiences into legal ten- 
der. That’s just what I’m going to do, 
sonnie. I’m going to capitalize those 
cigar ashes to the tune of ten thousand 
simoleons.” 

“Huh?” Mat’s glassy eyes opened 
into a wide stare. 

“Don’t get it, eh? Well, I didn’t ex- 
pect you to. Fact is, 1 wouldn't have 
spoken as free and easy as I did if I’d 
thought it would penetrate that solid 
mahogany dome of yours. Well, you 
just watch my smoke.” 

“That’s the third time you’ve sprung 
that one,” reminded Mat surlily. 

“Also the last,” declared Pilking. 
“What’s the use of throwing pearls to 
swine? Besides, J must be on my way. 
S’‘long.” 

He paid the waiter, strode majes- 
tically from the café, and disappeared 
in the jam outside. The moment the 
door closed behind him, Mat rose with 
unwonted briskness from his chair. 

“Alibi seems to have something big 
on,’ he muttered, a look of cunning 


in his face. “Guess I'll take his tip and 
watch his smoke for a while.” 

He shuffled from the café and 
plunged into the swirling throng on the 
sidewalk. A few moments later he had 
caught sight of the swaggering figure 
of Cornelius Alibi Pilking. 


II. 


Three hours later Pilking stood ir 
his room in the genteel boarding house 
conducted by Mrs, Smathers, and re- 
garded himself approvingly in the mir- 
ror. He had doffed his flamboyant 
attire and substituted a quiet serge suit 
of dark blue, plain black shoes, and a 
dark necktie. His face, which usually 
suggested the artfulness and cunning 
of a fox, was almost pious now. He 
seemed a vastly changed man, save for 
the fact that he was still smoking one 
of the thin, black cigars he was reg- 
ularly receiving from San Juan. 

Lighting each successive one from 
the stub of its predecessor, Pilking had 
smoked a total of five since arriving at 
his boarding house. He did not usually 
smoke as heavily as that, but on this 
occasion he had devoured the weeds 
with a certain systematic matter-of- 
factness that suggested a purpose apart 
from mere enjoyment. Another pe- 
culiar thing was that, instead of scatter- 
ing the ashes over Mrs. Smathers’ rugs, 
as he very frequently did, he deposited 
them carefully and gingerly in a small 
tin box lined with silver foil. As the 
result of diligent handling, the ash did 
not pulverize, but lay in small sectional 
cones and cylinders against the lining 
of the box. 

Pilking finished his sixth cigar, ten- 
derly deposited the ash formation in the 
box, and looked at his watch. 

“Six-ten,” he mumbled, snapping the 
lid shut. “It’s a pokey rattler, and it’ll 
take me a good hour and a half to get 
out there. About time to start.” 

He raised the two windows to let 
the tobacco smoke out of the room, then 
opened a dresser drawer and took out a 
pair of pajamas and a change of linen. 
Then he drew a battered traveling bag 
from under the bed, placed the pajamas 
at the bottom, carefully closed the lid on 
the tin box containing the ashes and, 
taking pains not to turn it upside down 

















or disturb its contents, imbedded the 
box carefully between layers of cloth- 
ing. Before closing the bag, he made 
sure-that the articles in it were snugly 
packed. , 

Next Pilking gathered the stubs of 
the six cigars, folded them in a piece of 
newspaper, and put the package in his 
pocket. A glance into the interior of 
the morocco case revealed two cigars. 
After a few moments of studious reflec- 
tion—for he was in the habit of giving 
careful consideration to every detail of 
an alibi—he put in several more. He 
surveyed the room with a keenly ob- 
servant eye, once more inspected his re- 
flection in the mirror, then gently picked 
wp the suit case and left his apartment. 

“Ah, Mrs. Smathers,” he addressed 
the landlady as he encountered that 
buxom personage in the lower hall, “I’m 
running out to Glenview to spend Sun- 
day with my uncle. I don’t expect to be 
back till Monday morning.” 

“You will not stay for dinner?” in- 
quired Mrs. Smathers in grieved tones. 

“Can't,” said Pilking. “Want to 
catch the six-forty-two. Good-by.” 

A gratified grin illumined his une- 
tuous face as he swung down the street, 
unaware that a shabby, shrunken and 
shifty-eyed creature was watching him 
from the shelter of a lamp-post on the 
corner. Having ample time, he walked 
the short distance to the terminal, pur- 
chased a ticket for Glenview, boarded 
the waiting train and placed the bag be- 
side him on the cushioned seat. « 

The self-reliant smile that creased his 
face might have changed to a scowl of 
perplexity if he could have observed the 
conduct of the slinking shadow that had 
followed him from the boarding house. 
The pursuer had heard Pilking’s re- 
quest for a ticket to Glenview, and for 
an instant, as his hands dived into 
empty pockets, a baffled look rested on 
his features. He peered at the com- 
muters who thronged the concourse. 
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People of that class, he knew, seldom 
carried much money, but for that very 
reason they were careless of pick- 
pockets, and he needed only two or 
three dollars. 

He edged into the thick of the crowd, 
looked about him speculatively, ex- 
ecuted a clumsy but successful ma- 
neuver with his hand, and a few 
moments later, with a ticket and some 
change in his vest pocket, he was seated 
in a coach directly behind the one oc- 
cupied by Cornelius Alibi Pilking. 

“T’m followin’ his smoke, all right,” 
he said to himself, with a smile. 

Pilking neither heard nor saw, and 
therefore was completely at peace with 
himself and the world. Ostensibly he 
was about to pay one of his infrequent 
visits to his uncle, Stanford Pilking, 
medical doctor, whose chief charac- 
teristics were a strong devotion to his 
profession and a fond belief that his 
brother’s son could never descend to 
anything criminal. On the rare occa- 
sions when Cornelius had collided with 
the law, Doctor Pilking was firmly con- 
vinced that the police had blundered 
and were persecuting an innocent, hard 
working and law-abiding citizen. 

Pilking grinned blandly as the train 
thundered over the bleak prairie. His 
uncle would never guess that the sole 
purpose behind his visit was to arrange 
an alibi. As soon as his uncle agd the 
housekeeper had retired, he meant to 
sneak out of the house, return fo the 
city by a freight train which, as he had 
carefully ascertained, usually left Glen 
view about eleven-thirty. Back in the 
city, he intended to explore the contents 
of a certain crib which had appealed to 
his burglarious imagination for some 
time, after which he would return to 
Glenview, sneak back into the house an 
hour before breakfast, and remove 
from his person every trace of his 
night’s adventure. 

It was a rather clumsy and ordinary 
alibi, so far as its general outlines were 
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concerned, but the cigar ashes would 
glorify it into a work of genius. Cigar 
ashes of the same kind had almost 
proved his undoing once; to Pilking it 
seemed fitting that now he should use 
them to bedevil the police. It was a 
touch of poetic justice, he thought. 

Darkness had fallen when he stepped 
from the train at Glenview, cautiously 
handling the grip to keep it from strik- 
ing against his knees. He chatted with 
the station agent for a few minutes, im- 
pressing upon the latter’s mind that he 
had come to visit his uncle, Doctor 
Stanford Pilking, and should probably 
remain over Sunday. On his way up 
Main Street, he stopped at a cigar and 
stationery store to purchase a bottle of 
fountain-pen ink, explaining to the 
dealer that he had neglected to fill the 
pen before leaving the city and that 
ordinary ink always seemed to clog it. 

His uncle’s house was a small yellow 
dwelling on a side street intersecting the 
main thoroughfare. It had often im- 
pressed him as a particularly gloomy 
and prosaic place, and he could not un- 
derstand how anybody could be content 
to live there. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders disdainfully as he mounted the 
porch and rang the doorbell, but a mo- 
ment later a genial expression came 
into his face. 

“Hello, Josephine!” he exclaimed af- 
fably gs a small white-haired woman, 
his uncle’s 
door. She regarded him sharply for an 
instant, then her face broke into a vast 
grin. 

“Why, if it isn’t Mr. Cornelius!” she 
ejaculated. “Come right in. The doctor 
sure’ll be glad to see you. He’s out on 
a sick call, and I don’t know what time 
he’ll get in. There’s been so much 
sickness lately that the poor man hardly 
ever gets a good night’s rest.” 

“Tough luck,” remarked  Pilking 
sympathetically, following the woman 
into the living room. The news that his 
uncle was out did not surprise him, and 


housekeeper, opened the 





the fact would not interfere with his 
plan. 

“T’ll get you your dinner right away,” 
the woman babbled on. “No telling 
what time the doctor will be in. Maybe 
in an hour, and maybe not till morning. 
You can never tell these days, what 
with influenza and all.” 

Pilking was hungry and offered no 
objections. During dinner he man- 
aged to keep up his end of the small 
talk, for it had long been his boast that 
he could make himself agreeable to 
people of all kinds. Eight o’clock came, 
and the doctor had not returned. He 
was beginning to find the wait irksome, 
he noticed with gratification that the 
housekeeper was showing Signs of 
drowsiness. 

“Better turn in, Josephine,” Je sug- 
gested benignly, after the clock had 
struck nine. “T’ll go to my room and 
read for a while.” 

The woman assented, and Pilking 
took a book from the table and followed 
the ‘housekeeper to the room he had 
always occupied when visiting his uncle. 
While she turned back the bed cover- 
ing and smoothed the pillows; Pilking 
took out his morocco case. 

“It’s a lucky thing I brought plenty 
of cigars along,” he observed with a 
chuckle. “Did you ever suffer from in- 
somnia, Josephine?” 

“No, sir; I generally sleep like a log 
from the moment my tired bones touch 
the bed till I wake up.” 

“You're lucky,” said Pilking, lighting 
one of the Porto Rican cigars. “I 
haven’t slept well for weeks. I’ve been 
sitting up till all hours, reading, smok- 
ing, and fretting because I can’t sleep. 
Bet I’ll smoke eight or ten cigars to- 
night before my eyes close.” 

“Eight or ten!’’ exclaimed Josephine, 
aghast. “Why, that’s awful, Mr. 
Cornelius! The doctor only smokes 
three a day, and he says that’s too 
much.” 

“Well, what’s a fellow to do when he 

















can't sleep? That reminds me—wish 
you'd bring me an ash tray, Josephine. 
It'd be a shame if I[ should spill ashes 
on your lovely carpet.” 

“ll bring you the doctor’s. He 
hardly ever uses it, anyhow.” 

She stepped out, returning in a few 
minutes with a small brass tray which 
she placed on the table. 

“Thanks, Josephine,” murmured Pilk- 
ing, sitting down. “Bet you'll find it 
full of cigar stubs and ashes in the 
morning.” He beamed, congratulating 
himself on having thrown out a rather 
shrewd hint. “Guess I'll consult Uncle 
Stanford about this insomnia of mine. 
That’s one of the reasons I came out 
to-night.” 

The housekeeper expressed a fervent 
wish that Pilking’s insomnia might be 
relieved, wished him a good night, and 
retired. She had no sooner gone than 
the pious look fled from Pilking’s face 
and a shrewd and cunning expression 
took its place. He opened the bag, 
which he had gently put down at the 
foot of the bed, removed several layers 
of clothing, and took out the tin box. 
The ash had been but slightly disturbed 
during the journey, and most of the 
cylindrical formations were intact. No 
one could have told from the condition 
of the ashes that they had been brought 


nearly a hundred miles in a traveling. 


bag. 

“Very nifty,” 
as he put the box away. 
frost-bitten nincompoop, Mat 
could hatch a scheme like this he might 
Lucky I split 
Sooner or 


Pilking told himself 
“Tf that poor, 
Brown, 


get somewhere in life. 
with that two-legged mule. 
later he’d have got me in bad.” 
Lapsing into pleasant reflections, 
sat down at the table and began 
scrutinized his 
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io smoke steadily. He 
lan from every angle and found not 
he slightest law. The task of breaking 
into the safe would be simple, for Pilk 
ing had acquired considerable skill in 
such feats. The office he proposed to 
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enter was located on a quiet side street 
where there was but little traffic at 
night. The implements he would re- 
quire were in a suit case which, just 
before he entered the Grotto café that 
afternoon, he had checked at a large 
hotel. He not doubt that the 
expedition would be successful, for in- 
formation which he had _ received 
through private and reliable channels 
was to the effect that on this particular 
night the safe in question would contain 
ten thousand dollars in hard 


could 


at least 
cash. 
He finished the cigar, placed the butt 
on the ash tray, and immediately lit 
another. His face was still wreathed 
in smiles, for he knew that once his 
plan was perfected, his task was as good 
as accomplished. He always schemed 
so shrewdly and carefully that the exe- 
cution of his plans seldom caused him 
trouble. Pilking felt he had particular 
reason for being pleased with the plan 
on which he was now about to act. It 
was simple, easy and safe, and it had 
as its crowning perfection an absolute 
and unbreakable Even if the 
police should attempt to connect him 


alibi. 


with the crime, the alibi would save 
him. 
Vith a faint trace of anxiety in his 


face, he looked at his watch. It was a 
little after ten, | 
almost finished, and as yet he had not 


is second cigar was 


heard the doctor enter. He must leave 
han eleven in order 
for the city, and it 
+t the doctor arrive 


the house not later t 


to catch the fi 





would not do 
to find his room empty. His nervous- 
ness rising by slow degrees, he smoked 
more rapidly, enveloping himself in a 

| tle lighted a 
third cigar, and finally a fourth, mean- 


7 7 c aé . - 
cloud of pungent vapor. 


while wondering whether he should not 
hate his private brand forever afte: 
He was about to apply a match to the 
fifth when he heard the clicking of the 
patent lock on the outer door. 
Knowing that his uncle had entered 
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the house, he listened intently. He 
heard footfalls which disappeared in 
the direction of the sitting room, and 
supposed the doctor had gone in there 
to dispose of his kit. He had un- 
doubtedly seen the light in the window 
and would soon rush up to welcome his 
nephew. Pilking would then repeat the 
story of his insomnia, disgustedly point 
to the butts and ashes of the cigars he 
had already smoked, and dejectedly 
conjecture that, since he could do noth- 
ing else to while away the time, he 
would probably spend the remainder 
of the night smoking and reading. He 
would firmly decline his uncle’s offer of 
a soporific, explaining that such things 
usually affected his heart. 

He listened again, but the footfalls 
had ceased, and after a few moments’ 
reflection it occurred to him that his 
uncle might not have seen the light, and 
had probably retired after snatching a 
few bites from the dining-room table. 
Josephine, who had confessed that she 
usually “slept like a dog,” had been in 
bed since a little after nine, and the doc- 
tor consequently could not know that 
his nephew was in the house. 

Again Pilking looked at his watch. 
It lacked only a few minutes of eleven, 
and the freight would leave in about 
half an hour. He would have preferred 
to apprise his uncle of his presence, 
but that would mean a prolonged chat, 
and in the meantime he might miss his 
train. He finally decided that in the 
morning would be time enough to see 
his uncle. 

“The station agent, the guy in the 
stationery store, and old ‘Lady Wind- 
bags’ know what time I struck town,” 
he reflected. “In the morning I'll see 
to it that the old gent gets a squint at 
the cigar butts and ashes. They'll tell 
a story of their own.” 

He took from his pocket the package 
of cigar butts he had brought with him 
from his boarding house, and emptied 
them on the ash tray. Next, moving 





swiftly and silently, he again opened 
the bag, took out the tin box, gently 
lifted out the silver foil, and gingerly 
deposited the contents on the tray. The 
brass receptacle now contained ten 
butts and the ashes from as many 
cigars. 

“If only Mat Brown could see me 
now!” mumbled Pilking, pleased. 

Watch in hand, he looked about the 
room. He felt sure that his uncle was 
now soundly asleep, for, like many 
hard-worked physicians, he possessed 
the happy knack of dropping off the mo- 
ment his head touched the pillow. He 
glided to the door and bolted it. If by 
remote chance his uncle or the house- 
keeper should come to the door, they 
would conclude he was sleeping and 
would ‘not wish to disturb him. Next 
he switched off the lights, opened the 
window and stepped out on the ledge. 
As he had noted on a ] revious visit, he 
could easily slide to the ground by 
hugging the drain pipe extending from 
the roof. 

After a run down dark and deserted 
streets, he reached the railroad tracks 
and sought out an empty box car. Ten 
minutes later the train started to move. 

“All’s well!” murmured Cornelius 
Alibi Pilking as he settled himself for 
the run into the city. 


hee 


“Confound such luck!” he growled 
peevishly, exactly six hours later. 

Dejectedly smoking another of his 
imported cigars, he was sitting on the 
edge of the bed in his room in Doctor 
Pilking’s house, bemoaning the failure 
of an enterprise that had promised to 
net him ten thousand dollars, 

He found slight satisfaction in the 
thought that the failure was due to no 
bungling on his part. His ingeniously 
conceived plan had worked out in 
every particular save one. He had 
reached the city without mishap, 














claimed the suit case containing the 
burglarious implements, and entered 
the office building unobserved. Then 
he had proceeded to drill around the 
combination lock of the safe. It had 
proved a tedious task, but he had 
plodded along patiently and painstak- 
ingly until he was able to swing the 
heavy steel door open. 

Then the shock had come. Instead 
of the ten thousand dollars he had con- 
fidently hoped to gain, he had found 
five twenty-dollar bills and a certified 
check for nine thousand, nine hundred 
dollars. 

Cornelius Alibi Pilking felt as though 
he had a full-sized grievance against 
the world in general, and particularly 
against the well-meaning individual, an 
underworld friend of Pilking’s who had 
given him the tip in regard to the leg- 
endary ten thousand in hard cash. He 
could not doubt that the friend’s inten- 
tions had been good. The fellow had 
explained that he would have tackled 
the safe himself but for the fact that 
he did not happen to be skilled in that 
particular line. Nevertheless, Pilking 
felt exceedingly hurt. 

He had pocketed the five bills, 
but his ingrained sense of caution-had 
prompted him to leave the check where 
he had found it. He might have suc- 
ceeded in cashing it, but he did not care 
to take such risks. He had left the 
building safely and unobserved and 
then, realizing that an alibi was as nec- 
essary to him now as if the enterprise 
had been a success, he had gone to a 
garage, hired a roadster, driven it to 
within three miles of Glenview, and 
covered the remaining distance afoot. 

He was now in his pajamas, and he 
sat scowling at his bare toes. He fin- 


ished the cigar, placed the remnants on 
the brass tray, and lighted another. As 
he smoked on, his 
gradually. 
“Shucks!” he soliloquized. “A fellow 
can’t expect to score a hundred per 


face brightened 
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cent on every job. I flunked pretty bad 
this trip, but even at that I went Mat 
Brown’s speed a few better. Besides, 
it was a high-class job, even if I didn’t 
get the spondulix.” 

The thought proved soothing to some 
extent to Pilking’s emotions. Despite 
its failure from a pecuniary viewpoint, 
he felt he could afford to regard the ex- 
ploit philosophically. His mind had 
triumphed if his pocketbook had not, 
for the alibi would prove an artistic 
success. The robbery would be dis- 
covered, of course, for the drill holes 
would be noticed as soon as the office 
was opened Monday morning, and since 
every craftsman of Pilking’s kind has a 
method of his own, it would not be long 
before the finger of suspicion would be 
pointed his way. Pilking could afford 
to laugh at the pointing finger, for his 
ingeniously conceived alibi would 
frustrate all efforts of the police to con- 
nect him with the crime. 

The ash tray now contained the rem- 
nants of ten cigars. He would con- 
tinue smoking until his uncle came up 
to greet him, and by that time four or 
five more of his imported weeds would 
have been reduced to ashes and butts. 
He could prove by the station agent and 
the stationery dealer that it had been a 
little after eight o’clock when he 
reached Glenview, and Josephine would 
vouch for the circumstance that it was 
slightly after nine when he retired to 
his room. 

The trip to the city aid back could 
not be made in less than three hours, 
and the detectives would know that the 
drilling of the safe could not have been 
accomplished in less than two. Hence 
it stood to reason that Pilking could not 
possibly have slipped out during the 
night and made a clandestine trip to the 
city and back, for that would have left 
him no time for smoking the fourteen 
cigars, or even half of that number. As 
soon as Doctor Pilking entered his bed- 
room, he would call the older man’s 
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attention to the ashes and the fourteen 
butts, and if the need arose, his uncle, 
who possessed a reputation for absolute 
honesty and integrity, would be an ex- 
cellent witness in his behalf. 

Again, as he kindled his twelfth 
cigar, Pilking told himself that his alibi 
was a work of pure art. He almost 
hoped that the police would get on his 
trail and then come up against that 
alibi. Remembering how the evidence 
of the cigar ashes had once come close 
to proving his undoing, he felt keen 
anticipatory glee at the thought that 
similar evidence would this time work 
in his behalf. His triumph over the 
police would be almost sweet enough 
to compensate him for failure to get the 





money. 
It was a gray, chill morning, and 
Pilking, still smoking assiduously, 


placed the brass tray on the floor beside 
the bed and crept beneath the blankets. 
A clock struck seven as he lit his thir- 
teenth cigar. The whistle of a locomo- 
tive sounded as he put the stub 
aside, and he knew that the passenger 
train due in Glenview at twenty-five 
minutes past seven had arrived. He 
wondered, as he lighted his fourteenth 
and last cigar, why the house was so 
still, but on second thought it occurred 
to him that this was natural enough, 
since his uncle had worked late the 
previous evening. 

Ten minutes passed, and Pilking 
thought he heard the outer door open 
and close. Lying on his back and strain- 
ing his ears, he became conscious of a 
hum of voices that seemed to come from 
the living room, and he presumed that 
Josephine was notifying the doctor of 
his arrival. Presently a brisk knock 


sounded on the door. 

He got out of bed, placed the ash tray 
conspicuously on the table, where he 
knew his uncle would be sure to see the 
accumulation of ashes and stubs, and 
as he stepped to the door he screwed his 
face into the miserable expression of 
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one who has spent a bad night. He 
drew back the bolt, rehearsing a few 
words of suitable greeting for his uncle, 
and opened the door. 

The next moment he stepped back 
with a gasp, for the man who entered 
was not Doctor Pilking, but a stranger. 

“Gee, you startled me!” exclaimed 
Pilking, dazedly wondering whether the 
safe robbery could have been already 
discovered. His wonderment was nat- 
ural enough, for the man was unmis- 
takably a detective. Pilking stared into 
his hard face, felt fear because of the 
keen glitter of his eyes, and instinctively 
respected him for the sharp curvature 
of his jaw. Pilking had seen the type 
before. The next moment, remember- 
ing his matchless alibi, he forced a grin 
to his face. 

“Sit down,” said the stranger, not un- 
pleasantly. “I want to have a little 
talk with you, Alibi.” 

“What about?’ demanded Pilking, 
too preoccupied to notice that the detec- 
tive had addressed him by his _nick- 
name. It did not seem possible that the 
safe robbery could have been discovered 
so soon, this being Sunday morning; 
yet he could see no other explanation of 
the visit. “Who are you?” he added 
bravely. 

The man grinned, and Pilking ob- 
served there was something about that 
grin he did not like. 

“My name’s Little,” said the detec- 
tive. “Maybe you’ve heard of me.” 

Pilking was not sure, but somehow 
the mere name seemed to suggest un- 
pleasant possibilities. He sat down and 
rekindled his dead cigar. 

“Some smoke—eh, Alibi?’ observed 
Little, squinting at the brass tray, and 
picking up one of the butts. “Same 
brand you’ve always smoked, I see. 
You must like those thin, black slivers 
pretty well. Let me see—didn’t they 
get you in bad once?” 

Pilking chuckled. Since the man was 
a detective, his knowledge of Pilking’s 
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~ habits and adventures were not surpris- 
ing. He knew that stories like the one 
about the cigar ashes travel fast and far 
in police and detective circles. 

“Some fool dick jumped at conclu- 
sions when he spied those ashes,” he 
said contemptuously. ‘His case looked 
mighty sick when my lawyer was 
through with him.” 

“So I understand,” remarked Little 
dryly. 

Pilking, thinking of the alibi, was 
growing bolder every moment. “You 
haven’t told me yet why you’re honor- 
ing me with this visit,” he said sarcas- 
tically. 

Little looked again at the ash tray, 
then gazed intently at Pilking’s face. 

“Where were you last night, Alibi?” 
he inquired curtly. 

“Right here in this room. I couldn’t 
sleep—been bothered with insomnia 
for some time. I sat up reading all 
night.” 

“And smoking, I see,” put in the de- 
tective, regarding Pilking 
queerly, 

“Sure. What else is there to do but 
read and smoke when you can’t sleep?” 

“Stuck in this room alt night, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Every miyute,” declared Pilking, 
warming up to his alibi and telling him- 
self that it would be impossible for the 
detective to disprove his statement. 
Again he wondered how the robbery 
had been discovered so soon. Perhaps, 
he reflected, the janitor had happened 
to pay an early morning visit to the 
office. 

“Didn’t take a walk about the village, 
or anything like that?” continued the 
detective. 

“T didn’t leave the room,” asserted 
Pilking stoutly, and Little flashed him 
another queer glance. “But, see here, 


what’s the drift of all these rapid-fire 
questions ?” 

“This,” said Little calmly and, before 
Pilking could utter a protest or make a 
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move, the detective had snapped a pair 
of handcuffs around his wrists. 

Pilking stared at him, speechless. 
Finally he blurted out: ‘What the 
devil do you mean?” 

Little chuckled, but there was a faint 
trace of perplexity in his hard features. 

‘““You’ve just admitted that you stuck 
in the house all night,” he said impres- 
sively, “and these stubs and cigar ashes 
prove clearly that for once you're tell- 
ing the truth. That’s enough for me. 
It proves you did it.” 

“Did what?” asked Pilking, utterly 
amazed. 

“Don’t try to spring that innocent 
stuff on me, Alibi,” retorted the detec- 
tive. “I know your type, and I’ve got 
your record in my noodle. You can’t 
fool me. You’re arrested for assault 
and robbery.” 

“Assault and 
Pilking. 

“Cut it, Alibi. You’re only wasting 
your breath. When your uncle entered 
the living room down below last night 
about eleven o'clock, he was _ struck 
down and robbed by somebody who had 
been lying in wait for him. As I guess 
you know, he had about a hundred on 
him that he’d collected from patients. 
He was just coming to when the house- 
keeper found him about five o’clock this 
morning. He didn’t know you were 
here, but she told him. Under the cir- 
circumstances—you see? Your uncle 
didn’t like to believe you guilty, but at 
the same time he wanted the truth, and 
so he wired to the city for a detective, 
not caring to have village talent muss 
up the scenery and spoil the clews. 
You get me, Alibi?” 

Slowly and painfully the explanation 
filtered through Pilking’s dazed mind. 
It must be as the detective said. Some 
one must have entered the-house with- 
ou’ leaving any entrance marks, and 
lain in wait for Doctor Pilking ; but 

“There’s just one thing I don’t get,” 


robb—ery!” gasped 
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muttered the detective, scowling per- 
plexedly. “No, there are two things I 
don’t see. One is why you didn’t cook 
up an alibi when you tackled this job. I 
understand you never make a move till 
your alibi is all framed up.” 

Pilking stared, mopped his forehead, 
and tried to speak. Alibi! He had 
prepared an alibi that was a stroke of 
pure genius, and yet 

“The other thing I don’t get,” con- 
tinued Little, “is how a smart crook 
like you can make the same slip twice. 
All those stubs and ashes prove that 








you couldn’t have left the house—not 
for long, anyhow. That’s the second 
time your imported brand has got you 
in bad, Alibi. Suppose we take a walk.” 


A few days later, as he sat on the 
bench in the cell where he was awaiting 
trial, a letter was brought him. It 
contained a single line of clumsy scrawl, 
and Pilking muttered something under 
his breath as he read: 

“T followed your smoke, all right.” 

There was no signature. None was 


needed. 
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A BLUFF THAT DID NOT WORK 


HE quick-witted thief, when caught with the goods, usually tries to bluff 
the policeman who has caught him. The following is an instance of a 
novel-and audacious bluff that didn’t work. 
A Chicago policeman was absent from his post in the early-morning hours, 
performing police duty. On returning, he made a careful examination of the 
business premises thereon to see if they had been tampered with during his 


absence. He found a dry goods store wide open, lights ablaze, and a man 
therein engaged in assorting boxes containing silk shirts. 

Knowing that this particular store was not usually opened untif a much 
later hour, the policeman stepped to the door to investigate. . Without stopping 
his work, the man called out, “Good morning, officer,” adding: “This boss of 
mine is some tough boss, bringing me down at this early hour of the morning 
to get things ready for the day’s business.” 

The policeman asked why the boss did not come down himself. To which 
the other, in apparent surprise that the policeman should be investigating, an- 
swered: “Why, I guess he is too lazy, officer. He is one of those fellows who 
make their employees do all the wagrk while they reap all the benefits.” 

“How long have you been employed by him?” questioned the policeman. 

“Why, you ought to know me, officer—all the other officers on this post do. 
I have been working here several months,” replied the other, 

“Where does your boss reside?’ questioned the policeman. 

“T am surprised at your question, officer. You act as if you were suspicious 
of me. If I were going to do anything crooked, I wouldn’t have all the lights 
burning and the front door open so that any one could see me,” said the man. 

A few more questions by the policeman elicited the admission that the hard- 
working employee did not know the name or address of his employer. A further 
investigation disclosed the fact that the lock on the door had been broken. The 
policeman placed the man under arrest for burglary. When his criminal record 
was investigated it showed that he had been convicted for four similar offenses, 


_and that in committing one of the previous burglaries he had loaded several 


boxes of dry goods on a wagon with the assistance of an unsophisticated police 


recruit. 
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Author of ‘The Danger Mark,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Man,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Double,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


UNDER the alias, Forger Gordon, James Gordon Saward, a prominent English barrister, is 

leading a double life. He is an accomplished counterfeiter, and uses his skill to falsify the 
entry on the marriage register of a church where Lord Markley has married Estelle Christine Dare, 
a chorus girl. The Forger, although he already has a wife, becomes engaged to Lord Marklcy’s 
sister, Lady Grace, and causes an explosion which kills the Earl of Denmore, her wealthy uncle, 
He alters the earl’s will so that Lady Grace receives an annuity of fifty thousand pounds—the 
bulk of the fortune. Lord Markley succeeds to the title of Earl of Denmore. The treachery of 
Forger Gordon is discovered by Hugh Blair, the young superintendent of the Denmore estate in 
Scotland, Craig-y-Byrn. He tries to prevent the marriage, but is too late. The Forger, after 
failing in an attempt to blackmail Lady Grace under threat of making public her brother's secret 
marriage to the chorus girl, decoys her to a house in Clapham, London, where she is kept virtually 
a prisoner. 

Lady Grace learns that Hugh Blair has been sentenced to three years’ penal servitude for 
stealing five thousand pounds from her—a trumped-up charge engineered by Forger Gordon to get bis 
rival out of the way. 

Actuated by a desire to save Blair, Grace attacks the woman who acts as her jailer. In the 
struggle, a lamp is upset. The house catches fire. Both women are imprisoned in thé blazing 
building. 

Meanwhile the Forger, thwarted by the chorus girl, Stella Dare, in his attempts to levy 
further blackmail on the Earl of Denmore, punishes the young woman for her treachery hy killing 
her, and placing Denmore’s revolver in her hand in such a way that police will be likely to suspect 
d Denmore of staging the crime to look like suicide. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. dismal creaking of the. wind-swayed 
branches keeping slow time to the 
measured beating in his brain—that 
ITH red murder in his soul, so wondrously fair had passed forever 
Forger Gordon stood like a from the world in which he moved. 
figure carved from stone, at No longer would the soft eyes speak 
the edge of the dark fringe of to him; no longer would he drink the 
trees bordering theewide parkland and honeyed sweetness from the carmine 
sweeping through the spacious darkness iy : 
to the sheltering walls of Craig-y-Byrn. of ease; she was gone and another, just 
Up there, beyond the deep-drawn as fair, must be found to take her place. 
veil of night, Stella Dare lay sleeping “Bah! I am a fool to think of her,” 
her last long sleep of merciful forget- he scoffed, turning about. He put on 
fulness. It seemed a pity to snatch the his shoes and plunged in deeper among 
warm pulsating form, with its wonder- the trees. “This storm and the dark- 
fully attractive face and daring spar- ness won't last forever to shelter me. I 
kling eyes, out of the full enjoyment of | must be far away among the hills before 


life and to plunge it, in a moment of the dawn.” 


THE TRAGEDY IN THE GLEN.. 
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? 
)s to pass away the hard-earned hours 


time, into the pitiless, unending coldness A minute later he'stood on the edge 

of death. of the road and was about to cross it 
+ It was the only regret in the Forger’s when a sudden gasp of half surprise 

heart—as he remained for a few sec- half-fear, broke from him. 

onds, motionless, with only the steady “Who are you and what are you 


drip of the rain from the trees and the doing there:” he called out. 











Far out of the gloom, a dark mass, 
huge and unwieldly, loomed and drew 
slowly toward him. The answer came 
in a muffled, quavering voice, scarcely 
heard above the howling of the storm 
and the clank of metal chains. 

“Tell me, who are you, stealing like 
a thief through the night over the young 
earl’s grounds?” 

A curse exploded on the Forger’s lips. 
In a sudden spurt of light, he discovered 
the bent form of an old man. It was 
only a flash-light picture, but stamped 
on the minds of each to their dying day 
—on Jim’s, an age-crippled Highlander, 
dressed in the kilts, shawl and tam- 
o’-shanter, with two great hounds that 
leaped and snarled in the iron-linked 
leash that kept them back; on Donald 
Campbell’s, a well-dressed stranger, in 
whose face blazed the cruelest and 
bluest of piercing eyes. The picture 
faded. Forger Gordon whipped a pistol 
from his coat. 

The Scotchman caught the gleam of 
the barrel and let go the chain, Two 
wolfish forms, blacker and more sin- 
ister than the dark, leaped at the Forger 
as the swift spurts of blood-red fire 
joined the space between them. He 
caught a flash of glistening teeth and 


_foam-flecked jaws, and turning, sped 


away for his life. Behind him, one 
hunched-up form reeled and sprang in 
dazed pursuit and raised its wolfish 
cries above the lashing of the gale. 

Saward dared not turn to fight the 
hound on his trail; at any moment a 
house on either side—for now the sleep- 
ing town lay around him—might open 
and disgorge a clamoring crowd in swift 
pursuit. Had he only known it, the 
roaring of the river, as it flashed noisily 
along its rock-strewn bed, easily 
drowned the yelping cries of the pain- 
maddened animal, and Dunkeld slept, 
oblivious of the tragedy enacted almost 
at its door. 

For the first time, the Forger’s iron 
nerve showed signs of failinghim. He 
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sped on, turning to the right at the end 
of the bridge, and in the darkness, took 
the road that leads to Amulree. Behind 
him, every instant, he caught the swift 
pad of following feet and knew that 
safety lay only in flight. His strength 
and cunning against that of the 
wounded beast! Which would win, 
man or dog? 

On the summit of the long hill, he 
paused and drew breath; the footsteps 
ceased ; he began to breathe freely once 
more, when out of the deeper shadows 
by the roadside the maimed brute sprang 
out at him. He fired in desperation, 
missed widely, and flashing around, 
continued his headlong career. 

It was the master effort of a strong 
man’s life—that flight of Forger Gor- 
don through the long night, with a pain- 
racked creature ever at his heels. 

The blackness and the dog’s cunning 
gave him no chance of safety in a well- 
directed pistol shot; he must keep on, 
nervelessly, mechanically, till a just re- 
tribution overtook him, and the gaping 
jaws of his silent adversary closed that 
wild night’s work forever. 

Around him and beyond him lay the 
desolate space of the wild Sma’ Glen, 
frowning, enfolding hills that towered 
to the now graying heavens, and at the 
next turn of the winding road, hid the 
slow-flushing dawn rom his despairing 
sight. Then suddenly the fugitive 
gathered together his dying forces and 
his blue eyes leaped to life with a glit- 
tering stare, for a welcome sound was 
heard above the crying of the wind. A 
solitary horseman came clipping down 
the roadway, while still far behind, but 
ever present, the gaunt form of the 
man tracker sheered somberly through 
the dying gloom. 

The lorger caught the hollow beat of 
the iron hoofs as horse and rider clat- 
tered over Newton Bridge. Quickly he 
took a survey of his position. Imme- 
diately to his right was a dark stretch 
of firs and poplars, their blackness re- 
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 yealed only by the gleaming, dead white 
of a deserted wayside cottage; on his 
left, was another coppice thick enough 
at any rate to give him shelter. 

Round the slight Lend in the road 
the horseman appeared. He came level 
with the cottage, passed it by a score of 
yards, then drew rein as the whining 
yelp of a dog came to him on the wind. 

It was the Forger’s last chance. 
Leaping silently forward he jumped 
down into the roadway and, without a 
moment’s warning, fired point-blank 
at the unfortunate man. The bullet 
took him squarely in the throat ; he gave 
one gasping cry of pain, and heeling 
over, crashed heavily to the road. Ina 
flash the Forger had dragged him into 
the undergrowth and catching the 
frightened horse, jumped into the sad- 
dle. Not a second foo soon, for even 
as he wheeled about, the hound broke 
cover and with nose to earth, came at 
a leaping trot toward him. He raised 
his noble head and bayed furiously as 
the scent came to an end; the lorger 
heard it, and with a sigh of relief bent 
over the horse’ head, and set the animal 
at a brisk trot in the direction of the 
dawn. 

It was rising ground all the way now 
as far as Gilmorton; by the first flush of 
daylight, the Forger saw that soon the 
wild rugged country would give place 
to hedge-bordered roads lined here and 
there with stately houses. 

“The time has come when you and I 
must part, my beauty,” he muttered, 
slipping to the ground and patting the 
horse’s flank before leading, it over the 
bowlder-strewn ground to the heart of 
a gloomy copse a few hundred yards 
from the turnpike. In the shelter of 
the trees he drew his pistol and: shot the 
noble creature dead. It had served his 
purpose and the time had come to sweep 
it from his path. 

Quite unconcernedly he removed all 
marks of disarray from his person, 
made a few deft alterations in his dis- 
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guise, and setting his untroubled face 
eastward, toiled up the steady rise that 
leads to Crieff. 

In the little throng hurrying station- 
ward, he passed unnoticed, and took a 
first-class ticket on the seven-ten res- 
taurant train. 

At a quarter past six in the evening, 
the Forger was back in London. Al- 
ready fleet-footed paper boys were 
flashing through the busy streets shout- 
ing the latest sensation. 

He bought a copy and opened the 
sheet. The brief story of crime stared 
up at him in the headlines. 


STRANGE DEATH OF A ONCE 
FAMOUS ACTRESS. 


Stella Dare Found Dead in Nobleman’s 
Mansion. 


Suicide or Murder? 


“Good! Good!’ he muttered, his 
blue eyes gleaming strangely. “They’ve 
got plenty of details and surmises about 
poor Stella’s death and Denmore’s un- 
fortunate position, but not a breath of 
suspicion about the other man in the 
case.” 

He read right down the column, ex- 
pecting every moment to see some 
reference to the strange Highlander 
and his dogs, or to the body of a mur- 
dered man found by the roadside near 
Newton Bridge, but there was none. 

“Even the poor dead gee-gee hasn’t 
so far been discovered. Ah, me! the 
Sma’ Glen of all places in the world, 
is the spot to hide its secrets.” 

With that he folded the paper and 
hailing a passing taxi was quickly swal- 
lowed up in the labyrinthine ways of 
London. 


The deep-toned bell in the tall steeple 
of St. Agatha’s, Bloomsbury, was toll- 
ing out the hour of midnight as 
Forger Gordon mounted the short flight 
of steps leading to what was once the 
luxurious apartment of Stella Dare. 

Benjamin, ever alert, let his master 
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in and, taking his hat and coat, switched 
on the light in the exquisitely furnished 
back sitting room. 

“You look tired sir,” he said, stirring 
the fire into a brisk blaze and setting a 
decanter of whiskey and a glass at the 
Forger’s side. 

“I am, Benjy. Bring me a cigar. 
Haven’t smoked one for forty-eight 
hours; that shows I’ve been on the 
move, doesn’t it?” He lit the fragrant 
weed and held it critically to his nos- 
trils. “Ah! Now I’m myseff again! 
Any news?” 

“Lots,” responded Benjamin lacon- 
ically. “Business is on the shift and 
no mistake. Like to have a look 
around, sir?” 

The Forger arose. “Not till I’ve 
washed and changed, thank you, 
Benjy.” He blew a cloud of smoke 
into the firelight. “You can keep your 
news till then. I want a meal. You 
might see to it.” 

While the fat man set the snow- 
white cloth with choicest silver and 
soon returned with several appetizing 
covers, Saward shaved and dressed and 
then sat down to his hard-earned ease. 
Soon the dinner was served. 

“You heard of poor Miss Dare’s 
death?” he asked, pausing with a spoon- 
ful of soup halfway to his thin lips. 

“IT guessed you had carried that 
through all right,’ the big man an- 
swered with a laugh. “What’s going 
to happen to the unlucky earl?” 

“Suspected of murder and probably 
arrested for it.” The white hands toyed 
carelessly with a morsal of bread. “My 
word, Benjy, the whole affair was a 
massacre; a girl, an old Highlander, his 
dogs, a solitary night rider and his 
horse—all shot down to hide my 
tracks.” 

3enjamin’s green. eyes shone as the 
Forger recountered his exploits. 

“T had to kill the girl. At the last 
minute she played me false, curse her. 
Besides, she knew too much of our 
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business here and, being a free woman 


and a rich one too, she might soon have 
landed the whole lot of us in penal ser- 
vitude. Of course, she had to go. Ben- 
jamin, this fricassee chicken is a crea- 
tion.” 

“Tt’s good to see you yourself again,” 
replied the man, glancing critically at 
the now undisguised face. “All the 
same sir, something’s worrying you.” 

The Forger gulped a glass of Chablis 
and looked up. 

“Tt is, father confessor,” he admitted, 
resting his elbows on the table and 
putting the tips of his long fingers to- 
gether. “Lady Grace is dead.” 

“Dead?” the other echoed in hollow 
tones. “How?” 

“Burnt to death, almost to ashes, in 
the house in Fotheringham Road. I 
went there as soon as I got back to 
London. The place was in flames. 
From the edge of the crowd, I waited 
and saw the firemen bring her out— 
dead—dead as Stella Dare and the man 
who lies stark cold in the Sma’ Glen. 
Strange, isn’t it, how Fate has played 
against me with that poor girl? She 
promised to be a gold mine to us when 
I altered the will in her favor from five 
to fifty thousand a year. And through 
it all, we’ve not had a penny and have 
lost the pearls, besides spreading around 
a harvest of tragedy—the old earl 
rotting in his grave, his heir an invalid, 
the shadow of murder in the house, 
Blair in prison and the girl I married 
gone to her long, long rest. My son, it 
was a bad day for all of us when I first 
met Lady Grace Markley.” 

He rose and flicked a few crumbs 
from his clothes with the loose ends of 
his table napkin. 

“The whole business has been a bad 
egg,” said Benjamin philosophically. 
“We ought to keep to the old lays; they 
pan out best. If you’re ready, sir, I'll 
show you what I’ve done and tell you 
all the news; and take it from me, sir, 
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‘there’s going to be busy times for all 
of us.” 


CHAPTER XXXYV., 
FROM 


ENJAMIN’S words acted electri- 
cally on Forger Gordon. He 
braced himself and followed Benjamin 
along a thickly carpeted but dimly lit 
passage, until the latter stopped before 
a baize-covered door which opened only 
under a succession of keys. 

“Our workroom, sir,” he said turning 
up the light and relocking the door. 

A dull flush of pleasure mantled the 
Forger’s cheeks and the light of a burn- 
ing enthusiasm in his eyes, changed his 
whole manner to one of intense alert- 
ness. 

“Ah, I shall be glad to get back to the 
old line; let’s hope it may-prove a bit 
more profitable than contracting big- 
amous marriages with wealthy heir- 
esses. By the way, Benjamin,” picking 
up a lithographer’s stone and examining 
it carefully, “have you heard anything 
of my wife lately?” 

“Nothing, sir. London’s swallowed 
her up as it’s done you and me many a 
time,” the man answered callously. 
“What do you think of this, sir?” His 
mind was occupied with far more im- 
portant things in his estimation, than a 
deserted woman and her child, and he 
pointed to a brand-new press for the 
printing off of forged bank notes. “It’s 
the very latest in machinery; I bought 
it part by part from Holland and it cost 
close on seventeen hundred pounds.” 

The Forger lit a fresh cigar and, ink- 
ing the rollers, set the machine working, 

“It prints perfectly, my son,” he said, 
picking up one of the flash notes which 
he compared under a strong glass, with 
the steel engraved plate. “But on this 
paper, hand-pressed lithographed ones 
are just as good. Let me tell you where 
you're at fault, Benjy. Our paper’s 
wrong. That Dare girl told me she was 
nearly pinched for passing some of 
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those flash notes I presented to young 
Lord Markley. We must _make our 
own paper. It’s the only way to suc- 
ceed—to run the whole business our- 
selves from beginning to end.” 

Benjamin winked knowingly. “I’ve 
got everything; the finest small rag- 
pulping machine to be found in the 
world and molds and sieves for making 
gauzes of every kind for watermarking, 
a perforator, and that press. Look at 
it,’ he went on, proudly displaying the 
beautiful piece of machinery. “Calen- 
ders, smoothing rolls, press rolls, couch- 
ing rolls, pulp and save-all pump. It’s 
perfect.” He rattled on, now unlock- 
ing a cupboard and dragging out a 
weighty bag. “There’s the best part of 
the South Eastern Company’s gold bars. 
I smelted and minted the lot in hand 
molds in eleven days and nights.” 

In a chinking, shimmering shower, 
the coiner poured a huge stream of 
brand-new golden sovereigns onto the 
table. The Forger beamed with delight 
and, running his white hand through the 
hoard, picked out four at random which 
he balanced against a weight on a pair 
of pocket scales. 

“Dead right; not a _ grain out. 
You're a genius, Benjamin.” 

He took up a score or more, holding 
the milled edges under a powerful ray 
from an electric bulb and scrutinizing 
them with an eyeglass. 

“The mills are perfect. To-morrow 
we can pay Burgess and Pierce and 
Tester out. I suppose that last rascal 
weighed in with his correct amount of 
the swag?” 

“You trust me. I saw to that.” 

The Forger ticked off his associates 
in crime on the tips of his fingers. 
“Let’s see: Burgess, Tester and Pierce 
to be paid. Agar’s had his share al- 
ready; he’s safe in Russia. That leaves 
me free to make my own running with 
Magdalen May. Ah’—as Benjamin 
shook his great head and sighed— 
“you're telling yourself, my bonny fat 
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boy, that pretty women will be the 
Forger’s ruin and rob him of his nerve 
and skill, aren’t you now?” 

“You've got your work cut out,” 
Benjamin said, drawing close and low- 
ering his voice to a whisper, lest the 
padded walls should carry his words 
to listening ears beyond. “Five mem- 
bers’ of the Company were here yester- 
day. They left two jobs for you; one, 
to get Le Blanc out of Dartmoor e 

“That can wait. I want to feather 
my own nest before I waste time on 
Le Blanc. I’ve earned nothing for 
months save my share of the gold-bar 
robbery. What’s the other job?” 

“To find a way of altering a letter 
and notes of credit from four hundred 
to forty thousand pounds!” 

The Forger started up, his handsome 
face alight with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. 

“That’s something in my line at last. 
Ah, my boy”’—slapping Benjamin’s 
broad shoulder vigorously—‘“it’s when 
they want a job like that put through, 
they have got to come to me. My, it’s 
a clever notion! Whoever thought of 
it?” 

“A little fellow who called himself 
Baron Dracovitch ; he suggested it. Last 
week he went to a banking house in 
Cornhill, and bought this circular letter 
of credit, telling the officials he was 
leaving England on a twelve months’ 
business tour. He paid four hundred 
pounds for the letter, signed the book 
in the name of Mark Abraham Lister, 
and received these item notés for forty 
pounds each. It’ll be a cinch to cash 
them once they’re raised.” 

The Forger sat down and propped 
the little sheaf of papers before him, 
the while he went on smoking com- 
placently. 

“And this is an exact facsimile of the 
baron’s signature in the bank books?” 
he asked, picking up the credit letter at 
last. 

“Exact in every way!” 
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“T see. Now what’s wanted, in addi- 
tion to the forged signatures, is for 
this credit letter to be altered to forty 
‘thousand and each of the forty-pound 
notes to four thousand. H’m, it’s a tidy 
sized job, Benjamin. Did they say 
what my share was to be?” 

“Twelve thousand pounds—ieaving 
twenty-seven thousand, six hundred for 
the other members of the Company, 
You see, they spent four hundred quid 
in getting the letter and notes.” 

The Forger’s restless eyes never left 
the credit notes, the while his long pink 
nails drummed incessantly on the table. 

“Twelve thousand pounds! It’s not 
enough,” he said after a long pause. 
“T’ll have twenty thousand or the job 
remains undone; and if I don’t do it, 
there’s not another man in the world 
who can. You hear that?” 

The hawklike face grew suddenly red 
with anger, and Benjamin shuffled un- 
easily under the challenging gleam in 
the Forger’s eyes. 

“That’s what they said, sir. I’m only 
giving you their message.” 

Then if the baron and his pals come 
when I’m not in, tell them to go to 
blazes. I'll do the job and turn the 
notes over to them for twenty thousand 
pounds and not a penny less. Tell them 
too, that Forger Gordon alone, of all 
the Company’s members, can afford to 
play a lone hand.” 

He got up and folding the letter and 
credit notes into a pocketbook, paced 
the room restlessly. 

“I’m not fit for work to-night,” he 
went on savagely, kicking a chair aside. 
“Lady Grace’s death has upset me. 
Where’s Magdalen May? Have you 
seen anything of her since she was here 
last ?” 

Benjamin edged nervously away for 
there was something strangety disturb- 
ing in the Forger’s manner. 

“T don’t know, sir. The last time I 
heard of her, she was in Spain.” 














The Forger swung round, his face 
livid with ill-suppressed fury. 

“Then I want her; go to the nearest 
cable office and wire her in cipher to 
return. She’s beautiful, clever—the 
very woman to give me zest and help 
me along the path we’re going. Agar 
was a fool not to know when he’d got 
his hands on a girl in a million. His 
loss is my gain. Now then, slip along 
and get that cable off; I'll feel better 
then.” 

His anger fell away like a mask as 
the door closed behind the servant. An 
amused smile curved the delicate lines 
of his thin lips into a_ self-satisfied 
smile and he sat cheerfully down, laying 
the credit letter and notes before him 
on the table. 

“One has to play a part sometimes,” 
he remarked. “It doesn’t pay to let 
even a trusty dog like Benjamin see how 
an oracle like this is worked.” 

From a small leather case, he took 
a number of tiny vials. From one, 
containing a colorless viscous liquid, he 
poured a few drops on to a marble slab 
and, wetting the end of a camel’s-hair 
brush, applied the stuff evenly over the 
words “Four hundred pounds” on the 
letter of credit. Next he laid the sheet 
on a finely woven wire gauze mat and 
with one hand, held it over a bunsen 
flame, while with the other, he sprinkled 
upon it a few grains of rust-red pow- 
der. The effect was magical. As a 
lump of sugar sucks up water, so the 
curious mixture seemed to drink in the 
ink from the paper. When a square of 
sofiest silk wiped the compound away, 
not a trace of the all-important words 
could be seen. 

While the slip was put aside to re- 
sume its normal temperature and to 
be pressed flat between two weighty 
blocks of straight-surfaced ivory, the 
Forger studied minutely the signature 
of the person in whose name the letter 
of credit was drawn—Mark Abraham 
Lister. 
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He wrote the words again and again, 
covering sheet upon sheet at breathless 
speed, till at last with a sigh of triumph, 
he cast the whole sheaf of copies into 
the fire. 

“I can write the name so that Draco- 
vitch himself couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence,” he muttered, drawing the letter 
of credit toward him. “Now then to 
make a fortune quickly!” 

He dipped a fine steel pen into ink of 
the same color as that in which the rest 
of the letter was written and wrote with 
studious care, the words—Forty thou- 
sand pounds. 

“That finishes the little deed,” he 
murmured, applying an artificial gloss 
to the paper. “And I would defy the 
cleverest experts of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation to tell that the paper has been 
tampered with. After all, it is easy 
money ; twenty thousand pounds. And 
what’s more, the Company’s got to pay 
—because with this’—he tapped the 
letter significantly ere replacing it in 
his pocketbook—“with this in my pos- 
session and the credit notes unaltered, I 
hold them all in the hollow of my 
hand.” 

“Don’t you think that’s rather a dan- 
gerous habit of yours speaking your 
thoughts aloud?” : 

Forger Gordon looked up as a voice 
close to his elbow and his 
startled upturned gaze took in the 
silent-footed woman who had entered 
unseen through the door which Ben- 
jamin had forgotten to lock. 

Pale but beautiful she stood before 
him, in flesh and blood, as if newly 
risen from the dead, 

“You know me, don’t you?” she 
asked in a low sweet voice. 

“Know you, Grace! I should think 
so, but I thought you dead,” the Forger 
cried in amazement. 

In quiet tones she 
“No, not dead, Jim, but very much 
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66 
“And why have you come? 
brings you here?” 
“I’ve come, Jim, to save you from 
yourself.” 


What 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE 


AVE him from himself! The warn- 

ing words as they fell from the lips 

of the beautiful girl, momentarily took 
Forger Gordon off his guard. 

“What do you mean? I can hardly 
expect you to interest yourself in my 
behalf after my treatment of you,” he 
said, in a sudden burst of honesty. “I 
saw you carried out of the house, burnt 
as I thought to an unrecognizable heap. 
Instead, you stand before me, beautiful 
and forgiving as ever.” 

The girl laid her soft white hand on 
the sleeve of his coat. 

“My dear Jim, you’re quite unnerved 
to-night.” 

Her. voice fell to a whisper and she 
shot a frightened glance toward the 
door. “Tirst you voice dangerous 
thoughts aloud, a habit I should think 
not common with you; next you leave 
your doors unlocked so that any one 
can enter e 

A curse fell from the man’s lips. “It 
was Benjamin—the fool! He must 
have forgotten! Ah, well, I suppose it 
was my fault for scaring him.” 

“Then, when I speak of coming here 
to warn you, you babble nonsense about 
a half-burnt body. My dear boy”—tap- 
ping his pale cheek playfully—‘I assure 
you Magdalen May is very much alive.” 

Her rich voice broke into a ripple of 
laughter which, however, could not dis- 
guise the seriousness in her eyes. 

The Forger stared at her aghast. 
“Well, your make-up deceived even me. 
You haven’t altered a scrap since the 
day I disguised you as Lady Markley. 
What the devil do you mean coming 
here like that?” A sudden irritation at 
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being so cleverly taken in swept over 
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him. “It might be awkward for her 
ladyship—who is supposed to be ill in 
Spain—to be seen coming to this house 
of all places.” 

The girl, with a sigh of utter wear- 
iness, sank into the nearest chair. “I 
risked everything for your sake. You 
men are all alike; the more women do 
for you, the more you grumble at them. 
I didn’t mind going to Spain for you, 
and putting myself in danger of arrest 
and imprisonment by impersonating 
your titled lady friend, because you 
were good to me when Agar left me in 
the lurch, but now, when I haven't slept 
for thirty hours, nor stopped a minute 
on my way from San Sebastian here, to 
warn you that detectives were on my: 
trail, and that arrest for me might mean 
arrest for you, what happens? You 
turn around and blackguard me. Oh, 
I tell you, I’m sick, dead sick of the 
sight of men!” 

She rose and stamped her feet, and 
before he could stop her, had taken off 
her hat and with a silk handkerchief 
which she soaked with eau de Cologne, 
wiped the grease paint and disguising 
lines from her face. 

“There, I’ve done your job for you. 
I’m no longer Lady Markley, but simply 
Magdalen May,” she cried, her pretty 
face hot with anger., “If you’ve done 
with me, say so, and I’ll go.” 

The Forger, realizing his mistake, 
and catching her up in his arms, drew 
her to him. “My dear, forgive me. 
Your unexpected appearance unnerved 
me for the moment, that’s all; the more 
so as the lady you’ve been impersonat- 
ing, has just died. Naturally I was a 
bit scared to see one I knew to be dead, 
walk straight into the room. Now, 
then, say I’m forgiven—and kiss me.” 

In his strong arms, and with those 
wondrous!y magnetic eyes gazing ad- 
miringly into hers, few women could 
have resisted Forger Gordon’s wooing, 
least of all Magdalen May. Her full 
red lips parted in a smile of exquisite 














happiness as she raised them slowly 
and let them touch the man’s in one long 
kiss. 

She was very beautiful still, despite 
the heavy violet streaks beneath the 
slumbrous eyes and the little lines of 
care which, in moments of repose, 
gathered about the mobile mouth. 

“I can’t be angry with you for long, 
Jim,” she murmured, letting her dark 
head fall on his shoulder. “Life was so 
dark and full of pain till that brute left 
me and you showed me what real love 
and kindness meant to a woman like 
me.” 

Suddenly she drew away from him 
and, placing her hands on his shoulders, 
looked him steadily in the face. 

“Don’t think me altogether bad in 
loving you,” she said, and her words fell 
to a tremulous whisper as tears gath- 
ered on her long sweeping lashes. “1 
was a good woman, as pure and dutiful 
as any daughter could be to parents who 
worshiped her, till Agar came and 
tempted me away from the shelter of 
my home. Oh, Jim, I see now, what 
was hidden ‘from me then: .the havoc 
men like that can do with the life of an 
innocent, unsuspecting girl. Like a fool, 
[ was weary of the dull loneliness of 
home; I listened to his promises and 
my heart leaped; I followed him, and 
now he has left me, too-low and de- 
graded to hope for the love of a man 
like you.” 

Her hands dropped to her side; he 
saw the small fingers clench as, with 
a sob of unhappiness, she turned away. 

In a flash the Forger was at her side, 
his voice caressing, his eyes expressing 
a concern he did not really feel. 

“Magdalen dear, don’t worry about 
the past. Your life with him is done. 1 
love you, yes, love you for yourseli 
alone. It’s not what you have been, but 
what you are, that matters to me—the 
sweetest, truest-hearted girl in all the 
world. I knew I loved you when I 
sent you away to Spain; 1 knew so still 
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more as the weeks dragged by and I did 
not see your beautiful face to lighten 
the dullness of my wretched life. To- 
night, to-night, not an hour since, I 
sat here yearning for you to come, for 
your arms to enfold me, your eyes to 
sparkle at my words of love. If | 
needed to prove it, the proof lies here— 
that even now, Benjamin is on his way 
to send a cable asking you to return.” 

“Ah, you are more like your own 
dear self now,” she answered softly, 
and taking his face in her hands kissed 
him again and again. “If you indeed 
love me, Jim, I shall be the happiest girl 
alive. I know I’ve done wrong; | 
wouldn't hide it if I could, from you, 
but if you really care for me as you 
say you do, then I can only say how 
much I love you and shall live for the 
day when you will make me an honest 
woman.” 

It was a plain outspoken avowal, 
straight from the heart of a still young 
and inexperienced girl, far from hope- 
lessly bad. The Forger regarded her 
through half-closed eyes. Was there 
anywhere, now that Lady Grace was 
dead, a more lovely creature than she? 
He doubted it, for Magdalen May, with 
her delicately arched brows shadowing 
the large light-gray eyes, her small 
straight nose and dainty sweet mouth, 
her fair cheeks and marvelous complex- 
ion and figure, was indeed a beautiful 
girl. 

She raised her eyes and, meeting his, 
thought she saw a sudden fear flash 
over the sphinxlike face. Could it be 
possible, after what she had done for 
him, that he would cast her aside and 
leave her to face the world alone? 
Alone! In all her four and twenty 
years she had never been wholly alone. 
As a child in her father’s house, she had 
always been guarded, sheltered, guided 
and watched—until Tod Agar had come 
to sow the seeds of desolation and ruin. 

As Saward laid his head on her 
shoulder, she felt her flesh burn at his 
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touch and the blood ran up under the 
fair skin, to the very roots of her 
glorious wealth of dark hair. 

“You will marry me? she asked in 
a tense whisper, and joined both her 
hands about his wrist. 

“Of course—one day, I will. But not 
now, not now, Magdalen. I’ve so much 
to do and, if you are to be my wife, you 
must help me to do it. Mind you,” and 
for once in his life he spoke the truth, 
“my work is not what the world would 
call that of an honest man. I go on my 
own way, warring on the society which 
has so ruthlessly turned its hand against 
me.” The cold blue gaze suddenly 
flamed with a triumphant fire. ‘Come 
then, Magdalen, is that the bargain— 
that if I promise to marry you, you will 
do everything I ask in return?” 

She let go his wrists and clenched 
her hands in an ecstasy of hope. 

“For the man I love, I will do any- 
thing, even to imperiling my soul. Bah! 
you'll say, that’s done already, but Jim, 
Jim, I’m not so utterly bad as to be 
unfit to become your wife. Anything, 
anything you ask of me, I will do.” 

“Right; now we can talk business.” 
The Forger’s manner changed in a mo- 
ment. “You said something about de- 
tectives being after you. Tell me what 
has happened.” 

“Nothing till a fortnight after those 
commissioners came and I gave my 
evidence against the man named Blair. 
I got tired of being a helpless invalid, 
so went about a bit and in a little while 
noticed men following me. They 
seemed everywhere; at least they got 
on my nerves so much that, as money 
was running short, I made up my mind 
to slip back to London. Well, I paid 
my bill and left the hotel to catch the 
night express and still two keen-eyed 
fellows followed me. I didn’t lose a 
minute, but came right through without 
a stop to London. As I got off the boat 
train at Charing Cross, the men were 
there again so I jumped into a taxi and 
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promised the driver five pounds if he 
would drive just where I told him. For 
hours he twisted and turned about 
through London streets and at last gave 
the detectives the slip. Knowing that 
if anything happened to me, it might 
lead to trouble for you, I came straight 
here to warn you.” 

“Whew! That doesn’t sound very 
healthy,” the Forger replied, blowing 
out smoke rings thoughtfully. “You’re 
sure no one saw you slip into this 
house?” 

“Nota soul, The street was deserted 
as I came along.” 

“H’m. I wonder what’s happened to 
Jenjamin. He ought to be back long 
before this.” The Forger glanced at a 
large gold repeater. ‘Serve the devil 
right if the police have got him, for 
being so careless as to leave these doors 
unlocked. It might have been the cops 
instead of you, who walked in.” 

Two o’clock struck and still Ben- 
jamin did not appear. Saward went 
downstairs and double-locked the stout 
front door. Then he walked softly 
through the silent house into the dark 
front room and peered anxiously out of 
the curtained window. 

“Listen! There’s some one,” he 
whispered to Magdalen, who stood be- 
hind him. 

A tall, bulky form slouched into the 
glare from a street lamp. 

“It’s a policeman; he’s looking this 
way. No, he’s gone.” 

The light shone on the buttons of the 
man’s uniform as he strode heavily into 
the darkness. Somewhere upstairs an 
electric bell whirred softly. The Forger 
pulled himself together. 

“Another contrivance of Benjamin’s, 
{ suppose. I wish the devil the fellow 
would return, Come on, there goes the 
bell again.” 

He dashed up the stairs and unlocked 
the green baize door. A heavy form 
rose to meet him. The gaslight fell on 
the ashen face of Benjamin. 











“I came in by a secret way of my 
own,” he said, his breath coming fast 
and he pointed to a trapdoor in the 
floor. “The bells were to warn you of 
my coming.” 

“Where does that lead to?” the 
Forger asked, indicating the yawning 
abyss, through the blackness of which 
gleamed the rungs of a swaying steel 
ladder. 

“Below the house, by a passageway, 
to a door in the wall of Maryland Gar- 
dens. I had to come in that way for 
fear any one spotted and followed me.” 

An oath broke from the Forger’s 
lips. “What, have you too got that 
fear on you?” he cried. “Miss May 
here, tells the same story.” 

“And little wonder, too,” the fellow 
gasped, mopping his streaming brow. 
“Guess what’s happened.” 

“I’m not good at riddles,” the Forger 
snapped. ‘Out with it. What’s hap- 
pened ?” 

Benjamin shot an inquiring glance at 
the startled, white-faced girl. “What 
about her?” his green eyes inquired. 

“She’s one of us—my future wife,” 
the Forger answered brusquely. “Now 
then?” 

“Well, the dicks have bagged the 
Company—Dracovitch, Morton, the 
Swell, Linsey Cohen and Jacob Shenck. 
I saw the whole lot arrested just as they 


” 


were driving up to the Ritz Hotel. 
Probably the London police spotted 


them as a gang of continental sharks.” 

“Great Scott! You don’t mean it.” 

“I do. They’ve hauled the lot. The 
best thing you can do, if there’s any 
sign of further danger, is to get clear 
from here the first thing in the morn- 
ing. I'll stay on. Then, if the place 
gets too hot to hold me, I'll join you in 
Madrid.” 

“Right.” 

The Forger looked at the papers in 
his pocketbook. “Magdalen, to-morrow 
you and [ start on,a line of business of 
our own,” he said significantly. “That 
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is, if we’re not nabbed before then. 
Here, take this; and if anything hap- 
pens, don’t hesitate to use it.” 

He slipped a gleaming revolver into 
her hand, and drawing a fresh cigar 
from his case, lit it with all the assur- 
ance in the world. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A PITYING MAGDALEN. 
ALF an hour ticked by in strained 
silence—the beautiful girl strangely 
overwrought by the events of the past 
thirty hours, and the probable pressing 
danger of the present; Benjamin 
silently busy retrieving the carelessness 
of the unlocked door, in packing the 
Forger’s private papers and stock of 
disguises in readiness for instant flight. 
Only Saward remained outwardly un- 
moved. Asa distant clock struck three, 
he rose and with tender concern clearly 
visible in his handsome face, went 
toward Magdalen and took her arm in 
a reassuring grip. 

“Don’t you think you'd better go to 
bed, my dear,” he asked, his deep rich 
voice instinct with kindliness. ‘You 
look quite worn out. There’s no danger 
for to-night at any rate.” 

“T am tired, Jim,” she said wearily. 

“Would you like anything before you 
go? Lenjy, get some champagne and 
sandwiches.” 

“Not for me, thank you. 
to sleep.” 


I only want 


“Then let me show you to your 
room.” 
With a courtly bow, the Forger 


stepped aside and held wide the door 
for her to pass. 

“And what about you?) Do you never 
sleep, tireless man?” she asked, turning 
in the doorway. 


The Forger gave a_ hard laugh. 
“Sometimes, but not to-night, Mag- 
dalen. I’ve work that must be finished 


before daybreak.” 
He escorted her down the stairs to 
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the suite of apartments which had been 
so exquisitely furnished for Stella 
Dare. 

“You will rest well here, eh?’ the 
Forger asked as he switched on the 
light. 

The girl gave a quick glance round 
and her gray eyes shone with pleasure 
at the studied luxury of the rooms. 
“A little different from Agar’s treat- 
ment of me,” she reflected. “And he 
was just as well off, if not better,than 
Jim.” 

Her thoughts ran back to the man 
who had won her heart by kindness, and 
she nodded her dark head in animated 
approval. 

“This is lovely,” she said, running 
her soft hand down the silken bed 
hangings and glancing surprisedly at the 
extravagant silver fittings. “I feel a 
new woman already. Oh, Jim, you’re 
much too good to me.” 

“You’re worth it,” the man answered, 
kissing her good night, but his thoughts 
were different as he returned upstairs. 
“T wonder if she'll think I’m so good 
to her when she knows what I’m going 
to ask her to do. That reminds me, I’ve 
a little account to settle with Benja- 
min.” For, through the quiet that hung 
over the big house, he caught the 
twanging notes of the fat man’s jew’s- 
harp. 

He walked in and calmly locked the 
door behind him; then faced around on 
his man, his brow black as thunder, 

“You cursed, blithering fool! What 
do you mean by going out and leaving 
the place open for that woman and any 
one else to walk in?” he asked furiously. 

Benjamin sat on the table, swinging 
his short legs and eying the Forger 
narrowly. Stiil he never answered, but 
went on twanging out an ear-haunting 
tune. 

‘Supposing she’d been a police spy or 
something of the kind, it would have 
been just the same. [| tell you, you 
muddle-headed fool, if you’re going to 





run me into risks, I'll spill your brains 
on the floor.” 

In a swift rush of anger, his hand 
flew to his hip pocket in which a loaded 
automatic always reposed. 

For the first time, Benjamin showed 
interest in the matter; while his left 
hand slowly withdrew the jew’s-harp 
from his thick, shiny red lips, his right, 
with seemingly equal deliberation, 
brought into the dazzling glare a heavy 
revolver, which he brought level in a 
flash with the Forger’s head. 

“Not this time, boss. I’ve got the 
first pull on you,” he said, with a low 
chuckle. “Your weapon’s not halfway 
out, and if it comes an inch further, / 
shall do the blood-letting. Thank you,” 
as the other, with a curse, slid his empty 
right hand into view. “Even a servant 
can be pushed too far. I vowed my- 
self to your service years ago, because 
you rescued me from the police, but I 
didn’t vow to become any man’s slave. 
You understand, sir, I’m not a slave.” 

Forger Gordon, who always knew 
when he was beaten, smiled indulgently. 
“My dear old fat boy! Whoever said 
you were a slave?” 

“T should soon be one,” the other re- 
sponded, his green eyes twinkling ven- 
omously, “if I let myself be the object 
of your blazes of temper. When you 
sent me out to dispatch that cable, you 
spoke to me like a dog. A dog never 
shuts doors. I left them open, to teach 
you that you’re as much dependent on 
me, as the Company are on you. Per- 
haps now we understand each other 
better.” 

The long-barreled pistol vanished; 
the fat oily face relaxed into its cus- 
tomary placidity and once more the 
twanging jew’s-harp filled the padded 
room with its discordant noise. Only 
in the Forger’s heart, a swift-made re- 
solution was registered—a_ resolution 
that boded ill for the faithful Benjamin. 

“Would you like a drink, sir?” the 
latter asked at length, when the Forger 











had been seated for some moments, 
deep in thoughtful silence at the table. 

“Thanks, I should. Bring a magnum 
of Bollinger. We'll cement our still un- 
broken friendship once again.” 

Soon the golden champagne swirled 
and frothed in the gleaming glasses; 
master and servant in crime, drank to 
each other, till the last drop was gone. 
At last, Saward set down his glass. 

“Ah, Benjamin, here comes the dawn 
—the time when most men sleep and I 
work best. Pull down the shutters, and 
bring the light nearer. Now the baron 
and the rest of the gang are safely 
hauled, we may as well make hay while 
the sun shines.” 

“What's the layout?” asked Ben- 
jamin, drawing the back of his huge 
hand across his still moist lips. 

“The credit notes, my son. I’m going 
to finish that job to-night and work the 
whole deal off on our own hook.” 


“What! Collar the whole forty 
thousand quid for ourselves?” 
“Not quite. You'll never find 


Forger Gordon putting his head in the 
net like that. Though the Company’s 
collared, and likely to do penal servi- 
tude, the Company still lives. What's 
more, we owe it obligations—in this 
case, twenty thousand pounds. I «an 
forge the notes, but neither you nor I 
are going to risk our precious necks in 
passing them. The baron was the best 
chap to do that, but as he’s gone down, 
we must find the next best.” 

“And he is i 

“Alphonso ‘le Blanc. Next to the 
baron, there’s not a man in any gang in 
Europe, can pass flash stuff as easily 
and safely as he can. We must get him 
out of Dartmoor and put him on the 
job.” 

“My! That’s a ticklish job, isn’t it? 
Besides, do you think it wise to trust 
Le Blane with all the notes. He’s more 
than suspicious that we bamboozled him 
over the pearls.” 

“T never said I would trust him with 
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the lot,” the Forger snapped. “What’s 
the woman for? You don’t think I put 
her into a suite of rooms fit for a prin- 
cess, for nothing!’ He regarded Ben- 
jamin with withering scorn. 

“IT might have been mistaken—seeing 
she’s such a good-looking girl,” that 
gentleman retorted venomously. 

“Well, you are; she’s got to earn her 
keep and make money for you and me. 
As soon as this lot is done, I shall pack 
her off to Madrid and Rome and pos- 
sibly Paris with the notes to get some 
of the cash. I want my writing case, 
please.” 

While the Forger carefully selected 
and lit another cigar, Benjamin put out 
an angle-set, portable dish, various bot- 
tles of different colored inks, knife and 
rubber erasers, tubes of chemicals, a 
small bunsen lamp, a fine steel roller for 
taking out pen impressions and a tube 
of surface glaze. 

At last the Forger bent down to the 
stupendous task of converting, at one 
sitting, ten notes of credit for forty 
pounds each, into vouchers representing 
forty thousand. 

It was a colossal enterprise, such as 
no other man living could have accom 
plished so skillfully. Hour after hour, 
the great penman, the master criminal 
of his age, labored with brush and pen, 
knife and eraser, roller and glaze, and 
all the time the little pile of notes grew 
steadily higher. 

Outside, the day had long since come ; 
the new-risen sun rose higher over the 
crowd-thronged, busy streets of Lon- 
don, and still within the shuttered room, 
the Forger’s busy hands and tireless 
eyes, kept to their task. 

Now and then Benjamin would rouse 
from a doze, look up to see the dark 
head always bending over the pile of 
papers and then he would relapse into 
the spacious depths of the armchair and 
find relief in sleep. 

The day wore on; Benjamin at last 
thoroughly awake, saw his master’s un- 
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shaking hand place the last note on top 
of the rest. Slowly, very slowly, 
Saward’s head dropped, till it lay pil- 
lowed on his outstretched arm. 

The fat man touched him, but he did 


not move. A timid knock sounded on° 


the door. Benjamin opened it quietly 
and Magdalen, gloriously beautiful 
after almost twelve hours of unbroken 
slumber, stood on the threshold. Ben- 
jamin raised a warning finger. 

“Don’t disturb him,” he whispered, 
pointing to the Forger’s motionless 
form. “He’s sleeping like a child in its 
mother’s arms.” 

Magdalen tiptoed into the room and 
turned out the light. She looked long 
and pityingly at the man’s handsome 
face, so white and still that death itself 
might have set its dread seal there. 

“Ah, if only he would let me retrieve 
the past by saving him!” she murmured. 

Benjamin’s back was turned. With 
a quick movement, the girl bent down 
and kissed the pallid face of the sleeper, 
then, almost reverently, with tears in 
her eyes, this Magdalen of pity, stole 
silently away. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
VISITORS TO DARTMOOR. 
HREE days after the great forgery 
of the credit notes, Forger Gordon 
and Benjamin, both cleverly disguised, 
drove up to the Three Tors Hotel in 
the prison town in a low, powerful rac- 
ing car and, engaging a set of rooms, 
registered themselves as Mr. Jerome 
Sandon and Mr. Cyrus Gaynor, citizens 
of the United States. That they were 
gentlemen of undoubted substance was 
apparent. 

On the morning following their ar- 
rival, Mr. Sandon, in his high-pitched, 
nasal twang, ventured to ask the pro- 
prietor what there was worth seeing 
about the place. 

“Of course you’ve had a look at the 
prison?” mine host suggested, accepting 





with alacrity one of Mr. Gaynor’s excel- 
lent cigars. 

“Citizens of a free country don’t 
travel abroad to look at other people’s 
prisons,” Mr. Sandon replied with a 
scofing laugh. “It’s the beautiful 
Devonshire moors we reckon we want 
to look over.” 

“Ah, I see. Then your best way is to 
drive round what we call the Triangle— 
really it’s worth doing, even though you 
don’t care much for prisons—down this 
road, turn to the left at Three Bridges 
and then make straight for the Oak- 
hampton road, where the best view of 
the moors is obtained.” 

Sandon thought he’s like to do that. 
Even Cyrus Gaynor lost his aversion, 
for once, to looking at a view which 
embraced a penal settlement, and about 
ten o'clock they set off. 

Sandon started the car and gave a 
knowing wink. “I know these prison 
towns, with their solitary hotel. Before 
to-night’s out, every warder in the 
place will have heard of our contempt 
for his Majesty’s Compulsory Home 
of Detention. Now Benjy, there goes 
a little crew; cast your eye over them 
and see if Alphonso’s anywhere about.” 

A gang of thirty or forty men were 
masching in file from a_rain-soaked 
field, and slowly wound across the 
muddy road. Sandon who had kept the 
car at next to a snail’s pace, stopped to 
let them pass. 

“No luck!” whispered Benjamin, 
whereat Saward set his machine in mo- 
tion again, and reaching the bottom of 
the hill, turned sharply to the left at a 
little better pace and headed the rise 
away from the hamlet of Three 
Bridges. At the top of the slope the 
Forger stopped once more. Away to 
the left, grim and forbidding against 
the sky, stood out the black serrated 
lines of the prison buildings. 

Around them the wild countryside 
stretched away in innumerable fields 
which merged into the mist-swept 














moors. Here and there, dark patches 
moved like giant monsters cumbering 
the ground. As they came closer little 
groups of prisoners under the watchful 
eyes of armed wardens stood revealed, 

“Ah! That’s a thing which interests 
me,” Saward remarked, bending down 
and pointing through a gap in the hedge 
to a huge pole set in the center of the 
nearest field. ‘See what happens. All 
the telephone and telegraph wires con- 
verge from every direction to that pole 
which carries them to the prison. Ben- 
jamin, mark it well, for as soon as we 
get Le Blanc in tow and the moment 
is fixed, all the wires leading to that 
pole must be cut, you understand.” 

The fat man nodded and took his 
bearings, as the car again moved for- 
ward at a leisurely pace. “‘I’d recall it 
in the dark,” he said. “Hullo! lf that’s 
not Alphonso among this little lot I'll 
eat my hat.” 

A farm wagon lumbered into view 
over the top of the rise; the Forger 
drew in to the roadside to let it pass 
and as the wardens and the few good 
conduct men stepped briskly on to the 
pathway the eyes of the wagoner met 
those of the driver of the racing car in 
a startled: but recognizing stare. 

The Forger saw every vestige of 
color fade from Le Blane’s chubby 
round face. A few minutes later, with 
a deft and imperceptible twitch of his 
steering wheel, he caused his car to 
graze its polished side against the farm 
cart. In a second Forger Gordon 
jumped from his seat, and stood in the 
roadway, shaking his fist in the convict’s 
startled face and cursing him in a for- 
eign tongue. 

Like an open book, the truth was re- 
vealed to Le Blanc; orger Gordon and 
his henchman were there to get him 
out. Where would be the best place 
and the best time to effect a rescue? 

“T pass out of the front door of the 
prison every morning at eleven, under 
an armed warden. His gun’s loaded 
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only with a half-charge of buckshot. 
If you can cover him with revolvers, I 
can make a dash for it,’ Le Blanc 
shouted back in rapid French, and 
menaced the Forger with his whip. 

Hearing the angry exchange of 
words, an armed warden hurried for- 
ward, just as the Forger got back into 
his driving seat and backed his car free. 

“Right, the first wet and misty day, 
we'll have the machine waiting for you 
at the front gate of the prison,” he 
yelled back, and the wagon moved 
slowly on. 

The whole affair had taken but a few 
seconds, yet a complete understanding 
already existed between the convict and 
the two who were about to engineer his 
escape. 

For the rest of that day, Saward and 
Benjamin followed the road leading 
past the quarries in the direction of 
Oakhampton. 

“They'll never suspect us of taking 
this road, when we get Le Blanc out,” 
said the Forger; “and if they do, 
they’ve got nothing as fast as this ma- 
chine to catch us with. Cutting the 
wires may be a bit of a job, Benjy, but 
it isn’t likely the authorities will be 
using them that particular day of all the 
year.” 

By the end of that day, the two con- 
spirators had worked out in most min- 
ute detail, the main lines of the pro- 
jected escape. Half an hour before 
Forger Gordon drove up to the front 
gate of the prison, Benjamin was to 
sever all telephonic and_ telegraphic 
communication between the prison, tts 
surroundings, and the outside world. 
Punctually at.the appointed time, Sa- 
ward would drive down the main street 
and engage the solitary warden at the 
wide prison gates, in conversation. 
Just before the great portals swung 
open, he would be waiting to hold up 
the armed guard and flash the signal to 
Le Blanc that the hour of his freedom 
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was come, Then away like the wind to 
Tavistock, where, abandoning the racer 
long before telephonic or other com- 
munication could be established, they 
would proceed by train to London. 

At the first junction they were to 
change and possibly separate, to meet 
later at the rendezvous in Bloomsbury. 
A suit of clothes and a false beard, had 
been brought to cover the identity of 
the escaping prisoner. So far every- 
thing promised well; it remained only 
for the right sort of day, with mist or 
sea fog hanging over the hill and dale, 
to put the daring plan into execution. 

Not until the Friday did a suitable set 
of conditions occur. The Forger rose, 
as was his custom, went straight to the 
window and peered out through the 
streaming glass. 

“The very devil of a morning,” he 
whispered to Benjamin, “but just right 
for us. Hurry through your breakfast, 
my bonny lad, and slip away and see to 
those wires. Got all your tools?” 

“Yes,” whispered Benjamin with an 
oily laugh, revealing a set of climbing 
irons, an array of razor-edged nippers 
and a loaded automatic. “Don’t forget 
to pick me up; you know the exact spot 
where I shall be?” 

“For sure,’ the Forger answered, 
slipping into his clothes. “In less than 
three hours, you and I and Alphonso 
Le Blane will be on our way to the me- 
tropolis.” 

Breakfast over, the Forger gave his 
accomplice time to carry out his part 
of the program, then he too, slipped a 
couple of loaded automatics into the out- 
side pockets of his ulster and, having 
paid his reckoning, sprang into the 
racer and drove toward the prison. lle 
stopped a score of yards beyond the 
great gate and, getting out, walked 
back. 

Through the mist he could see a blue- 
uniformed warder pacing ceaselessly up 
and down. ° 

The Forger stepped a yard or so off, 
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and struggled in vain to light a cigar, 
Every match he had was wet. 

“Can you oblige me with a light? It’s 
rotten to be without a smoke,” he said, 
kicking the rain-sodden box into. the 
roadway. 

“Certainly, sir,” the warder replied, 
and setting his gun against the wall, 
fumbled beneath his greatcoat for a box 
of matches. 

One iron-nerved hand lightly holding 
the cigar to his lips, the other gripping 
his pistol tight, the Forger kept eyes 
and alert for the moment of action. 
And just then, the clock in the prison 
church on the other side of the road, 
boomed out the hour of eleven. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE ALARM, 


ROM the far side of the great stone 
barrier came the loud tones of a 
warder raised in shouting orders; then 
the jangle of keys and the loud clang of 
a heavy iron wicket were heard. 

“I’m afraid you must step back a bit, 
sir, if you want to see the prisoners,” 
said the warder, picking up his gun and 
resuming his march up and down. 
“Visitors aren’t allowed to stand in 
front of the gates.” 

The Forger handed the matches back 
with a courtly gesture. 

“Much obliged, I’m sure,” he said, 
and thrusting both hands deep into the 
pockets of his ulster withdrew slowly 
across the roadway, a tall figure only 
half distinct through the white sea of 
haze. 

“Ah! Here they come,” he muttered, 
stepping back, as the green-painted 
gates slewed slowly wide. An instant 
later the great aperture was choked 
with a mass of broad-arrowed men. 

“Form fours there! To the right, 
march!” 

The armed patrol drew aside, as the 
long line swept quickly past. 

l’orger Gordon had barely time to get 
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"to the wheel of his car, before the first 


of the convicts was level with him. 

With measured tread they swung 
down the road—rough-visaged, sun and 
wind tanned men of every class and 
profession under the sun. Laborers, 
navvies, doctors, parsons, gentlemen of 
wealth and fashion—all were there on 
an even footing of social degradation. 

Suddenly out of the sea of faces, 
loomed’ the round cherubic features of 
Alphonso le Blanc. 

The eyes of Saward and the pearl 
thief met in a glance of swift compre- 
hension. Quick as light, Alphonso 
changed places with the fellow next to 
him, and put himself in the edge of 
the line next to the waiting racer. 
Twenty yards, fifteen yards, ten yards, 
five. 

“Now!” 

As Le Blanc came abreast of him, the 
Forger, with his left hand on the wheel, 
whipped out one of his automatics and 
covered the nearest warder. 

“Quick Le Blanc,’ Saward whis- 
pered. “He hasn’t spotted the wheeze 
yet.” 

Like a panther the little man sprang 
up and dropped into the seat at Forger 
Gordon’s side. 

“Here take this, and hold up any man 
who tries to stop us ; but don’t shoot un- 
less absolutely necessary,” the Forger 
directed, as a shout from one of the 
prisoners went up and the nearest guard 
started to run toward them. 

A quick jerk of the levers and the 
car was speeding down the road. 

“Hi! Stop, or I fire!” cried a warder 
raising his gun, but at the sight of the 
Forger’s leveled weapon, he shrank 
back. 

The delay was fatal from the 
warder’s viewpoint, for the car, gather- 
ing momentum at every throb of its 
powerful engine, was out of practical 
range before the man had gathered his 
wits sufficiently to realize fully just 
what had taken place. It took only a 
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few seconds for the low-lying racer to 
merge itself with the blur of the fog 
and mist that hung like a gray pall over 
the whole countryside that morning. 

Presently, through the roar of the 
motor, the fugitives heard the whiplike 
crack of a gun. 

“There goes the alarm,” muttered the 
Forger slipping the automatic into his 
coat. ‘Now, Le Blanc, put on these 
clothes. Never mind about the togs you 
are wearing; put the suit over them.” 

He brought into view a large bundle 
of clothes and while the car took the 
hill at terrific speed, the escaped con- 
vict hid his criminal identity under 
civilian attire. They were three miles 
or more along the road before the great 
bell above the prison, clanged out its 
momentous warning. 

A winding stretch of sloping ground 
now stretched before them. 

“They'll never catch us at this rate,” 
shouted the Forger jubilantly, as they 
flashed along. 

“But they’ll telephone to outlying 
posts,”’ Le Blanc cried. 

The Forger, shooting him a quick 
glance, saw that the man’s round face 
was moist with fear. 

“The wires are cut. We stop at the 
bottom for Benjy. Ah! here he 
comes!” he exclaimed as a low whistle 
floated through the haze and the fat 
man bounded into sight. 

‘Not a second to lose, sirs,” he mut- 
tered, climbing into the trap. “There’s 
a posse of warders from the quarries 
trying to cut off escape. They heard 
the bell go. Keep your guns ready.” 

The racer took a turn to the left and 
was set against the next long hills On 
the skyline a number of dark forms 
scattered at their approach. 

“Keep cool, they won’t know who 
we are,” counseled the Forger, and at 
that, deliberately slowed up and took 
the top of the slope almost at a crawl. 
The Forger still kept the lighted cigar 
in the corner of his mouth and puffed 
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at it tranquilly as they passed through 
the little knot of hurrying uniformed 
men who, as they went by, glanced up 
at them disinterestedly. 

“Through, clear through! 
one of them suspects us!” 

The Forger, with a chuckle of 
triumph, now sent the-car flying down 
the long descent and, as mile after mile 
slipped away, their spirits rose. 

“This is a masterpiece,” cried Le 
Blanc, hitherto almost too overcome 
with surprise and gladness to make his 
feelings known. “You'd never have got 
me away by any other means.” 

“T saw that, as soon as I got to Prince- 
town,” Saward responded. “The way 
we've got you out is the only way for a 
convict ever to get free from Dartmoor. 
But,” with a shake of his dark head, 
“we’re not out of the woods yet. You 
can take it from me, the prison officials 
are already on this very road not so 
many miles behind. They haven't got a 
car that can touch this, though. We 
can run rings about the best they own.” 

“It'll be hours before they get those 
wires mended though,” whispered Ben- 
jamin with a grim laugh. “My! It was 
a devil of a job cutting through those 
cables.” 

“What’s the wheeze now?” asked Le 
Blanc, as he pulled a cap over his eyes 
and buttoned up the greatcoat. 

for answer the Forger pressed the 
accelerator and the car shot faster 
ahead. 

“Hundreds of feet down, my boy, be- 
low that sea of mist lies Tavistock. 
The most ticklish part of our job is 
there. Before the first house is 
reached, we must run this contraption 
into the brush and leave it there. Then, 
it’s a quick dash for the station. Boys, 
I’ve got an idea. We'll leave the train 
at Plymouth, stay there in hiding for a 
few days and get back to London by 
sea. That’s the safer way for sure, be- 
cause the trains are bound to be 
watched as soon as Alphonso’s escape 
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becomes known. We've got just eleven 
minutes to catch the Tavistock train.” 

With only a few minutes to spare, 
having discarded the racing car which 
had served them so well, the three 
clever rascals boarded the train and 
forty minutes afterward stepped into 
the busy streets of Plymouth, free and 
unsuspected men. 

In the Royal Mitre Hotel they found 
safe harborage. : 

A week later found them all back at 
the house in Bloomsbury. While the 
whole of England rang with the news 
of Le Blanc’s miraculous escape, that 
extremely elusive individual lay hidden 
by his associates in crime, and during 
the following week slipped over to the 
Continent, carrying with him thirty-two 
thousand pounds worth of Forger Gor- 
don’s raised credit notes. 


CHAPTER XL. 
BLAIR’S HAPPINESS. 


DOCTOR, am I well enough to travel 
to-day ?” 

The girl reclining easily in the deck 
chair on the terrace of a private nursing 
home facing the health-giving pine-clad 
slopes of Weybridge, looked up as the 
kindly faced medical man_ stepped 
briskly toward her over the sunlit lawn. 

“Let me have a look at you,” he said, 
taking her slim wrist and pressing his 
fingers over her pulse the while he timed 
the beats with his watch. “Quite all 
right. And how about your face. Are 
all the scars gone? Wonderful, won- 
derful! My lady, it gives me very great 
pleasure to see that your beauty is not 
impaired.” 

Lady Grace Markley blushed most 
divinely. “I’m not beautiful, doctor; 
only it pleases you to say so,” she re 
plied, with a rippling laugh, parting her 
sweet lips and the happiest of smiles 
deepening the color in her fair cheeks. 
‘All the same I’m glad the horried fire 
didn’t leave me scarred for life!” 











She was thinking of some one else, 
too, who would be so glad—a lonely 
man eating out his heart and wearing 
away his life in the hope-crushing con- 
fines of a prison cell. ; 

“May I go?” she asked, and her beau- 
tiful eyes met the doctor’s so appeal- 
ingly that he shook his head in mild 
reproof. 

“Your ladyship would tempt me to 
let you go, even if you weren’t quite up 
to the mark,” he said with a laugh. 
“But, really, you’re quite well now, and 
I see no reason why you shouldn't 
travel to-day. How far do you intend 
going?” 

“Peterhead,” Lady Grace answered, 
flushing radiantly. “It doesn’t sound 
very cheerful does it; but just now, it’s 
the dearest place in all the world to 
me.” 

“I see. I see.” The doctor nodded 
his gray head knowingly. “If it’s like 
that, you’d better go. Of course, you'll 
make two days’ journey of it.” 

“I’m afraid I must,” the girl an- 
swered, her pretty lips curving pet- 
ulantly. ‘Well, good-by, doctor; and 
thank you so much for all you’ve done 
for me.” 

The medical man walked along the 
terrace chuckling quietly. “It’s some 
lucky young fellow she’s got in her 
pretty head, I’ll be bound,” he told him- 
self. “And it was her unconquerable 
resolve to get well for his sake that has 
mended her so soon.” 

As he disappeared among a little 
group of patients, Lady Grace dashed 
into the house to find her maid. 

“Pack all my things ; we’re leaving by 
the noon train, Betty,” she cried, in a 
fever of restless excitement. 

Betty looked up, her small face grave 
with alarm. 

“Surely you're not going away so 
soon, milady.” 

“Iam. The doctor says I’m better; 
and not a minute need be wasted.” 

She threw herself into the hurried 
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preparation, in a whirlpool of excited 
energy. Few would have recognized in 
the radiantly lovely girl leaving Wey- 
bridge for the North, the scorched, un- 
conscious form that, but a few weeks 
before, had been rescued from the burn- 
ing house in Fotheringham Road. 

To her safety she owed the daring 
cupidity of the wretched woman who 
returned to wrench from her nerveless 
fingers the valuable gem-studded rings. 
And to the stolen ring, gleaming on her 
captor’s dead hand, as a plucky fireman 
dragged the corpse from the ruined 
building, she owed the Forger’s belief in 
her death. As the mournful procession 
passed him in the dull glare of street 
and hand lamps, his quick eye caught 
the scintillating sparkle of the stones; 
with a regretful sigh he had turned 
away, firmly convinced that the girl he 
had imprisoned in the house was gone 
from his life for ever. 

And now she was on her way to see 
the man she really loved—a prisoner 
in Peterhead. 


In a stone-flagged, stone-walled cell 
of the great convict pyson of Peter- 
head, Hugh Blair sat, a picture of hope- 
less dejection, with his head resting in 
the palms of his toil-scarred hands. 
His figure had fallen sadly away since 
his arrest. The open good-looking face 
that used to glow with health and 
vitality now was pinched and haggard 
with pain. He never dreamed the day 
would come when all hope within him 
would die, and he could look out upon 
the dragging years that lay between the 
present and the time when he would be 
turned again into the world, a disgraced 
and ruined man, only with the apathy 
of despair. 

The work, the daily strength-wasting 
toil on the breakwater laboriously 
reared to pit his hidden strength against 
the mighty powers of the grim North 
Sea—it was not that which filled the 
short hours. of repose with dejection 
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and misery, but the silence of the 
woman for whom he had kept silent, 
to shelter whom he had sacrificed his 
honor, his liberty, and his own good 
name. 

From this one wearying thought he 
turned to another, more poignant and 
unnerving, yet redeemed by the knowl- 
edge of the nobleness and uprightness 
of character—that after all, she was not 
free to speak; some power stronger 
than her own held her prisoner against 
her will. 

It was thus he preferred to think of 
her—the woman he loved, the star of 
his dreams. And then the inevitable re- 
action—his own audacious folly in dar- 
ing to raise his eyes, to think of his 
whole-hearted affection being given to 
one so highly and nobly born! 

The later autumn afternoon was 
dying in the quiet western heavens. 
Soon the deep-voiced bell, announcing 
to those few fortunate ones accorded 
the privilege of seeing old familiar 
faces, of hearing loved voices once 
again, would ring and the great gate 
without clang shut, not to opén again 
perhaps till anagher week was gone. 

Blair rose with a sigh and began, 
for the twentieth time that day, to pol- 
ish the few metal food utensils from 
which he took his daily meals. In work, 
ceaseless though meaningless labor, lay 
his only hope of temporarily forgetting 
her! 

And then, in a moment of time, as 
though a miracle had happened, she 
stood before him, ere he heard the quiet 
opening of the door—a divinely beauti- 
ful, happy, smiling girl, who came to 
him with both hands outstretched and 
her soft voice, immeasurably,sweet and 
low, whispered his name. 

“T’ve come at last,” she said as he 
stepped back and, with a face white as 
death, hung his head to hide the shame 
in his eyes. 

“My lady, do you know that I am a 
convict, a convicted thief?” he asked, 


and his voice sounded strangely unreal 
and hollow among those pitiless walls 
of stone. 

“Yes! I know what you are,” she 
answered, coming closer and laying her 
hand on his arm. “The bravest, noblest 
man in all the world. Can you forgive 
me, for the suffering I have unwittingly 
caused you?” 

He looked at her and saw that her 
cheeks were moist with tears. 

“My lady, do you believe me inno- 
cent, then?” he asked in strained cred- 
ulity. 

“IT never thought otherwise. I only 
learnt a little while ago about your trial 
and sentence. I tried to reach you, to 
speak the words that would have saved 
you the degradation of—this.” Her 
pained glance rested on the marks of 
servitude that covered him. “But my 
freedom came too late!” 

“Then you do believe me innocent 
of the crime for which I was sen- 
tenced?” he asked very slowly. 

“Could I ever think otherwise of you 
—you who have proved yourself so 
brave, so true? Can I forget, Mr. 
Blair, all that you have done for me and 
my brother, that dreadful night when 
you saved me from wrecking my whole 
life with that awful man?” 

“But, my lady ee 

She looked at him, half shyly from 
beneath her lowered lids, and a faint 
blush crept into her cheeks. 

“Ts it necessary to speak me like that, 
Hugh? Should I not be Grace to the 
dearest of all my friends?” 

“You mean e 

“T mean—oh! must I say it? 
I know your secret.” 

His heart leaped into a great rush of 
joy. “My love for you?” he whispered, 
opening wide his arms. 

“Yes! I guessed it months ago— 
when I first saw the little portrait of 
myself standing on your desk at Craig- 
y-Byrn. It did not take me long to 
realize that I had won the heart and 
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“the affection of the noblest man on 
earth.” 

She spoke with quiet reverence of 
feeling, as she allowed his arms to en- 
fold her, and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

At last Hugh broke the happy silence. 
“You do not fear the barriers, dear?” 

“Barriers? What barriers?’ |= 

“Rank, wealth, social position and, 
greatest of all, the barrier of shame 
that, when I face the world again, I 
shall find so hard to break down.” 

“There can be no shame when an in- 
nocent man is released. The charge 
against you breaks down forever in 
face of my evidence. My darling, for 
the rest—nothing, nothing shall stand 
between me and the man [I love.” 

Hugh crushed her to him and his 
strong voice shook with the intensity of 
his feelings. ‘“‘Grace, beloved, it has 
been so weary, waiting for the hap- 
piness I hardly dared hope to wing Life 
itself has been one long weary ache of 
loneliness. And now you have come 
and told me with your own sweet lips 
that I can call you by the dearest name 
the whole world now holds ‘my sweet- 
heart,’ the past, with all its darkness 
and its pain is gone, and I stand with 
you on the brink of a glorious sunlit 
future. I have so much to tell you, of 
all you are to me, all you ever were 
since first I saw your face, your coming 
which first made life worth while for 
me; and then the wanting, the soul- 
wearying wanting and waiting for the 
unattainable.” 

“Not altogether unattainable, darling, 
for you have me now,” she whispered. 

“Yes, and I mean to keep you forever 
and forever.” 

A sudden hush fell on the prison cell, 
the hush that tells of peace, wondrous 
and lasting, the eternal union of two 
loving hearts. Their lips met in one 
long kiss of ardent devotion. 

“My wife to be,” he murmured, 


blindly, deliriously happy. 
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“My husband,” she cried. 

The door opened with a rattle and a 
jar and a stout man came in. 

“Mr. Blair, as the governor of the 
prison, it is a privilege and a duty to 
be able to congratulate you on the re- 
sult which must of necessity follow 
upon Lady Markley’s visit. My lady, 
I have prepared this statement,’ he 
went on, when he had finished shaking 
the convict’s hand, “which I propose 
you should send, in the form of a 
memorial, to His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Scotland. It sets forth all 
you have told me and prays for the 
opening of a new and immediate in- 
quiry into Mr. Blair’s case, an inquiry 
which can have but one end.” 

Her ladyship read it through and 
handed it to her lover. 

“That explains everything, dear, 
how, and where that dreadful man 
Saward kept me a prisoner in the house 
at Clapham, while I was supposed to 
be an invalid in Spain; my full agree- 
ment with your being in possession of 
the wretched bank notes; the reason 
why I meant to pay them to that man 
—to keep the story of Alan’s folly a 
secret. I know what you, dear brave 
Hugh, are going to say, that you are 
still willing to keep silence for his sake. 
No, my dear, the time for that has 
gone; the woman who was his wife is 
dead.” 

‘“Dead—yes, but foully murdered,” 
whispered the prison governor as he 
paced restlessly up and down the nar- 
row limits of Hugh’s cell. “Lady 
Markley has been good enough to 
make a friend of me, a confidential 
friend I might almost say, considering 
the short time she has known me; she 
has told me all about poor Earl Den- 
more’s misfortunes and I now find it 
incumbent upon me to tell her—lest the 
shock she should receive when she re- 
turns home, be even greater—that his 
lordship himself lies under suspicion of 
causing Stella Dare’s death.” 
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Lady Grace stared at Major Dawney, 
her violet eyes wild with terror. 

“You cannot mean that?” she cried, 
pressing her hands to her beating tem- 
ples. “Alan—suspected of murder?” 

“Unfortunately, it is only too true. 
Don’t give way, my lady.” 

The girl pulled herself together with 
an effort. “I am not likely to give 
vay—after all I’ve been through. Alan 
has need of me now,” she said, turning 
pleadingly to her lover. 

“And me too, my dear,’ Hugh as- 
sured her. “I shall live only for the 
time of my release and then shall come 
to help lift this fresh shadow from your 
brother’s name. Poor Stella Dare—I 
knew she was his wife—and I tried so 
hard to keep the truth from you. I 
wonder how much that villain Brock- 
field knows about her death.” 

“More than poor Alan does I'll 
swear,, for Hugh, do you know who 
Mr. Brockfield is?” the girl asked. 

“No,” Blair answered. 

“None other than James Gordon 
Saward—the man who tricked me into 
a bigamous marriage.” 

Blair’s senses reeled. “The devil! 
He seems to be the pivot around which 
revolves the mystery and chaos which 
has come into all our lives. He came 





near to ruining the earl, he cruelly de-’ 


ceived you; from what you’ve told me, 
there can be no question he is respon- 
sible for my arrest and imprisonment, 
and now there comes this fresh tragedy. 
Sweetheart,” taking her hand and 
pressing it reassuringly, “the time of 
my being kept here will soon pass. 
May I come to you at Craig-y-Byrn, 
and together we will fight this villain 
and never rest till he is brought to 
justice.” 

“Yes, dear, I shall be waiting for you 
at Craig-y-Byrn,” she answered softly, 
and kissed him with deep and reverent 
emotion. “I shall tell Alan all that 
I’ve told you.” 

She went quietly out, and left Blair 





a prey to mixed feelings of the most 
transcending happiness, and deepest 
concern for the unhappy Earl of Den- 
more’s future. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE GIRL AT THE PIER. 


HE wholesale arrest of the gang 

of continental swindlers, includ- 

ing Dracovitch, Cohen, Shenck, and the 

Swell soon turned out to have no hin- 

dering effect on the immediate actions 
of Forger Gordon. 

In the quiet seclusion of the house in 
England for the purpose of engineering 
a big robbery of bullion from a leading 
bank in Fenchurch Street; but rumor 
of their intention having reached Scot- 
land Yard from the police headquarters 
in Paris, as soon as the English detec- 
tives had time to locate them, their cap- 
ture followed as a matter of course. 

Once again Saward breathed freely. 
Just at the moment, he had good cause 
to wish his actions unhampered. By 
his own matchless cunning and daring, 
he had freed Le Blanc from prison, Le 
Blanc, the master adept at passing 
counterfeit notes and consequently as 
matters now stood, an almost indispen- 
sable ally. 

In the quiet selusion of the house in 
Bloomsbury, the Forger figured out his 
own immediate program. Magdalen 
May had already taken her departure 
for Italy to negotiate the first of 
the forged four-thousand-pound credit 
notes with the aid of a skillfully- 
wrought duplicate of the circular letter 
of credit. Benjamin was with her, in 
the role of a wealthy protector, lavishly 
expending money on his beautiful lady 
friend. 

And now the time was come to put 
Le Blane to work. 

The Forger looked up suddenly from 
a scrip of paper on which for the last 
half hour he had been busily engaged 
making calculations. They referred in 











the main to his profits in robbery of 
gold bars from the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company. Tester, Burgess, Agar 
and Pierce had all been paid; Magdalen 
May had received seven hundred 
pounds to buy herself jewelry and new 
frocks and to win her interest in the 
new criminal venture; Benjamin was 
given a thousand ; seven thousand, eight 
hundred pounds went to the coffers of 
the Company, and no less than five 
thousand, six hundred stood as the 
Forger’s share. 

On this score then he felt quite satis- 
fied; on another he had good cause for 
growing uneasiness. Although suspi- 
cion still hung over the Earl of Den- 
more for being concerned in the chorus 
girl’s death, the police had not ceased 
their inquiries for the thin-faced, blue- 
eyed man who had accompanied the ill- 
fated girl to the house on the night 
when she came to her sudden and mys- 
terious end. 

More than this, one, Donald Camp- 
bell, a well-known local character gave 
a very accurate description of the man 
who shot at him and his dogs. The dis- 
covery of a farmer’s dead body in the 
Sma’ Glen, and of his slain horse some 
miles away, lent color to the growing 
suspicion that perhaps the Earl of Den- 
more was not responsible for his wife’s 
decease, and that the man who accom- 
panied her, Donald Campbell’s assail- 
ant, and the man responsible for the 
farmer’s death might be one and the 
same. It was thought that the fugitive 
was in hiding in London, and the city 
police and the detectives at Scotland 
Yard were accordingly put under spe- 
cial instructions to keep a close lookout 
for any person resembling him. 

All things considered then, the Forger 
had decided that the time was now 
come when a lengthy sojourn abroad 
might perhaps be to his best advantage. 
America offered the widest chances as 
a temporary haven of refuge. 

He screwed up the slip of paper, 
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tossed it into the grate and swinging 
round, faced the imperturable Le Blanc 
who, since his forced retirement in 
prison, had lost nothing of his insatiable 
craving for cigarettes. 

“My friend, I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that the English climate at this 
time of the year doesn’t agree with me,” 
Saward remarked dryly. “Agreed, 
isn’t it, I’ve done you a service?” 

“T should think so,” responded Al- 
phonso, waving his plump hand theat- 
rically. “A service that calls for some 
return on my part. I am proud to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to A/on- 
sieur le president.” 

Then I want you to take a 
Saward drew the 
from:a_ wallet. 


“Right. 
job off my hands.” 
forged credit notes 
“Thirty-two thousand  pounds—all 
wrong ‘uns made right,” he laughed. 
“Twelve thousand quid of this little lot 
comes to me when you’ve turned ’em all 
into money. The rest goes into the cof- 
fers of the Company. You are to get 
rid of ‘em abroad and send me my 
share, as soon as possible at this address 
in New York.” 

He pushed a slip of paper into the 
pseudo-Frenchman’s hands. Alphonso 
stroked his new-grown beard thought- 
fully. ‘Where are the best places to 
put the notes through?” he asked. 

“Here you are. Two in Biarritz; 
one in San Sebastian; one in Nice; two 
in Rome; one in Naples; one in Lisbon 
and two in Madrid. Better not go to 
Paris.” 

“Trust me. 
Island as it is. 
the States ?” 

“A temporary one, that’s all. I think 
of shutting this place up for a month 
or two. You'd better get off to-night.” 

He waited long enough to see Le 
Blane safely away, and having packed 
a quantity of baggage and _ papers, 
locked up the house and left by the early 
train to Liverpool. A steamer from 
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New York was due in that afternoon, 
and Saward decided to look over her 
and choose his own cabin. 

A few minutes after four he stood by 
the saloon gangway, idly watching the 
disembarkation of the Torvie’s pas- 
sengers, who filed past him in a seem- 
ingly endless throng. 

Always alert for a pretty face the 
Forger’s gaze soon lit upon a little fair 
girl just stepping off the gangway. For 
a moment her face was hidden under 
the brim of a wide straw hat, but as 
she drew nearer, something caused her 
to look up and their eyes met. 

In hers was curious unrecognition ; in 
his, the amazement of an astounding 
shock. As she stepped on to the quay, 
the Forger made a swift move forward 
and the next moment he touched her 
lightly on the arm. 

“Miss Dare,” he said in a strangely 
awed whisper. 

The girl raised her seductively pretty 
face, and the Forger saw that it was 
flushed with embarrassment. 

“Yes! Iam Estella Christine Dare,” 
she said, shrugging her dainty shoulders 
and glancing at him contemptuously. 
“Who are you, and what do you want 
with me?” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
BENJAMIN SENDS A MESSAGE. 


ORGER GORDON and Stella 
Dare! Could any two people in 

the world have met, with more far- 
reaching results? The moment, in the 
Forger’s far-seeing opinion, was big 
with possibility. Rapidity of thought, 
lightning calculations formed one of the 
most important and useful parts of his 
mental equipment, and in this instance, 
~ he saw sufficient advantage and gain to 
himself in his chance meeting with this 
girl to decide in a second of time that 
his trip to America was off—in short, 
that he could do much better for him- 
self by remaining in Stella Dare’s com- 


pany. But like all clever rascals, the 
Forger never showed all his cards. 

“Who am I? Well, Miss Dare, to 
begin with,” he said, lying easily. “I 
am a friend of yours; one so interested 
in your welfare that I came to Liver- 
pool purposely to meet you as you left 
the ship.” 

The girl glanced critically at the 
handsome stranger. 

“T don’t see how that can be, seeing 
I didn’t know myself I was coming to 
England till a few hours before I sailed. 
Besides i 

“The newspaper paragraph fetched 
you, didn’t it?” Saward went on. “The 
report of your death, I mean.” 

He saw the quick gleam of fear that 
shot into her expressive eyes, and it 
gave him confidence. 

“Which paragraph do you mean?” 
the girl asked, fencing adroitly. 

“T don’t know which interested you 
the more,” the Forger went on banter- 
ingly, “the one referring to your death 
in the States; or the one dealing with 
your supposed murder in your hus- 
band’s house at Craig-y-Byrn.” 

He watched her pretty face drain it- 
self of color and smiled wickedly when 
with a shaking hand she caught faintly 
at him for support. 

“Hlow did you learn all this?” she 
asked in a lifeless whisper. “Are you 
man, or devil, to find out what I im- 
agined was known to me alone?” 

“A bit of each, my dear, but very 
much a man where a pretty woman is 
concerned. Now don’t be frightened 
of me; I’m going to be your friend and 
help you achieve what you’ve come to 
Iengland for.” 

“And what is that?” 
hard and defiant. 

“Not to avenge your sister’s death, 
I'll be bound, but to try the same game 
that she tried on Denmore before you 
leit England for America.” 

“And that?” 

“Blackmail, of course.” 





Her voice was 















“How did you know I had a sister?” 
she asked, throwing down her last card. 

“There couldn’t be two women so 
much alike in the world without their 
being sisters. When I saw you and you 
answered to the name of Stella Dare, I 
naturally figured that the poor dead girl 
was your sister. Quite simple, you 
see.” 

“You are right,” the young woman 
answered without a trace of sorrow or 
regret in her metallic voice. “She was 
my twin. Like a fool I let her into the 
secret of my marriage to Denmore, and 
while I was lying dangerously ill—as 
she thought, never to get well again— 
she stole a march on me, by shipping 
over to England and passing herself off 
as Denmore’s lawful wife. Oh! I could 
see through her game directly I read 
the report of her death in the news- 


papers. She tried to trade on my 
past.” 
“You don’t mourn over her very 


much,” the Forger interposed, watch- 
ing the tigerish fury in her face. 

Stella Dare broke into a ripple of 
mocking laughter. “Why should I? In 
life we always detested each other. 
After the trick she has played me, I 
hate her a thousand times more in 
death !” 

“I see. A sort of sisterly vendetta. 
Well, we’d better not stand here block- 
ing the gangway. Your steward’s 
getting desperate about your trunks. 
Wouldn’t it be as well to tell him to put 
.them on a cab and then we'll both drive 
to my hotel.” 

“T don’t see why we should,” she re- 
plied looking at him critically through 
half-lowered lids. “What use can you 
be to me?” 

“And what can you do without me?” 

“Play my own game.” 

“You can’t, my dear. Stella Dare, 
so far as this country in general and the 
Earl of 
concerned is dead.” 


Denmore in particular, are 
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“But I’m his lawful wife. My twin 
sister was an impostor.” 

“Quite so; but how are you to prove 
it?” 

“Denmore will pay anything to shut 
my mouth.” 

“Not unless you have proof of your 
marriage to him.” 

“Oh! That’s evident enough. My 
sister can’t have sprung that on him, be- 
cause she never knew where Alan and 
I were married.” 

“Would it surprise you if I say that 
no record of your marriage to Lord 
Markley, as he then was, is in exist- 
ence!” 

Stella shrugged her dainty shoulders 
disdain fully. 

“Poof, you make me tired! Run 
away, there’s a good boy. You aren’t 
so clever as you look.” 

“Maybe, my _ pretty,” answered 
Saward. “But clever enough to chal- 
lenge you to find the entry of your 
marriage in Radley Bridge Church 
register. It doesn’t exist; that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“You know that for certain? 
believe you.” 

“Do the other thing, then. I’m a liar, 
I suppose. All the same, when you 
want to waste a day, go down to Lin- 
colnshire, turn up the register and look 
for an entry under the date of the 4th 
of January of last year. You'll lose 
your eyesight searching for it; and 
really they’re very pretty eyes to spoil.” 

“You're a fiend,’ she flung back 
furiously. ‘You seem to know as much 
of my business as I do myself.” 

“More. I'll bet five hundred pounds 
you can’t tell me where, at the very 
moment, your marriage lines are.” He 
laughed outright at the sudden trem- 
bling of her lips. 

“] guess you’ve got strings all over 
me,” she answered, sighing. “You're 
right, I haven’t got them. Alan has.” 

“No, he hasn’t, Miss Dare. I have 


I don’t 
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—in my pocket. Would you like to see 
them ?” 

With a scared glance, she looked 
around the thronged quayside. 

“T reckon I’ll go to your hotel,” she 
said, 

Over dinner that night the Forger 
and his new-found acquaintance, came 
to a perfect understanding of each 
other. 

“T don’t mind telling you, I was sail- 
ing to New York on the day after to- 
morrow,” he said, pouring her out 
a glass of green Chartreuse. “I’ve 
changed my mind. You and I will stay 
in England together, till we’ve made 
enough out of Denmore to go away.” 

The chorus girl paused in the act of 
raising the licueur to her red lips. “We 
can’t get a great deal out of him, while 
he’s lying under suspicion of murder. 
I thought of blackmailing the other 
members of the family.” 

“You're a very wicked, but a very 
short-sighted little woman,” he said, 
patting her round arm familiarly. 
“Don’t you know of a better way than 
that ?” 

“Save me, I don’t.” 

“What if we left the shadow of guilt 
hanging over Denmore?” he whispered, 
leaning forward, till his flushed face 
almost touched her small ear. 

“But we can’t. Margaret is dead— 
found shot in his house, and the papers 
say that suspicion points very strongly 
to the earl. Denmore alone had every- 
thing to gain by the death of the girl he 
thought his wife. He was tired of her; 
the marriage with a chorus girl wouldn’t 
stand very highly to the credit of his 
house. Besides, he wanted to marry, 
and did marry, that Miss Carstairs. 
Obviously he had everything to gain by 
putting Margaret, or me as he thought 
her to be, out of the way.” 

“All of which is quite true; suspicion 
does point very strongly in his direc- 
tion. Personally, I haven’t a doubt but 
that Denmore shot her; his clumsy 
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attempt to make it look as if she had 
committed suicide by placing his own 
revolver in her hand, only deepens the 
supposition of his guilt. But my dear 
girl, the Earl of Denmore is ten thou- 
sand times more valuable ‘to us alive 
than dead. If he were hanged, we 
couldn’t get another penny from him.” 

“T clearly see that. But how are we 
to prevent justice taking its course?” 

“By proving that Stella Dare isn’t 
dead after all; that she didn’t die of 
the pistol wound, but came to life again, 
and now stands revealed to the world in 
the flesh. No one in this country sus- 
pects that the murdered chorus girl 
wasn't Stella Dare; no one knows that 
Stella Dare had a treacherous twin 
sister who came to England and im- 
personated her. Now do you see the 
drift of my argument ?” 

“You mean to get hold of Meg’s dead 
body, dispose of it, and for me to come 
forward as the girl who was shot and 
who, not being really- dead, escaped 
from the grave after being buried alive. 
Bah! It’s impossible, and you are mad 
to suggest it.” 

The Forger held a match to a ciga- 
rette between the girl’s full lips. “I 
never put my hand to an impossible 
task, my dear. Nothing’s impossible 
once I set my brain to master it. Let 
us look at the project calmly. To hush 
up the scandal, your sister was buried 
very quickly—in the family vault—as, 
of course, befitted a wife of the noble 
house of Denmore. Now suppose— 
and it’s not altogether an idle suppo- 
sition, for such things have happened 
over and over again—suppose [| was in 
the church, late at night on the day the 
poor girl’s coffin was deposited in the 





vault. Suddenly I hear a_ subdued 
knocking ; I trace it to the vault. ‘Mer- 
ciful Heaven!’ I say to myself. ‘The 


woman put in there to-day, was buried 
alive. In my horror I wrench open 
the iron gates leading to the vault. The 
knocking sounds nearer; it comes from 











the coffin. 
try to lift it down; it slips from my 
grasp, crashes to the floor, and breaks 


With a superhuman effort I 


Like a madman I wrench the 
opening wider. Inside lies an almost 
dead, but still living, woman. Stella 
Dare, a victim to catalepsy, had lain in 
a trance and had come back to con- 
sciousness to find herself buried alive!” 

The living Stella Dare passed a tiny 
square of cambric across her dew-moist 
brow. “Oh! it’s awful,” she muttered, 
and for the moment the man thought 
she was going to faint. 

“Drink this down and pull yourself 
together,” he ordered sharply, pressing 
the glass into her shaking hand. “You 
can’t afford qualms of a conscience in 
this game. It’s our brains and an iron 
nerve, pitted against the wealthy idiots 
of society and the police fools supposed 
to protect them. Now then, as Meg’s 
body has been done away with, and the 
real Stella Dare stands in the flesh, 
living witness to the truth of her story, 
the Earl of Denmore is no longer a 
suspected murderer, but a free, happy 
man, so relieved, after the torture under 
which he has been suffering, that he 
will be only too glad to acknowledge 
publicly what he can’t possibly disprove 
—seeing that I hold the certificate of 
his marriage—that you are indeed his 
lawful wife. As such, my dear, you 
take up your position as the Countess 
of Denmore, with an invalid husband 
enjoying an income of twenty-five thou- 
sand a year, out of which you sign a 
paper to pay the third person who has 
helped you into your fortunate position, 
say, five thousand a year for life.” 

Stella Dare’s eyes gleamed covet- 
ously. “And suppose I don’t choose to 
fall in with your scheme?” she said. 

The Forger struck another match and 
held the leaping flame thoughtfully to 
the end of his cigar. 

“Then, the loss is yours, my dear. 
Without your marriage certificate, and 
the record of the ceremony not appear- 
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ing in any church register, or registrar’s 
books, you can’t possibly substantiate 
your claim. More—as I’ve taken the 
trouble to point out to you—Denmore 
will probably end swinging in the noose 
of a rope—not the first nobleman by 
any means to come to the gallows, un- 
less we put up some scheme to save 
him.” 

“IT can quite see you’ve got me in 
your hands, partner,” the girl re- 
plied, showing her even white teeth. 
“Though I don’t know who you are, or 
how you came by your knowledge.” 

“Be content not to know who I am, 
except that I am your friend. There 
are only two things more—to disguise 
yourself till the time comes when you 
must make your real self known, and 
to submit to the rather painful but 
quite harmless process of having a small 
scar made just under your left shoulder 
blade.” 

“Gracious! Whatever for?” 

“That’s where your poor sister was 
shot. The murderer, whether he was 
Denmore or not—or whether she did, 
in some extraordinary way, commit 
suicide—fired at her from behind. The 
scar of the bullet mark has got to be 
reproduced on your skin; and, by Jove, 
the stake we’re playing for is worth it.” 

“T can stand pain as well as any other 
woman,” Stella Dare declared, drain- 
ing her glass. “And Meg’s body— 
who’s going to get rid of that?” 

“Leave that to me. I expect to do 
something for my share of the spoil. 
My dear,” taking her theaply jeweled 
fingers and toying with them playfully, 
“a fortnight from now, should I happen 
to meet you publicly, I shall be forced 
to salute you as the Countess of Den- 
more. Your treacherous sister played 
for the title and lost it; you don’t need 
to play for it, but to plot for it. ~And 
believe me you will find it very sweet 
when it comes.” 

As may be imagined, the Forger lost 
no time in flashing the news of his 
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altered arrangements to his confederates 
abroad. 

The change in his master’s plans 
didn’t cause much surprise to Ben- 
jamin; all the same he was none too 
pleased at the prospect of his pleasant 
sojourn abroad in the dazzling society 
of Magdalen May coming to such a 
speedy end. 

Stull, with Benjamin, as with every 
other man or woman who came into 
close personal contact with Forger Gor- 
don, the latter’s word was law. 

The strangely assorted pair, who had 
successfully negotiated between them 
the two credit notes, one in Florence 
and another in Milan, and had enjoyed 
a riotous time on their share of the 
plunder, made a hurried exit one morn- 
ing from their hotel in the latter city 
and rejoined the master criminal at the 
rendezvous in Bloomsbury a few days 
later. 

To Magdalen May, Saward was curt- 
ness itself. 

After listening impatiently to the 
story of her exploits abroad, he kissed 
her coldly, and told her to go to bed. 
Only when he and Benjamin were 
closeted alone, did he unfold his plans 
for reinstating the Dare girl and for 
getting his hands on a share of Den- 
more’s fortune. 

Benjamin listened in open-mouthed 
astenishment. He was to go in disguise 
to Craig-y-Byrn, possess himself, with 
the utmost secrecy, of the dead Mar- 
garet’s body, which still reposed in the 
family vault, safely dispose of it, and 
then rejoin his master. 

Stella Dare herself meanwhile was 
being kept securely hidden from prying 
eyes. 





The next morning saw the fat man 
go off whistling. The nature of his 
gruesome task didn’t in the least disturb 
his customary serenity. 

More or less a self-made prisoner in 
his own house, Forger Gordon whiled 
away a day or two pleasantly enough in 
Magdalen’s magnetic company, til! a 
telegram came from Benjamin causing 
him the deepest anxiety and concern. 

Written in cipher code, it was io this 
effect: 

Lady Grace not dead, as supposed, but a 
constant companion to the earl, lying seri- 
ously ill at Craig-y-Byrn. Immediate ef- 
forts being pushed forward to obtain Blair's 
release from Peterhead. May be set free 
any day now. Other work accomplished. 

With a fearful oath the Forger tore 
the telegram to shreds. 

Blair free and Lady Grace alive! 
Of course, her evidence in the factor’s 
favor must speedily result in the fel- 
low’s freedom. 

If there was one man in all the world 
Forger Gordon feared, it was Hugh 
Blair. Time after time the young Scot 
had been successful in foiling his most 
carefully laid schemes. Now to have 
him a free agent, free to match his 
brains and daring against the Forger’s 
cunning, free perhaps to overthrow this 
last desperate project of installing 
Stella Dare as mistress of the Earl of 
Denmore’s home, and to probe the 
mystery of her sister’s death—this was 
a peril greater than the master criminal 
dared contemplate. 

Dismissing Magdalen he remained 
for some time immersed in deepest 
thought, from which he presently 
emerged to send a wire recalling Ben- 
jamin at once. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out or 
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Author of ‘‘His Mother’s Ring’’, 


ANE KINGSTON, her cold 

fingers still throbbing from 

the ceaseless pounding of the 

keys, and her brain buzzing 
with the ineradicable clatter of the type- 
writers, fumbled at her latchkey, then 
found the keyhole and let herself into 
the house which, for want of any other, 
she called home. The long, closed hall 
with its single gas jet economically 
turned low, was as dark and cheerless 
as her thoughts. Wearily she plodded 
up the stairs to the next floor, and 
turned for the second flight. A door 
opened and her landlady confronted 
her. 

“Good evening, Miss Kingston,” 
greeted the professionally cheery voice. 
“The specialist was here to-day—Doc- 
tor—Hart—Martin——” 

“Hartley,” corrected Jane. 

“Oh, yes; Hartley. He asked Miss 
Frances a lot of questions about her 
symptoms, and left a prescription or 
two. I don’t see that he knew much 
more than the doctor she’s been hav- 
ing.” 
~ “Maybe not,” agreed Jane, “but he’s 
a lung specialist, and by his fees he 
must be one of the best. I’d feel more 
confidence in him. Did he say what— 
what is the matter with her?” 

“No, not a word. Oh, my, I nearly 
forgot to tell you—he told me to ask 
you if you could come and see him 
to-night. And he doesn’t want Miss 
Frances to know about it.” 

Jane’s heart sank. “All right. Thank 
you, Mrs. Jordan,” was all that she said 
before mounting the two remaining 
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flights to the room that she shared with 
her younger sister. 

Outside the door she paused a mo- 
ment to muster her brightest smile and 
breeziest manner. 

“Well, little sister!’ Here I am at 
last. I thought I’d never get home, the 
cars were so slow—and crowded!” 

Frances rose from the couch and 
dropped the book she had been reading 
to the floor. 

“Tt’s been a long day, Jane.” She 
sighed. “It’s good to have you~ here 
again. Oh, how I wish I could go to 
thé office with you every day, like I 
did before I had that old pneumonia! 
I used to think the work was hard, 
but I’d a lot rather have it than this.” 

“Now don’t tell me that you’re not 
feeling a lot better,” interrupted Jane. 
“T can tell it by the color in your 
cheeks. At this rate you'll be at work 
again soon enough. You'd better ap- 
preciate your rest while you’re having 
it.’ She hung her hat and coat in the 
wardrobe and crossed to the mirror to 
fix her hair. She turned sharply at the 
sound of her sister’s voice. 

“It’s no use, dear,” said Frances 
quietly but wearily. “I don’t think I’m 
getting any better, or ever will. And 
I’m only wearing you out, too. I wish 
that—that something—would happen.” 

“Nonsense!” Jane spoke sharply. 
“You've been brooding again. Of 
course you'll get well. Can’t. I see 
that you're better? 

“Who was that doctor you had come 
here to-day?” countered Frances. “A 
specialist ?” 
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Jane lied with an easy conscience for 
once. “No; just a doctor that our 
office manager recommended to me. 
He seemed to think he’s better than 
the one we've been having, so I thought 
I’d have him in. The more the better, 
you know.” 

“You're just spending all your money 
on me, I know,” the younger sister 
went on. ‘You never go anywhere or 
have a good time or by any new 
clothes. You're getting all worn out— 
and it isn’t doing me a particle of good. 
Why don’t you cut out the doctors and 
medicine and special foods for me? 
that would save some expense. You 
need to get away from me occasionally 
and be cheered up.” 

“Why, Frances! How you talk! 
I’d rather be here with you than go 
to forty theaters rolled into one! But 
since you keep harping on that same 
thing every day, I’m going to take your 
advice and make you sorry. I'll go to 
a show this very night, and then I'll 
keep you awake till morning telling you 
all about it.” 

“There’s a dear sister,” said Frances 
with more animation. “It'll do you a 
world of good, dearie; and you mustn’t 
think of me the whole evening long. 
I’ve got an awfully interesting book 
here, and I’m going to bed early, too.” 

“Hark! There’s the dinner bell,” 
ejaculated Jane. “We'll have to scurry. 
The worst of the top floor is that all 
the other boarders get a running start 
on us.” 

Throughout the meal Jane tried to 
hold up her part in the general con- 
versation, although it impressed her as 
even more vapid than usual. But din- 
ner was over at last, and after seeing 
her sister comfortably ensconced on 
the sofa, and having made a few altera- 
tions in her costume, Jane said good 
night and started forth. 

She knew that the doctor’s wish to see 
her could mean but one thing: that he 
had bad news which he did not want 


the sick girl to know. And what that 
news was, she could shrewdly guess, 

It was not a long ride to the preten- 
tiously dignified home of the physician, 
She read the silvered plate beside the 
door for verification, and then rang. 
An elderly woman in a housekeeper’s 
apron admitted her into a dimly lighted 
hall and led her into a waiting room 
beyond. Jane settled herself into a 
large easy-chair and idly glanced about 
the room, with its pictured walls and 
other evidences of luxury. She paid 
scant attention to her surroundings, 
however; her mind was too busy with 
the foreboding thoughts that pressed 
upon her. As if of their own volition 
her eyes roved the room, were caught 
by a peculiar faint gleam at the base of 
the heavy portiéres of the hall door, 
and speculatively came to rest there. 
With a detached sort of curiosity she 
rose and picked up the sparkling ob- 
ject—a brooch studded with a number 
of flashing jewels.- Jane looked about 
for the housekeeper, but the latter had 
disappeared immediately after admit- 
ting her and taking her name; so the 
girl placed the object in her hand bag 
and fell once more into her gloomy 
reverie. 

Before long, however, the door of 
the office opened and the doctor him- 
self—tall, ruddy and confidence-inspir- 
ing—looked out. “Miss Kingston?” he 
queried. “Ah, yes. Step right in here, 
please.” 

She looked at him beseechingly, but 
could no@ utter a word. 

“T see,” he said jovially. “You have 
a theory as to why I wanted to see you, 
and you’re frightened to death over it. 
You make me think of the colored 
woman who was told by a _ school- 
teacher that her son had a penchant 
for mathematics. She nearly worried 
herself into gray hairs over his sup- 
posedly incurable disease before she 
found out what the words meant. Now, 
if you were to ask me bluntly if your 















j ‘sister has tuberculosis, I should have to 


answer yes—and so have seven out of 
every ten people. It’s a peculiar dis- 
ease. In a great many people it exists 
in a sort of dormant state for years, 
and never causes them the slightest in- 
convenience. In some others it be- 
comes virulent and gains an unbreak- 
able hold in a comparatively short time. 
And there is a third class of fortunate 
people in whom it shows its presence 
and warns of its danger before that 
danger becomes acute. This last, I am 
glad to say, is your sister’s case.” 

Jane sat half stupefied. It was the 
expected news, and so was already dis- 
counted by her; moreover, there was 
the hope held out by Doctor Hartley, 
which she scarcely knew whether to 
take literally or as a mere sugar coat- 
ing to the bitter truth. 

“She'll have to have an immediate 
change, of course,” he went on, ignor- 
ing her silence. “The place where she 
is now is bad—no ventilation, not the 
best of air outside, even, and the gas 
continually burning up the oxygen in 
the room. I'll write you the address 
of a sanitarium up in the Adirondacks. 
Ship her up there as soon as you can, 
tell her not to worry, and expect her 
back, cured, in about a year. 

Jane rose, and a dozen questions 
struggled with a perfunctory ‘Thank 
you” on her numb lips. 

“Now, my dear young lady, don’t you 
go to doubting my word. I’m not say- 
ing this to make it easier for you, or 
for any other reason than simple truth. 
Your sister is an ideal subject for a 
perfect cure, and I’ll stake my profes- 
sional reputation on it. Just proper 
care and surroundings—so simple a 
matter as that. I didn’t, of course, tell 
her what her trouble is; she appeared 
to be too morbid to receive the news, 
and I fear wouldn’t have believed any 
hopeful assurances I could have made. 
You will explain to her; and I have 
no doubt you can convince her that 
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she'll be sound as a dollar again in 
twelve or fourteen months.” 

“So simple a matter as that!” Jane 
reflected bitterly as she left the house 
and started to walk toward home. No 
doubt it seemed so to him, to whom 
expense was evidently a mere incident, 
instead of the main problem, as it was 
in her case. 

She glanced at the slip of paper on 
which -the doctor had written the ad- 
dress of the sanitarium, and then with 
a sigh thrust it into her hand bag. As 
she did so her knuckles scraped against 
the rough outlines of the trinket which 
she had picked up earlier in the eve- 
ning, and which had entirely eluded her 
mind since then. She stopped walking 
and closed the bag. 

The brooch, she thought, probably 
was a valuable one, though she had a 
very slight knowledge of jewelry. It 
must belong either to the doctor’s wife 
or to one of his wealthy patients. She 
ought of course to return it at once, 
explaining how she had found it. She 
turned back and started to retrace her 
steps. Then she hesitated. If the orna- 
ment did have a considerable value, it 
might enable her to save her sister’s 
life. That was only a question of 
money, if the doctor’s words had been 
true. It would be theft of course; but 
suddenly it seemed to the girl that to 
let her sister die, through whatever 
scruple, would be akin to murder. Just 
a question of money—and any one who 
could wear a diamond brooch surely 
would never miss its value. And no- 
body knew that she had the thing! 

It was really no struggle at all. She 
faced about once more, walked to the 
next corner and boarded a car going 
homeward. She would take plenty of 
time—a week, two weeks—to dispose 
of it, so as to do so in a way to avoid 
suspicion. Frances need never know; 
she was not likely to prove too inquisi- 
tive; and besides, she would soon be 
away, among new surroundings, with 
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an interest in making a speedy return 
to health. A violated conscience, which 
need trouble no one else, seemed after 
all a small price to pay for a life that 
she loved. 

As she let herself into the house she 
felt almost elated. She skipped lightly 
up the three flights and burst the door 
open. From the inky blackness of the 
room came a rush of stifling fumes, 
and Jane reeled, as much in horror as 
from the physical effects. ‘“Gas!’’ she 
gasped; and then she gave a series of 
terrified shrieks. 

Mrs. Jordan, lumbering up the stairs 
posthaste, stumbled over her. “Mercy 
me! What is it?” she asked. Then, 
as she realized what the trouble was, 
she had one of those fits of efficiency 
that belied her appearance and her cus- 
tomary dullness of apprehension. With 
lips shut tight and breath closely held 
she dashed into the room and threw the 
single window wide open. Coming 
again into the hall she did likewise to 
the windows there. 

Jane recovered enough self-posses- 
sion to enter the room and grope to 
the couch. There she found her sis- 
ter’s body inert and unresistent, and 
with a strength born of desperation the 
older sister dragged the heavy burden 
to the door. As she was about to col- 
lapse Mrs. Jordan came to her aid, 
and between them they got Frances 
downstairs and onto the landlady’s bed. 

One of the boarders who appeared 
out of curiosity was hastily dispatched 
to the telephone to call an ambulance. 
Jane and the landlady worked fever- 
ishly to induce respiration in the girl, 
whose heart still gave reassuring beats. 
Their efforts seemed to have little re- 
sult ; but soon the welcome gong of the 
ambulance came to their ears, and a 
moment later two white-coated men 
bustled into the room and took charge. 
One of them made a hasty examina- 
tion, asked a few questions, and then 
had a stretcher laid on the floor. The 
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unconscious girl was lifted into it, 

securely wrapped, and then it was 

picked up and carried downstairs, 
Jane followed in a fever of anguished 


excitement. “Where are you taking 
her?” she demanded. “I must go with 
her!” 


“City Hospital. You can’t ride in 
the ambulance. Go there in about half 
an hour and they may let you see her.” 

“But how Will she Is 
she———”’ 

Her unformed questions fell on deaf 
ears. She reached the front door just 
in time to see the stretcher carried 
through the morbidly curious crowd 
that had already collected, to see it 
lifted into the ambulance and the doors 
closed on it. Then, with a repetition 
of the intermittent gong, the vehicle 
drove rapidly away. 








She turned back and encountered 
Mrs. Jordan. “Wait in my _ room, 
dearie,” the landlady was saying. “I’m 


going up to your room to see if the gas 
is all out yet. I shut it off before. 
When I come down I'll go to the hos- 
pital with you.” 


Noticeable was the relief, even to 
Jane’s racked mind, of the older 


woman’s sympathetic help. Soon they 
were on their way, and after a short 
ride they found themselves at the hos- 
pital. 

It was Jane’s first visit to such an 
institution, and she looked about her 
with dread. The man in the office did 
not appear at all perturbed; his delib- 
eration seemed cruel to her. Mrs. Jor- 
dan answered his questions as to whom 
thev wished to see and who they them- 
selves were. He called her attention to 
the visiting hours, posted prominently 
on the wall, and looked over the pages 
of his register without result. Jane with 
a shudder noticed opposite some of the 
names in the book the rubber-stamped 
word “Died,” and felt suddenly angry 
at the man because he did not imme- 
diately lead her to her sister. Finally 
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he turned to the house telephone and 


made some inquiries. 

“Frances Kingston—is that the 
name?” he asked after hanging up the 
receiver. “Just brought in, and has 
been put on the dangerous list, so you 
can see her if you're relatives. Ward 
M. Go through that door, then way to 
the end of the corridor, and turn to 
Wait! You'll have to have 





your left. 
a pass.” 

He fumbled with a pen, up a 
rubber date stamp, asked as to the spell- 
ing of their names, and finally handed 
over the precious paper, after carefully 
blotting it. The two women hurried 
according to his directions, and came 
to the nurse’s desk at the entrance to 
the ward. 

There they had to wait for a half 
hour, while the nurse and an interne 
asked them numerous questions and en- 
tered the answers on a printed card. 
Finally they were admitted to the room 
where Frances lay, semiconscious now, 
with a doctor and two nurses beside 
the white coat. 

“You mustn’t talk to her,” the doctor 


took 


,said in a low voice, “and you can only 


Just let her recognize 
again 


ane 


stay a minute. 
you if she can. You can see her 
to-morrow.” 

It was an unsatisfactory visit, but it 
was much to know that Frances was 
alive. When they left, the doctor ex- 
pressed very optimistic hopes of the 
girl’s recovery, in spite of her previ- 
ously weak condition. ‘We can tell 
more about that to-morrow, though,” 
he concluded. 

Home again, they went up to the 
top-floor room. The air was clear 
enough to permit lighting the jet. On 
the table lay an envelope with Jane’s 
name on it. The girl quickly opened it 
and read the inclosure: 

My Dear, Dear Sister: [ know what 
the trouble is with me, though that doctor 
wouldn’t tell me. I’m just a burden to you, 
and, I'll never get well. I hope you can for- 
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give what I’m going to do, because it’s for 
you, and it’s the best way—the only way. 
Good-by. Your sister, FRANCES. 


Dumbly she held the note out to Mrs. 
Jordan. The latter read it without com- 
ment. 

“You'd better come downstairs and 
sleep with me to-night,” she said. “T’ll 
make you a hot drink, too. You're ac- 
tually shivering. Now don’t you worry, 
you poor girl. I’m sure it will all come 
right to-morrow or in a few days.” 

To her surprise Jane was able to get 
a much-needed and refreshing sleep. 
How could she know that Mrs. Jordan 
had put a sleeping powder in the drink 
of hot tea? 

In the morning the landlady again 
took charge. “We'll over to-the 
hospital right after breakfast,” she an- 
nounced. “Then- after you’ve seen 
Miss Frances, and if she’s all right, 
you can go on down to the office, if 


go 


you want to.’ 

They found that Frances was sleep- 
ing and must not be disturbed. They 
were also informed that it would not 
be of much use to try to see the patient 
again before the regular visiting hour 
at three o’clock. “The doctor will 
probably take her off the dangerous list 
after he sees her this morning,” the 
nurse told them, “so she can have callers 
only at the regular times.” 

With that cheering news, and with 
the reflection that it was a Saturday, 
and a half holiday at the office, Jane de- 
parted for work. Mrs. Jordan volun- 
teered to call at the hospital again in 
the course of the forenoon to make in- 
quiries and to telephone the result to 
the office. 

Jane welcomed the work that morn- 
ing, for it helped to keep her mind 
from dwelling constantly on her prob- 
lems. But it was a long morning for 
all that, and the problems could not 
be entirely banished. They were two, 
which had a tendency to weld them- 
selves together in one: Frances, and 
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the diamond brooch. The latter weighed 
upon her more and more. The affair 
appeared in quite another light since 
her sister’s desperate step, though the 
need for money was as pressing as 
ever. 

“Why,” she almost gasped at a sud- 
den thought, “perhaps it was to save 
me from just such a thing as this that 
Frances did—that! She feels instinc- 
tively that I would steal for her sake 
if necessary. She'd rather die than 
have me a thief!” Jane shuddered. 

Now, however, in the relief follow- 
ing the racking experiences of the past 
few hours, the problem of money did 
not seem so vital after all. There must 
be ways that she could get it for such 
a purpose—people that they knew, even 
some of the men in the office might 
advance some—they had no near rela- 
tives. And if worst came, there were 
always the charity organizations. But 
her lips closed in a firm line at that. 
There would be some other way; she 
must find a way. 

At any rate, the brooch must be re- 
turned. She owed that to Frances. 
There would be much humiliation, per- 
haps even more serious consequences. 
She could, of course, mail it anony- 
mously to Doctor Hartley. But that 
was hardly necessary. From what she 
had seen of him, she knew that he 
would not be one to press a charge 
against her if the brooch were returned, 
particularly if she told him of her great 
temptation. She would confess to him 
quite frankly, and beg him never to let 
her sister know. 

She was called to the telephone and 
greeted by the voice of Mrs. Jordan 
at the hospital. “It’s all right, Miss 
Jane,” the landlady said. “They’ve 
taken her off the danger list, and that’s 
the best sign of all that she’ll come 
around all right. The nurse tells me 
that she’s looking forward to seeing 
you at three o’clock. So don’t worry 


any more.” 
‘ © 
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The message strengthened Jane’s res- 
olution. She would go direct to the 
doctor’s when she left the office at one. 
She remembered that he had an office 
hour from two o’clock to three. She 
would return the stolen property and 
put herself on his mercy. It was what 
Frances would have her do. Sut 
Frances need never know. It was the 
nearest she could come to undoing her 
rash act, to making it as if she had 
never committed it. Then she could 
go to the hospital and look her sister 
in the face again, with nothing but the 
brighter future to think about. 

Promptly at two o'clock she rang 
Doctor Hartley’s bell. There were 
three other people ahead of her, how- 
ever, so she again sat down to wait. 
Finally her turn came, and she was ush- 
ered into the office. 

Now that the moment. for confes- 
sion had arrived, she felt embarrassed 
and tongue-tied. She fumbled in her 
bag and brought forth the brooch. The 
doctor’s eyes fell on it, and into them 
came a look of surprise, mixed with 
other emotions that she could not 
fathom. She started to speak, but the 
words refused to come in consecutive 
order for several moments. 

“{—this—last night, I—while I was 
waiting—saw this out in the waiting 
room on the floor. I—picked it up 
and———”’ 

“Why, yes,” he put in, “I see. Just 
forgot all about it in your worry over 
your sister. Brought it here at your 
first opportunity. I see! I’m glad you 
found it, though. It must have been 
dropped here by one of my wealthy pa- 
tients, a Mrs. Ride. She called me up 
this morning to ask if I had found it 
—didn’t know just where she had lost 
it. Very valuable, that trinket. She 
told me she had just put an ad in the 
paper offering a reward of three hun- 
dred dollars to the finder. Wait a mo- 
ment—I’ll call her up now.” 

He stepped to one of the telephones 
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before she could say anything more, 
and gave a number. 

“Doctor Hartley talking. Mrs. Ride, 
please. . Mrs. Rider Yes. A 
young lady, one of my clients, has 
found your brooch. Right here in my 
office. Yes. Why, I’m sure she doesn’t 
expect any reward. You insist? 
Well, in that case, I’ll have to prevail 
on her to take it. I'll tell you what I’ll 
do—I’ll give her my check for the 
amount; then next time you come vou 
can reimburse me and also get the 
brooch. I'll keep it here for you. 

Don’t mention it. I'll thank the young 
lady for you. If I can get her to take 
it I’m sure she can make good use of 
the money. Most of us can. Good-by.” 

Jane sat in a daze as she overheard 
the doctor’s part of the conversation. 
At first she wanted to protest, to cry 
her guilt into his ear, into the trans- 
mitter. But while politeness held the 
impulse in check, another thought 
came. After all, she had really found 
it, hot stolen it. And as the doctor 
had suggested, she had been over- 
wrought the night before and was 
scarcely responsible for having carried 
it away. As soon as she had been able 
to think clearly, she had returned it. 
So far as her actions were concerned, 
she had simply found a piece of jew- 
elry and returned it with reasonable 
promptness to its supposed owner. If 
there were dishonesty in the transac- 
tion it was of a purely psychological 
nature—and why blame herself, as no 
one else would blame her, for the vaga- 
ries of a state of mind admittedly ab- 
normal and irresponsible? 

As Doctor Hartley hung up the re- 
ceiver and turned to her with a con- 
gratulatory smile, a wave of relief 
swept over her—relief that she was not 
a thief, that she had not stolen any- 


thing, and that her conscience was 
once more free from stain. Besides 
that, the money reward—which she 


weakly refused, but ended by accept- 
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ing—was a small thing. She was her 
old self again; she could look in a mir- 
ror without flinching, and face Frances 
without quailing before her uncannily 
searching look. And the money, too— 
it spelled health for her sister! 

“One thing more,” said the doctor, 
as she rose to ge. “I’ve been thinking 
over that matter of the sanitarium that 
I recommended. I don’t think your sis- 
ter would like it—too big, too many 
sick people about—might affect her 
nerves. I'll give you the address of a 
farmhouse up in the Green Mountains, 
that I know of. Just as healthful, a 
lot quieter and more homelike—and a 
great deal cheaper, too. They’re nice 
people who run it, and maybe next sum- 
mer you can spend your vacation there 
with her.” 

As Jane left for the hospital her 
heart was singing with delight. Her 
thoughts raced ahead of her to the bed 
of the sick girl who would soon be 
well. She had no eyes for anything or 
anybody in the street—only for the 
brightness of the day, a fit setting for 
the peace that had come to her. 

She did not see the man who walked 
up to the doctor’s door a few moments 
after she left—a man carrying a leather 
tool bag. He was admitted at once to 
the office where Doctor Hartley stood 
gazing out of the window after the girl. 

“To take out the telephone,” said the 
man. “Which one?” 

The doctor pointed to the instrument 
that he had just been talking into. “The 
linemen disconnected it this morning,” 
he said. It’s a private line from Doc- 
for Jameson’s office. I've been han- 
dling his practice while he was out of 
town, but he’s back now.” 

The man selected some tools from his 
bag and began to take down the useless 
instrument. The doctor turned to the 
housekeeper, who had come to the office 
door with the electrician. 

“When Mrs. Hartley comes in, tell 
her that I found her brooch,” he said, 
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“in the outer office. It must have when I was making my rounds at the 
dropped off when she was going out hospital this morning. Otherwise | 
yesterday.” wouldn’t have known what I did. She’s 
As the woman left, he smiled to him- a good old soul—she’ll never tell that 
self. “Lucky that I saw that landlady — she had a talk with me, I’m sure!” 











SAFE-BREAKING AS AN OUTDOOR SPORT 
VIDENTLY certain safe burglars who have been at work recently are fond 
of fresh air and hate the idea of pursuing their vocation in the close, stuffy 
atmosphere of houses and offices. At least this is what one is led to infer 
from two recent robberies—one in New York City, the other in Clifton, New 
Jersey. ; 

In the latter case, a safe was carried off bodily and brought to New York 
to a secluded spot under the Queensboro Bridge, which connects Manhattan 
with Long Island. There the box was blown open, its contents—three thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry, stock certificates valued at five thousand dollars, and 
three hundred and fifty dollars in cash—were removed, and the remains were 
left for the police to discover and ponder over. 

The other outdoor safe-cracking party was held in New York’s great play- 
ground, Central Park. A five-hundred-pound safe was taken from an apartment 
on Central Park West, carried through the streets, and into the park. There 
the robbers, apparently working without haste, ripped off the door with a jimmy 
—by no means an expeditious operation. The loot amounted to seven thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars in cash, jewelry, and Liberty Bonds. The owner 
of the safe discovered the loss on her return from the theater, and reported it 
to the police. The following morning the rifled strong box was found under 
a large tree along the west drive of the park. 

Wherefore it would appear that the gentle burglar of the reconstruction 
era is developing a taste for the great outdoors and an appreciation of the 
advantages of working in the fresh air. 
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THE FIRST NEW YORK POLICE 
HE year 1641 saw the organization of New York’s first police force—a very 
primitive body known as the “rattle watch.” It consisted of some halt 
dozen men, whose~duty it was to march about the streets at night, sounding 
their rattles and calling out the hour, the state of the weather, et cetera. 

It was in 1693 that the uniformed force was inaugurated. The policeman 
of that day was armed with a bell and a long, rather wicked-looking ax. His 
uniform is described as “‘a coat of ye citty livery, with a badge of ye citty armes, 
shoes, and stockings.” The chief instruments of public punitive justice at that 
time were the gallows, the pillory, the cage, the whipping post, and the ducking 
stool. The mayor was the administrator of all the various forms of punishment. 
These public chastisements were, of course, a source of great delight and enter- 
tainment to the curious populace. 

Up to the close of the Revolutionary War, the highest salary of the New 
York policemen was five dollars and twenty-five cents a week. 
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LTHOUGH the whole epistle 
struck a note imperatively 
sisterly—which was the man- 
ner of Millicent—it was 

only in the postscript that it became 
absolutely imperious and flatly plain- 
spoken, And it was the postscript that 
Carrington, comfortably recumbent in 
the corner of the smoking carriage, 
read over once more! 

Really, there is no use in shilly-shallying, 
Roger. Of course you'll settle things—you 
couldn’t do better. And I may as well tell 
you plainly, I’m pretty sure that Trudie ex- 
pects it. 

Millicent used a broad-nibbed pen, 
and Millicent’s writing was large—the 
postscript had a resolute air of know- 
ing its own mind, Carrington, folding 
the letter, had an amused gleam in the 
blue eyes that were so pleasant a fea- 
ture of the face that fifteen years of 
the tropics had made lean and lank and 
sallow, and somehow left attractive. 

Of course, when he had allowed her 
to nag him into agreeing to leave the 
city—which he was not tired of yet— 
and join her and Holden at the place 
they had taken for the early autumn 
he had understood well enough that 
Mrs. St. John would be there. Equally, 
of course, he meant to marry, had 
meant it ever since the inheritance of a 
quite decent income from a_ bachelor 
uncle. Sooner or later a man reached 
the time when he wanted a home. 


Milly was undoubtedly forcing the 
pace a bit. But, after all, why not? 
Thirty-eight was undoubtedly late 
enough. She was probably right in her 
opinion that he couldn’t do better. A 
man who got a well-dowered, well-born, 
good-tempered wife whom he really 
liked uncommonly well might consider 
himself in luck. She had looked aw- 
fully fetching in that pink frock the 
other night. Could talk, too; didn’t 
bore you.. Also probably wouldn't de- 
mand too much. So why disappoint a 
pretty Trudie who expected it? 

The train slackened speed, a conduc- 
tor bawled hoarsely the name of the 
station. Carrington laughed and stood 
up, tossing his cigar end out of the 
window. 

“Romance? <A lantern-jawed, sun- 
dried beggar like me can’t expect much 
of that,” he thought. 

He stepped out upon the little country 
platform in the warm light of a late 
August sun that was not far from set- 
ting. Had Millicent come to meet him? 
Or Trudie herself, perhaps? Neither, 
it seemed. His luggage had been sent 
on the previous day. With his bag in 
his hand he walked out of the station. 
They would have sent some one to 
meet him, of course. Yes, there was 
the car waiting, a little low four-seater, 
and the chauffeur beside it. Carring- 
ton gave him a good-natured nod of 
greeting. 
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“You have come to meet me? 
Kilgerran House?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; that’s right, sir!” 

The man opened the door and fol- 
lowed him as he stepped in. They were 
off in a moment, at a fair speed. Car- 
rington, lazily observant of the convey- 
ance, was conscious of some surprise 
[t was as shabby a little coughing atroc- 
ity as ever shouted aloud for paint and 
upholstery. But Holden, he knew, had 
rented the place just as it stood, which 
probably included both car and chauf- 
feur. A stolid-looking animal, this last, 
with a bull neck and a great chump of 
jaw which would have done credit to 
a prize fighter. Sulky he was, too; a 
few briefly grunted replies were all, it 
presently appeared, that could be got 
out of him, 

Carrington gave it up, sat absorbing 
the beauty of the evening with hungry 
delight, drinking in the delicious cool 
freshness of the breeze from the wide 
stretch of meadow that the car was by 
this time skirting. Just ahead the road 
forked sharply left and_ right. 
Which—— 

“Here, I say 
cried Carrington. 

He caught the wheel ; the car lurched, 
backed, and came to a standstill half 
across the road. But it had avoided 
what his keen eye had shown him—a 
figure that sat or crouched beside a 
great grass-grown heap of stone. 

It sprang up, spluttering an oath— 
a young man of perhaps twenty-three 
or twenty-four. A small, mean figure 
was matched by a small, mean face; 
the light eyes were prominent ; the long- 
lipped, slack mouth fell weakly open. 
His cap had dropped off; he stooped 
to pick it up, and turned, scowling, 
upon the chauffeur, who had hurriedly 
jumped down. 

“Confounded clumsy fool you are, 
Rogers!’ His voice was shrill; he 
stamped like an angry woman. “Came 
within an inch of smashing me!” 


sav—by Jove, look out!” 
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“Should ha’ seen you in another sec. 
ond. Got by all right,” the sulky 
Rogers growled. 

“Got by all right! Yes, after you'd 
cracked my skull, perhaps. Can’t you 
keep your eyes open?’ He turned to- 
ward Carrington, half lifting his cap, 
“Beg pardon; won't keep you a minute, 
Look here, Rogers, you've got to go 
back.” 

“Back! What 
other as before. 

“Because you're told; what d'you 
suppose? Back to the station. It’s a 
wire, and you've got to wait for an an- 
swer. Here you are. Full instructions 
inside, understand ?” 

Fumbling in his pocket, he had pro- 
duced an envelope. 

Taking it, the man hesitated doubt- 
fully. 

“What 
manded. 

“T'll drive, of course. You hurry up 
and trot back ; there’s no time to waste.” 

He turned to Carrington as the other, 
with no further demur, tramped off 
stolidly. “Hope you don’t mind?” he 
said again. “It’s a bit important. By 
the way, much obliged.* Believe if it 
hadn't been for you, that chump would 


for?” growled the 


about the car, sir?” he de- 


have about smashed me.” 

“Tt was certainly a pretty close thing. 
I wouldn’t go to sleep again in those 
conditions, if I were you,” said Car 
rington dryly. 

“No fear!’ He was settling himself 
in the driver’s seat. “I was frightfully 
drowsy, somehow—simply dropped off 
without knowing it. I'd rather not 
talk, if it’s all the same to you. Like to 
give my mind to the car when I’m driy 
ing. Don't talk to the man at the 
wheel, y'know. (Good rule, eh?” 

The car, starting, had taken the fork 
to the right. 
but he kept a wary eye both on the 
tremulous hands upon the wheel, and 
the road in front. He had instantly be 
come aware of a strong reek of alcohol, 


Carrington said no more, 












and inwardly decided that the cause of 
the youth’s sleepiness was not far to 
seek. Who the deuce was he, over 
and beyond the half-bred little cur that 
he instantly proclaimed himself? 

Millicent had more than once waxed 
eloquently bitter upon the absolute im- 
possibility of people whom Holden, in 
the way of business, sometimes insisted 
upon introducing to her. This was no 
doubt a specimen of the type, and cer- 
tainly a rank one, who for some reason 
could be utilized for the running of 
Holden’s errands. He could drive, 
though—was getting a fine pace out of 
the old rattle of a car. How far had 
Millicent Carrington turned sud- 
denly. 

“Pretty nearly there, aren’t we?” 

“Eh? Yes; pretty near. That is— 
no, not just yet. ‘Bout four miles 
farther.” 

“Four miles? I understood that it 
was only just over ten from the sta- 
tion.” 

“It’s a bit more than that.” 

“A bit more? I should say, now I 
think of it, that it can’t have been much 
short of ten at the place where you 
were waiting. Are you sure you're 
right ?” 

“Right? Of course I am. 
a turning to the left just ahead; we 
whiz down it, and there you are almost 
directly. Look here! If you’d only not 
talk 4 

The car had put on increased speed; 
it reached the turning to the left, dashed 
into it. On either side marshy mead- 
ows stretched away, blank and desolate 
under the fading sunset sky; no sign 
of a house, no sign of anything. Here 
came another turning and a sign post. 
Carrington glanced at the face beside 
him. The loose mouth hung open, the 
protuberant eyes stared. There was 
something in it. He gripped the wheel, 
bringing the car to a standstill. 

“T don’t know whether you’re mad 
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or drunk,” he said angrily. “It must 
be one or the other. We’re wrong.” 

“Eh? Eh?’ The man stammered 
gaping stupidly. “Here, what d’you 
mean?” 

“What I said. We must be a good 
twenty miles from the station, if not 
more. I was a fool not to notice sooner, 
not to recollect that you couldn’t pos- 
sibly have tramped all this distance 
from the house.” 

He jerked the little, limp figure out 
of its seat—there was hardly any more 
weight or resistance in it than there 
might have been in a great doll—took 
its place and turned the car. 

“\What does it say on this road sign? 
‘To Langston, 23% miles.’ I thought 
as much. What do you say now about 
our being wrong?” ‘ 

“What's the good of saying anything? 
Suppose we must be,” muttered the 
boy sulkily. “Fact is, they’re so much 
alike, all these roads, that 

“Alike?” Carrington laughed. “Not 
when you’re sober, my young friend. 
We’re going back to the fork where you 
were waiting, and I'll thank you not 
to misdirect me when we get there.” 

“All right. What d’you think I want 
to misdirect you for! Didn’t hanker 
after coming at all, as far as that goes. 
Look here—I’ve got a vile toothache; 
it’s that and being half asleep that’s 
muddled me. Fact is, I ought to have 
turned to the left that’s it.” 

“Oh, that’s it? How far from there 
is the house?” 

“Three miles; rather less than that 
First place you come to. Can’t mis- 
take it—there’s a pair of big iron gates. 
And that’s all I’ve got to say.” 

Which was literally the truth, for he 
huddled down into his corner of the 
seat, and until the car turned into the 
iron gates, when he sat up with a yawn, 
not only did not speak, but did not 
move. Carrington looked at the house 
with some curiosity. A bigger place 
than he had expected to see, and, so 
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far as could be judged in the growing 
twilight, a bit gloomy and dreary. A 
door at the top of a flight of shallow 
steps had opened as the car stopped, 
and he followed his companion into a 
hall that was large and felt chilly. A 
figure fluttered into view at its upper 
end, and advanced with a sort of eager 
timidity. It was that of a little thin, 
woman, dressed in plain black; some 
sort of lace cap arrangement covered 
her smooth, lank gray hair, she had 
prominent pale eyes, and a mouth whose 
long, slack lips dropped apart. 

“Is—is that you already, Percy 
dear? I heard the car. Have you— 
haven’t you “ 

“No—I mean, yes. It’s all right, 
mother. You’d better come this way, 
sir, for a minute, if you please.” 

The tone was still sulky, but the 
jaunty note of impudence had quite 
died out of it. He opened a door. Car- 
rington, entering the room, choked 
down a laugh and called himself a fool. 
The thing, now, was so perfectly easy 
to understand. Evidently the house- 
keeper had been taken over as well as 
the chauffeur. This interesting youth, 
her son, was her dead image. It would 
be a joke for Holden if he knew that 
he—Carrington—had supposed the dis- 
agreeable little chauffeur to be one of 
his guests. Queer that neither he nor 
Millicent appeared. Were they out? 
It would be like Milly’s cool, happy-go- 
lucky 

The door opened suddenly and softly, 








and a figure came swiftly in—a 
woman’s. She advanced a little. No— 
a girl. She advanced a little more. A 


girl he had never seen. She came close. 
The loveliest girl he had ever set eyes 
on! Tall, but not too tall, slim, but 
not too slim. Dark, coppery-gold hair 
was rolled into a big knot on her neck. 
She had a skin so white that the dark 
brows might almost have been painted 
on her forehead. There was no color 
to speak of in her firm-chinned oval 


face but the red of her lips. Her eyes 
were brown, and she was quite young, 
for her blue serge skirt hardly reached 
halfway to her ankles. Also she was 
frightened about something. All these 
details he took in with extraordinary 
quickness, had, as it were, by heart in 
the moment that she put up her hand 
with a movement that was like a gesture 
of warning. 

“Hush!” she said, whispering hur- 
riedly. ‘I knew you had come—I heard 
the car. You should have arrived long 
ago—about an hour. I was afraid 
something had prevented your coming, 
or—never mind that. You—you under- 
stand? It was I who wrote—Joyce 
Beresford.” 

Joyce—Joyce Beresford! So that 
was her name. It suited her perfectly. 
But who was she? And what on earth 
had 

“Who wrote?” echoed Carrington. 

“Perhaps you didn’t see the letter? 
It doesn’t matter. But I think I’m sus- 
pected of writing—I’m sure | am of re- 
ceiving the reply. When I came out of 
the telegraph office at East Langston 
~—JI had made an excuse to go—I saw 
Rogers, the chauffeur, and felt con- 
vinced that he had followed to watch 
me. When the wire came this morn- 
ing, saying you would be here to-day, 
I was quite certain, although nothing 
was said—not a word.” She stopped, 
shuddering suddenly, it seemed uncon- 
trollably, from head to foot. “You will 
say nothing? It would be—not pleas- 
ant for me afterward, you understand.” 

“Understand? My dear child, I’m 
afraid I don’t in the least. If you will 
explain ” began Carrington. 

Had Millicent also taken, with the 
house, the loveliest of lunatics? She 
stopped him, speaking hurriedly. 

“So long as I am only suspected it 
doesn’t matter, and if you say nothing 
they cannot know. You can see her 
at once—now. If it is necessary after- 
ward, say that you insisted—refused to 
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wait. I have been in the corridor. out- 
side her room, ordered to stay there, 
not to go in, to listen and call them 
when she rang. She has not rung; there 
has not been a sound. I'll run and tell 
her that you are here, that you are com- 
ing up. She would never forgive being 
taken unprepared, if she is awake and 
well enough to understand. I'll not be 
a minute.” 

As swiftly and cautiously as she had 
entered the room she left it. Following 
to the door, Carrington saw her run 
noiselessly across the hall, hurry up 
the staircase, and vanish. Mad? Of 
course she was not mad. He had 
known it almost as the thought flashed 
through his head. For nearly as 
quickly he had, in part as least, under- 
stood. How it had come about, Heaven 
knew, but what had happened was 
plain. He was in the wrong house, had 
been met by the wrong car, was mis- 
taken for somebody else—for some- 
body else whom the girl had secretly 
written to summon. Who was the per- 
son whom he was supposed to have 
come to see? And what or who had 
so desperately frightened that poor 
child? Whatever might be the answer 
to either question, the thing couldn’t 
be allowed to go any further. He must 
explain the mistake somehow, but with- 
out giving her away. Where was the 
woman? And the young man? 

From beyond a half-open door close 
at hand the latter’s voice spoke sud- 
denly, angry and shrill. 

“Should have kept him away! How 
the dickens was I to do that when he’d 
tumbled to it? Couldn’t argue against 
the blessed road sign, could I? I tell 
you he simply shoved me on one side 
and took the wheel himself. Good as 
told me I was drunk! Might have 
broken my neck if I’d tried any more 
games! Looked inclined to do it, any- 
how. Besides, can’t you see that it 


wouldn’t have been good business? I 
gassed some stuff about having tooth- 
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ache, being muddled; but I don’t think 
he believed it.” There was a moment’s 
silence. ‘“Where’s Joyce?” 

“Upstairs—in the corridor.” It was 
the woman speaking now. “Out—out- 
side is 

“Outside Miss Dashwood’s room?” 

“Yes. Why, Percy?” 

“Nothing. Best place for her. You 
go up and keep her company. I sup- 
pose I’d better go and watch this fel- 
low until i 

The words broke off as the door was 
flung open. The two ran out into the 
hall at the instant that Carrington 
sprang toward the staircase. From 
above had come a piercing shriek—a 
scream of terror, amazement, horror. 
It was repeated. There was a sound of 
running feet, and the girl came rush- 
ing headlong down. 

“Oh, she is dead!” she gasped out. 
“Dead! Aunt Julia, I am sure she is 
dead! I went in. Her face was dread- 
ful! And her eyes! Oh, come and 
look at her—come and look at her!” 

She caught: Carrington’s arm, clung 
to it, dragged it. A cry, a loud, whis- 
tling intake of breath had come from 








the boy. The woman sprang forward. 
“You went in?” she cried. “You 
dared? You were ordered—you were 





ordered 

Herhand, clapped with an affrighted 
gesture upon her mouth, stopped the 
shrill quaver. She came swiftly be- 
tween Carrington and the foot of the 
stairs, barring the way. 

“It—it is nothing,’ she panted; 
“nothing but—but the fancy of this 
silly girl. Miss—Miss Dashwood is not 
so well to-day. But you cannot go 
up—not yet. You must wait until the 
doctor comes. I am Mrs. Vizard; I 
am mistress here. I—I forbid it, sir 
—forbid it!” 

With a force extraordinary in one 
of her small and meager frame she 
tried to push him back, a weak creature 


strung, it was plain, to a frantic pitch 
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of defiance and terror. Carrington put 
her aside. 

“T am myself a doctor, madam. I 
may be of some use. Kindly allow me 
to pass. I must insist upon doing so.” 

Her answer was to burst into wild 
crying. She dropped into a chair, 
wringing her hands distractedly. The 
boy stood staring, with foolish open 
mouth, a picture of vacant dismay. 

Carrington ran upstairs, following 
the girl. What had he happened upon 
here in this solitary house, miles from 
the station, miles from everybody? 
Something strange, sinister, ugly. Why 
had they tried, by a trick, to keep the 
expected man away? That they had 
done so was, at any rate, plain. Ina 
moment, it seemed, he had stepped from 
the smiling comedy in which Trudie 
had her being into a crude, raw world 
of lurid melodrama. 

A second flight of stairs led to a 
landing, on the farther side of which 
a draped archway without a door gave 
entrance to a sort of short, wide corri- 
dor. Here an electric light was 
switched on, showing that the outer 
wall was half one large, low window, 
under which stood a couch where a 
huddled heap of white woolwork was 
lying. On the handsome blue carpet, 
close to the curtains, Carrington’s quick 
eyes noticed a curious thing—a couple 
of long, white, curled slivers of wood 
recently planed. There was only one 
door; at the lower end. It stood half 
open; and the room beyond was lighted, 
too. 

Pausing only for a slight beckoning 
gesture, the girl ran in. He followed, 
and halted with a sensation of utter 
amazement. 

The hall, staircase, and corridor, like 
the room in which he had waited, were 
ordinary, comfortable, and well-ap 
pointed merely, but this—a_ sitting- 
room, it seemed—was startling in its 
contrast. Furniture, carpet, hangings 
were alike in their costliness, alike in 
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their delicate colorings of palest pink 
and blue and silver. There were mirrors, 
pictures, flowers everywhere. The lamp 
in the painted ceiling was in the form 
of a great, half-blown rose. The whole 
place, in its luxury and beauty, looked 
fit for the shrine of a fairy princess. 
The air, sickly and heavy with scents, 
was also oppressively hot, for on the 
marble hearth, in a stove of enameled 
tiles, a gas fire of artificial logs was 
burning. A large chair, which seemed 
full of cushions and pillows, was drawn 
up before it. Over one of them there 
lay a long curl of shining golden hair. 
The girl had hurried across and 
stopped. She drew back, shuddering. 
“T am sure she is dead,” she said in a 
frightened whisper. “Nothing alive 
could be so—so dreadful. Look!” 
Carrington looked and choked back 
ejaculation. What he had expected to 
see he did not know, but not this— 
nothing like this. The figure lying back 
upon the cushions, robed in some elab- 
orate garment of satin and lace, chiffon 
and embroidery, looked hardly larger 
than that of a child. But so wrinkled 
and withered, so shrunken and _shriv- 
eled was it that it seemed a very incar- 
nation of age—age made horrible, re- 
pulsive beyong expression, by a hideous 
travesty of youth. The waving luxuri- 
ance of the golden wig was drawn down 
upon the line-scored forehead over a 
head obviously hairless; the mouth, 
fallen open, showed a white grin of 
teeth between its painted lips; in the 
hollows of the cadaverous cheeks there 
were patches of rouge; the scanty 
brows above the staring eyes, the few 
lashes that still fringed them, were 
blackened ; in the clutch of one clawlike 
hand, its every finger covered with 
rings, was a gold-backed mirror. The 
last conscious act of this ghastly crea- 
ture had been to look at herself. 
Carrington touched the forehead— 
some stuff like the wax of a doll’s face 
covered it—touched a bony wrist upon 
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which a jeweled bracelet hung, then 
looked at the girl. What a young 
flower of life and loveliness she was 
beside this awful thing! 

“She is quite dead,” he said gently. 
“Probably from heart failure conse- 
quent upon natural decay. The whole 
body, the whole organization must have 
been utterly exhausted, worn out.” 

“You are sure? But I knew it— 
knew it directly I looked at her. For 
days she has been dying. I was sure 
of that when I wrote for you to come. 
But she would get up, would be dressed 
and brought in here just as she had 
always been. She couldn’t stand; the 
doctor has had to carry her. More 
than a week ago I begged her not to 
get up, because she was so weak, and 
she screamed and tried to strike me. 
Afterward I heard her crying to him 
—telling him that he must do some- 
thing more for her; she was not old 
yet, not really old; if he did not she 
would write to her people to be taken 
away. She was so terrified, so dread- 
fully afraid to die.” 

“At her age——” began Carrington. 

“She never spoke of her age—would 
never have it spoken of. Even on her 
birthday she would never say more than 
that the date had come round again. 
She didn’t like me, hated to look at me 
—I’m sure only because I am young. 
She could never let anybody but Aunt 
Julia see her without all that horrible 
paint. Even Doctor Vizard—\Vhat’s 
that? Hark! It’s he—he has come 
back !” 

She had flown to the door, stood with 
head bent forward, listening. From be- 
low a man’s voice was audible; it rolled 
upward, deep and sonorous. No need 
now for wonder as to who or what had 
frightened her. Carrington’s attempt 
to speak, to explain while there was 
time, was checked by that’ look of 
blanched terror, checked by her swift, 
cold grip upon his wrist. 

“He went out to watch for the car,” 
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she said hurriedly. “I think he fancied 
something had prevented your coming, 
when it grew so late. Don’t say much 


.to him here; don’t let him keep you. 


Get downstairs—get away. When he 
knows she is dead ” Her clasp 
tightened. “You have not a revolver?” 
she whispered. 

“A revolver?” Here surely was 
sheer, stark melodrama! “My dear 
child ” began Carrington again. 

“Ah, you don’t know him, you don’t 
understand! She would have been 
ninety to-morrow. He has lost by a 
day, lost after waiting so long. And 
money is the only thing he really cares 
for; he has been counting upon it, plan- 
ning all the things he would do. Now 
he is disappointed, ruined, and 
Hush!” 

The warning found voice in her di- 
lated eyes no less than on her lips; she 
shrank back. 

A figure had appeared between the 
curtains at the upper end of the corri- 
dor. The light shone upon a high dome 
of bald forehead; upon a massive, 
handsome, shaven face; upon a six- 
foot height that was well matched by 
broad shoulders and arching chest. But 
the thing most remarkable, the thing 
that instantly challenged attention, was 
the extraordinary vigor and vitality of 
the man. His step was as light as a 
dancing master’s; his heavy body was 
carried like the body of a boy; there 
was hardly a line upon his fresh-colored 
skin, and his blue eyes were as brightly 
alert as a child’s. For a moment they 
narrowed upon Carrington’s face to two 
piercing pin points of scrutiny. Then 
his expression was again one of startled 
concern, no more: 

“What is this your aunt tells me, 
Joyce? You must be mistaken, child. 
Miss Dashwood has, perhaps, fainted. 
My dear sir, surely it cannot possibly be 
true that * 














“The lady is certainly dead,” said 
Carrington briefly. 
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“No? Dear, dear—tut, tut! How 
unfortunate! You are sure?” 

“Look for yourself,” said Carrington, 
as before. 

He drew back with a gesture toward 
the chair. The doctor, with a shocked 
ejaculation, bent over what it held, 
touched the wrist and heart, stood erect 
again. 

“Dear, dear—tut, tut!” he repeated. 
“Well, it was to be expected, of course; 
absolute senile decay; but still—the 
fortune of war, but somewhat hard 
lines, it must be conceded.” He 
shrugged his big shoulders, genially rue- 
ful, and made a gesture toward the 
door. “Joyce, my dear, go first if you 
please. After you, my dear sir. Al- 
low me—thank you.” He had followed 
the two out and, turning locked the 
door, withdrawing the key. ‘Apart 
from—er—from ulterior considera: 
tions, it is a serious shock to me, I 
assure you. Permit me to go first; it 
is dark on the landing. Yes, quite a 
shock, for some twenty minutes ago— 
not longer, I think, Joyce, since I told 
you to sit here and listen for her bell? 
—no, not longer—she appeared much 
as usual, and ie 

“Impossible!” Carrington exclaimed 
bluntly. 

“Eh? My dear sir!” cried the doc- 
tor. He had swung round just within 
the curtain that draped the entrance 
of the corridor. “Impossible?” 

“Absolutely impossible. The death 
cannot have taken place less than two 
hours ago. I am prepared to swear it. 
If you state otherwise Here, 
what the deuce ” began Carrington, 

His spring forward was futile. The 
doctor, standing with arms outstretched 
across the opening, stepped suddenly 
back; there was a click, and the two 
halves of an iron door or gate crashed 
together, met with a clang as he flung 
himself against them. Joyce screamed; 
he saw her terrified white face through 
the grille that formed the door’s center 











as, with his involuntary oath of rage. 


and astonishment, he clutched and 
wrenched at it. “What is the meaning 
of this outrage?” he demanded fiercely. 

The doctor caught the girl’s shoulder, 
thrust her back against the curtain, 
nailed her motionless with a look. Then 
he snarled a laugh through the bars. 

“You fool,” he said, “you utter idiot! 
Do you suppose I didn’t know you for 
a fraud the moment I clapped eyes on 
you? Only years in a tropical climate 
will give a man a complexion like yours, 
my friend. You a city man in a 
lawyer’s office? Bah! I don’t know 
who you may be playing the spy for, 
or by what means you sneaked into 
my house, but e 

“IT am playing the spy for no one. 
Sneaked? I never heard of either you 
or your house before I entered it. It 
is a mistake, for which blame the 
idiocy of your chauffeur. And if you 
are not a madman, undo this door,” 
said Carrington. 

“A mistake! My chauffeur!” ex- 
claimed the doctor. 

“Yes. I expected to be met at the 
station, and found him waiting. I asked 
if he came from Kilgerran House; he 
answered ‘Yes,’ and brought me here; 
or brought me part of the way. Now 
you understand as much about it as I 
do. Will you open this door?” said 
Carrington. The doctor withdrew from 
the grille; once more he was smoothly 
genial. 

“My dear sir, I quite understand— 
fully, fully! Rogers is a simpleton— 
a sad simpleton. But permit me to re- 
mark that the initial mistake was your 
own. For Kilgerran House you should 
have alighted at Langston, the next 
station. And Rogers’ blunder is really 
excusable in such a dull dog. This, you 
see, is Kilkerran House; you observe 
Kilkerran ?” 

He repeated the name with a delicate 
articulation. And into Carrington’s 
mind there flashed a sudden remem- 




















brance of an incident of his journey. 
At the principal stopping place on the 
road, just as the train restarted, a pas- 
senger, rushing out of the refreshment 
room with a shout of dismay, had 
twisted or caught his foot and fallen 
headlong. A couple of porters had 
picked him up; he had shown a gray 
head and a shaven face, and<a suit of 
black clothes. Was this the expected 
man for whom he had been mistaken? 
Not much doubt of it. 

The doctor turned away to the girl. 
She had not stirred; she stood against 
the curtain just as he had thrust her. 
All her slender body shook with the 
beating of her heart, but she kept her 
eyes upon him. He looked her up and 
looked her down slowly, then laughed a 
little. 

“So you wrote to the lawyers, young 
lady, did you? Oh, you need not 
trouble to deny or confess—I know it. 
Would they have chosen to send some 
one a day before the fixed day without 
a reason? Not likely, my girl. I am 
not a fool, you know. You wrote be- 
cause you thought there would happen 
what has happened, and that I should 
somehow contrive to conceal it and so 
win the stake I have played for. And 
you were amiably desirous of defeating 
and ruining me, were you?) Which you 
would undoubtedly have done had their 
representative appeared, instead of this 
busybody gentleman behind the bars 
here—would have done, that is, if I 
had not drvined your pretty treachery 
and taken my precautions to circum- 
vent it. You sex labors under a good 
many disadvantages, my dear, but be 
thankful you belong to it. If you were 
a man I would beat you within an inch 
of your life!” 

His advance was only a step, but the 
girl cowered away with a strangled 
shriek. Carrington wrenched at the 
bars, 

“You villain! If you dare lay a hand 
on her ” he cried furiously. 
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The doctor turned about. 

“My dear sir, if I chose to produce a 
dog whip and use it—use it—l’m 
afraid you would find yourself com- 
pelled, however unwillingly, to look on, 
But I never resort to blows in dealing 
with a woman; there are—other ways. 
Also, a man who deliberately injures 
his own property is a fool, and I chance 
to design Miss Beresford for my 
daughter-in-law. She is a_ splendid 
young animal, as you perceive. My 
son, unhappily, resembles his mother, 
and is a lamentably deficient one. Pain- 
ful and humiliating, but so it is. Your 
aunt is busy, Joyce; go down and help 
her.” 

He pointed to the stairs. In the act 
of dumbly moving to obey, the girl sud- 
denly stopped and caught at the breast 
of his coat with both her hands. The 
movement was so swift and vehement 
that she even shook his great figure to 
and fro, 

“Let him out!” she demanded. “You 
shall! It’s my fault—all of it. Rogers 
would not have been at the station if 
it hadn’t been for me! I did write. 
I felt sure she would die before her 
birthday, and that if she did you would 
hide it somehow, so that you could get 
the money. Why did you pretend that 
she was not dead—tell me not to go in 
—to listen for her bell? It was because 
you meant to cheat. I—I don’t know 
what you mean to do; I’m afraid of 
you! Undo the door! Oh, I don’t 
know who you are,” she said, turning 
to Carrington; “but go to the lawyers 
—Littlefolds, of Paper Buildings— 
and——” 

She had sprung to the grille. As she 
touched it the doctor’s hand fell on her 
Shoulder; he swung her away and 
pointed. With a shudder, she shrank 
by him, shaking, and vanished in the 
darkness of the landing. 

In silence Carrington once more des- 
perately wrenched at the bars. The 
grip of his strong fingers might have 
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been that of a child for all the result 
that it had. The doctor made a gesture 
of deprecation. 

“My dear sir, you would really be 
wiser not to excite yourself. The door 
closes by a little device of my own, 
which is quite reliable. It was put up 
several years ago in the interests of a 
certain mental patient whom it was nec- 
essary to shut off securely from the 
rest of the house. He was a man of con- 
siderably more powerful physique than 
yourself but even in his paroxysms, 
which were sometimes violent, it proved 
absolutely efficacious. Without vanity, 
I may call myself something of a gen- 
ius in that way.” He laughed gently, 
taking out his cigar case. “We are ac- 
customed to say the fair sex is too vol- 
uble, but no one can deny their power 
to put a great deal into a few words 
when they choose, as Miss Beresford 
has just done. Very indiscreet of her, 
and, personally, I regret it—for your 
sake.” 

“For my sake?” 

“Exactly. I had not intended to 
trouble you with any details, but, under 
the circumstances, I am disposed to ex- 
plain ‘ 

“That you are a bully and a scoun- 
drel? I know that already. And that 
you have intended some fraud in con- 
nection with the death of your patient 
is plain. Once more, if you are not 
also a madman, will you undo this 
door?” said Carrington. 

“Presently! Presently! Plain? Oh, 
scarcely that, I think.” He was select- 
ing a cigar; he lighted it. “I don’t pre- 
tend,” he said pleasantly, “that as a 
doctor I was ever in the least famous 
in the ordinary way—the ordinary way. 
jut, to a wise man, there are others. 
Shall I put it that—privately—I made 
a specialty of various preparations par- 
ticularly appealing to women? Women 
of the moneyed and brainless sort. 
Miss Dashwood was one of my—clients. 
All old hags have once been beauties, 
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we know, but I believe that—let me 
see—somewhere in the fifties, she was 
really quite celebrated as a belle, and 
more so as an heiress. The money had 
lasted. When she first came to me she 
was seventy-seven, and aped five-and- 
twenty. Well, I have known women 
eaten by vanity—what doctor has not? 
—but néver one quite on her plane. 
And if there was one feeling stronger 
in her than grief and rage at the loss 
of youth and beauty, it was dread of 
death. It amounted to a monomania. 
You guess the upshot, no doubt?” 

“Tt does not require much guessing. 
You got the unfortunate creature into 
your power and exploited her for your 
own ends, I suppose?” said Carrington. 

The doctor laughed again. 

“My dear sir, we all exploit women 
for our own ends, whether we make 
love to them or whether we knoek them 
down—it is a difference of circum- 
stances and temperament merely. Miss 
Dashwood placed herself in my charge 
quite voluntarily, I assure you; and that 
she received every care goes without 
saying, the nature of our agreement be- 
ing understood. It was this: if I kept 
her alive until she reached the age of 
ninety—she tried desperately to induce 
me to make it ninety-five, by the way 
—if I kept her alive until the age of 
ninety I was to receive the sum—the 
appropriate sum—of ninety thousand 
pounds. Her people naturally objected, 
as the amount was the major part of 
her fortune; a quarrel ended in a breach 
of all social relations with them. But 
there was an arrangement which has 
worked admirably, by which their 
lawyers, or a representative duly ac- 
credited by them, saw her once a year, 
on her birthday. 

“Her vitality—thanks, of course, to 
my treatment—has really held out in 
the most amazing way. A week ago, 
however, there was a sudden collapse 
of strength, and for the last three days 
I realized that she could only live to 














the necessary date by something like a 
miracle. I won’t bore you by enlarging 
upon the part played by Miss Leres- 
ford; the traitorous little wretch does 
me the honor to loathe me. As for the 
death, you are very nearly right—it 
took place five minutes after the car 
had started for the station. In a des- 
perate plight of ‘sink or swim,’ I am 
not the kind of man to throw up the 
sponge. The lawyer’s letter had stated 
that the man they were sending was a 
stranger. I dispatched my son to meet 
and stop the car—I won’t insult your 
intelligence by stating with what ob- 
ject.” 

“You need not. To keep the man he 
was supposed to meet, out of the 
house.” 

“Precisely. Pray don’t imagine that 
any violence was intended. I merely 
desired to gain time and to postpone 
the arrival to an hour when I could 
reasonably object to his disturbing my 
patient so late. What would have hap- 
pened in the morning? Easily stated. 
My wife, like the wives of all sensible 
men, is my very obedient, humble serv- 
ant. She is a fool, but she can do as 
she is told, and a wig and paint properly 
applied can work wonders. You fol- 
low me? The gentleman would have 
found himself presented to a Miss 
Dashwood who was indubitably alive. 
You may, perhaps, suggest that my son, 
being also a fool, might very well fail 
in carrying out his part of the program, 
as in fact, was the case. The possi- 
bility by no means escaped me, but I 
could not, unfortunately, meet the car 
myself. The fact is, this door has not 
been in action for a good many years, 
and a little carpentering was necessary 
to make it work smoothly. You under- 
stand? Had the necessity arisen, I 
should have used it just as I did when, 
for the moment, I mistakenly imagined 
you to be an emissary from some meim- 
ber of Miss Dashwood’s family. 


Rather high-handed, perhaps, but a 
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wise man leaves nothing to chance. I 
hope I have been clear?” 

“On one point, at least—that you 
have lost your game,” said Carrington. 

i oa 

“On your own showing. Whatever 
may be the terms of your unfortunate 
dupe’s will, the fact 

“Will? Oh, my dear sir, really, 
really!) What did I say a moment ago? 
With law and _ hostile relatives to 
reckon with, you cannot suppose that 
I would trust myself to a will. The 
necessary sum, realized some time ago, 
is now in the hands of Miss Dashwood’s 
bankers, who understand for what pur- 
pose. I have but to present her check, 
together with an authorizing letter, to 
have the amount paid over at once. 
Forgeries! Oh, dear, no! Miss Dash- 
wood has been accustomed to sign both 
letters and checks when either were re- 
quired; to obtain perfectly genuine sig- 
natures has been mere child’s play. I 
shall present both to-morrow. And, if 
my good idiot Rogers has carried out 
his instructions, I shall, with my family, 
be perfectly safe from pursuit before 
night. I won’t enter into details, for 
obvious reasons, but when it comes to 
pitting my brains against our police I 
have no fear of coming off second best. 
My wife should have completed her 
preparations by this time. Hope you 
have not been bored by all this, my dear 
sir. Good-night to you!” 

He had moved from one side of the 
door to the other, had appeared to touch 
something; now he turned away. With 
an ejaculation of rage, Carrington once 
more wrenched at the bars of the grille. 

“You scoundrel!’ he shouted. ‘“Un- 
do the door!” 

The doctor turned back. 

“Ah, the door!” he exclaimed. “To 
be sure! I did not mention, did I, that 
my little device is automatic. Really it 
is quite ingenious—operates, you under- 
stand, at any fixed time. I did intend 
merely to keep you imprisoned until 
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midnight—amply long enough to allow 
me to get out of the neighborhood. But 
Miss Beresford’s regrettable indiscre- 
tion in giving you the name and address 
of Miss Dashwood’s people’s lawyers 
renders that quite impossible—you 
would communicate with them immedi- 
ately, of course! I positively must have 
time to dispose of the money after | 
have received it—which, by the way, 
will not be done in the name of Vizard! 
You see the difficulty, I am sure? 
Whatever may have happened to de- 
tain the gentleman whose place you 
took, he can hardly arrive before fairly 
late to-morrow, and this being at the 
back of the house, the chances are not 
in favor of your making him hear. As 
set at present, the door will open in a 
trifle under thirty-six hours. Do trust 
you won't find yourself very seriously 
inconvenienced. You will discover that 
the window is quite impracticable. 
Good _ night.” 

With his jaunty, buoyant step he 
crossed to the staircase and disappeared 
down it. In a moment his deep, roll- 
ing voice sounded from the lower land- 
ing, calling out what seemed to be 
orders. Then there was silence. 

Once more the thought that this must 
must be some wild melodrama, that 
such things didn’t happen, swept upon 
Carrington. Then, in the midst of his 
helpless fury, he half laughed—a man 
who had spent fifteen years in the trop- 
ics ought to have learned that anything 
can happen! Outrageous, ludicrous it 
might be, but there the thing was. And 
at this moment of time, under the ob- 
servantly approving eye of Millicent, 
he ought to have been talking to a smil- 
ing, charmingly pink-frocked Trudie! 

Should he call out? Were there 
servants in the house? If so, they 
would be as much under the thumb of 
their villainous master as were his wife 
and son. Useless, therefore. The girl? 
What could the poor child do? If she 
even ventured to reply, who could an- 
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swer for what the brute might do? 
He flung up the window and looked 
out. It was a drop of full fifty feet, 
and the ground below was a paved yard. 
A dislocated neck, perhaps, broken 
limbs certainly, would wait upon the 
jump. And the short curtains were of 
thin silk—useless. 

There were presently noises below as 
of bolting and barriag. Suddenly the 
light flicked out. Then came the heavy, 
reverberating clang .of a slammed door, 
followed in a moment by the coughing 
rattle of the motor. And then, outside 
or in the house, not a sound. 

Carrington did not call. The sery- 
ants, if servants there were, had, with- 
out doubt, been sent away; that there 
was no living creature in the place but 
himself he felt sure. Living? The 
word recalled the ghastly, bedizened fig- 
ure that lay with dead face upturned 
in the room beyond. \Was there chance 
of an escape that way; of finding 
means by which he might lower himself 
from the window? 

The locked door resisted all his ef- 
forts. Examination showed that its 
panels were lined with sheet iron. 
Probably it had been done in the time 
of the mad patient of whom the doc- 
tor had spoken. 

The scoundrel knew well enough how 
secure was his trap, or he would never 
have revealed his plans and his villainy 
so coolly. And he would triumph in 
the villainy. The knowledge was al- 
most more maddening than his raging 
sense of his own impotent helplessness. 
Would he leave the country? Far more 
in character with his colossal audacity 
to establish himself in the city, and lie 
snugly quiet there until flight was safe. 
Whatever he did, it was certain that 
he, Carrington, could take no measures 
to frustrate him until it was too late. 
Tradespeople might come to the house 
to-morrow. He might be able to at- 
tract attention, make himself heard, and 
he might not. The door would open 














in thirty-six hours. Well, in that time 
a man could not starve. One bit of 
luck—he had cigars in his pocket. 

He smoked one, walking to and fro 
from the iron door at the one end of 
the corridor to the locked door at the 
other. Somewhere, presently, in the 
utter silence, a clock struck the hour 
of ten. He lay down on the little couch 
under the window, and by and by 
dropped asleep. 

He started up, wide awake, in the 
wan gray light of very early morning, 
hardly more than dawn, and listened. 
Somewhere something scraped, rasped, 
scratched. For an instant, as he stared 
about him, recalling where he was, he 
had a ghastly fancy that the dead 
woman, endowed with motion, tore 
with groping hands at the door that 
locked her in. For an instant only. 
He turned toward the window, and 
saw what, as he looked, rose above the 
sill. He threw the window wide open. 
His hands gripped Joyce’s arms be- 
tween the elbow and shoulder, holding 
them as firmly as hers held the top of 
the ladder by which she had mounted 
room, holding her as she swayed against 
him. She was hatless, and wore noth- 
ing over the blouse and skirt of last 
night. 

“It’s—it’s all right!” she gasped. “TI 
shan’t faint; I won’t be such a fool!” 

But her head dropped in his shoul- 
der, and she came very near it. Re- 
covering, she drew away, pulling at a 
length of rope that was twisted round 
her waist. 

“Tie it to the ladder, and then to 
that bar across the sill; can you?” she 
said hurriedly. “It will steady it a 
little, and you’re heavier than I am. Be 
quick !” 

Carrington found his tongue. 

“Good heavens, child! Did that 
scoundrel leave you here, then?’ he 
cried. 

“Leave me? No, no!” 
onto the couch, looking up at him. 


She dropped 
She 
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was dead white; all her splendid 
copper-golden hair was in disorder; a 
great twist of it fell down on her neck. 
“We missed the train at East Langston 
—were just too late—and it was the 
last one; so he took us to a hotel for 
the night. I meant to come back, if I 
could do it—could escape from him. I 
knew how he had left you.” 

“He told you?” 

“Yes; but he said perhaps it would be 
more than thirty-six hours before the 
door opened, that perhaps it would not 
open at all. He only did it to torment 
me, I think, because your being here 
was all my fault; but it may be true. 
J waited till late, till the house was quiet 
and the lights out. I’d seen a bicycle 
outside, and I got it. I dared not take 
my hat and coat; they were in my 
aunt’s room. I remembered the ladder 
was here; some workmen were repair- 
ing the roof a week ago. It was left 
up against this wall, luckily. I man- 
aged to slide it along. I called out. 
Did you hear me?” 

“IT was asleep—something woke me. 
You have come here alone, through the 
night?” 

This was the crown and climax of 
all, he thought, looking at her. 

“Of course; I knew the road. Part 
of the way I was obliged to walk, it 
was so rough, or I should have been 
here sooner.” She started up. ‘Oh, 
fix the ladder! You must get away. 
He may come!” 

“Come? Follow you? But, my dear 
child, in all probability you will not be 
missed for hours yet; and then, grant- 
ing that he remembers the ladder and 
guesses what you have done, it is not 
in the least degree likely that, driven 
for time as he is, he will waste it in 
that way. His only hope of complet- 
ing his abominable fraud is to reach the 
city and go to the bank with the check 
before either you or I can get into 
touch with the lawyers and spoil his 
game with a telegram.” 
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She pulled away the hands he had 
taken and was holding. 

“Tf he doesn’t miss me until morn- 
ing—yes. But you don’t understand. 
I took the check—it and the letter, too. 
He was drinking, after supper; he does 
drink sometimes, though it never makes 
him stupid. When | crept down to get 
out of the house, I saw the room door 
ajar, and the light. I went in. I was 
afraid he would hear me. I meant to 
make some excuse, ask a question, if 
he were awake. But he was sound 
asleep, and had taken his coat off—be- 
cause it was hot, I suppose. I: knew 
where his pocketbook would be, and I 
took them. If, when he woke, he 
looked in the pocketbook You 
mustn’t go to East Langston, that’s the 
way he would come. There’s a place in 
the orther direction, Martown, six miles 
away. 

“You can send a telegram from there. 
You won’t leave me here? If he does 








come, knowing what I’ve done, and 
finds me 

“Leave you here? Alone in this 
horrible house, or, perhaps, at the 
mercy of that brute? It will be all 


right, dear! I'll tell you what I think 
of your spirit and pluck afterward. 
Give me the rope,” said Carrington. 
He took it from her hand and turned 
to the window. The pale light was 
broadening and brightening; his eyes 
could guide his hands. It was in strain- 
ing and testing the last knot that he 
stopped, turning to her terrified face 
at his shoulder. Both had been equally 
quick to recognize the sound that broke 
the silence; it was not easy to mistake 
the coughing rattle of the old car. It 
grew louder, plainly turned in at the 
gates, slackened. Joyce clutched Car- 
rington’s arm. 
“He has a revolver! 
us both!” she gasped. 
“What! Commit 
won't dare do that.” 
“Dare? ‘You don’t know him! He 


He will shoot 


murder? He 
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will dare anything, and he’s desperate 
now. We can ruin him. I have ruined 
him. He is helpless without the check. 
Nobody could forge Miss Dashwood’s 
signature and he’ll guess I have torn 
it up. He would sooner kill us both, 
and then himself, than not be revenged! 
If he remembers the ladder, comes 
round and sees it, and takes it away 
we’ ll——_”’ 

“The car has stopped. He will get 
in at the front of the house. Yes, 
listen! If you’re right, and he catches 
us here, it’s a case of rats in a trap. 
Outside, if we can get to the car 
There’s the door open; he’s in! Quick 
—and keep your head!” said Carring- 
ton. 

Steps ran up the stairs as he caught 
her round the waist, lifting her to the 
window. They paused on the landing, 
doors were flung violently open, her 
name was shouted; the desperate vil- 
lain was searching the lower rooms— 
it was a moment’s respite. 

Carrington lowered her upon the 
ladder, held her as her feet found the 
rungs and her harids gripped the sides. 
The steps were upon the upper flight 
as he released her. He glanced round 
as he prepared to follow, and saw the 
bald head and furious face 
through the bars of the grille; there 
was a flash and a report as he swung 
himself through. The bullet shattered 
the glass and buried itself in the win- 
dow frame. He reached the ground 
to find the girl gone. He called, and 
she dashed round the corner of the 
house. 

“T have shut the door, locked it; he 
had left the key on the outside. All 
the others are barred and bolted. He 
did it himself last night. It gives us 
a minute. If we can get to the car 
She panted. 

Carrington threw his arm round her, 
half carrying her; they ran. A hoarse 
shout of rage and a furious batter of 
blows upon the shut door came to- 





doctor’s 

















gether as they reached the car. As she 
sprang in and he followed, starting the 
motor, there was a smash of broken 
glass; their pursuer was not waiting 
for bars and bolts. They swept down 
the path and were in the road. 

Carrington glanced back and saw a 
great figure rush out of the gates, run 
a few yards, and stop. He caught the 
girl’s shoulder, pushing her to her knees 
at the bottom of the car, crouching 
down over her as a shot rang above 
their heads. It was followed by an- 
other and another. And then no more. 

The car swung round a curve of the 
road. 

It was hours later that the car 
stopped at a rustic post office some 
seven miles from a certain quiet rail- 
way station on the road to New York, 
and a telegram signed by Joyce’s name 
was dispatched to the lawyers in Paper 
3uildings. Afterward there was break- 
fast in a pleasant little roadside inn. 
Carrington went out when it was over, 
and walked up and down with a cigar. 
A man belonging to the village garage 
had been ministering to the needs of the 
car; it looked more demoralized in the 
sunshine than it had done last night, 
he thought, surveying it. The girl came 
out presently, carrying on her arm the 
dustcoat in which he had wrapped her. 
There was an old wooden bench a 
yard or two away; she smiled and sat 
down as he took the coat from her. 

“What next?” she said. “To New 
York, I suppose?” 

“To New York, certainly.” He sat 
down beside her; her hair was all coiled 
and in order; its wonderful copper- 
gold glowed. “To New York cer- 
tainly,” he repeated. “But I have been 
thinking that, as the lawyers have had 
the telegram, there will be no need for 
you to go to them at once; you have 
been through quite enough, and ought 
to rest. If you will allow me to see 


you safely to your friends—or, per- 
haps, I should say, relatives?” 
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“It doesn’t matter which you say. 
I don’t know anybody in New York,” 
she answered composedly. 

“You do not?” He stared at her. 

“Nor anywhere else.” She looked 
round. “Do you think I’d have stayed,” 
she demanded, “stayed for years in tha: 
dreadful house, with that dreadful man, 
if I’d had any relatives but Aunt Julia, 
or a penny of my own in the world? 
But I haven’t. And I’ve never been 
taught much. What could I do? I’ve 
had to stay; a girl’s so helpless. I’ve 
been wretched and hated it, but that 
was the situation. I think, even if this 
hadn’t happened, I should have got des- 
perate at last and run away, because 
I’ve grown to loathe them—the doctor 
and his son—more and more. I hardly 
know which I detest the most.” 

“What, the young fellow, too? Then 
you had not agreed, surely, to marry 
him ?” 

“To marry him? 
stamped her foot. 


Percy?” She 
“Td never have 
The doc- 
tor should never have made me. I’d 
have died sooner!” she said fiercely. 
‘““He—he kissed me once! I’m stronger 
than he is—much. I knocked him 
down. I’d have liked to kill him—al- 
most !” . 

“You would? What a little tiger!” 
She was glorious, dazzling when she 
flamed like that, he thought. “Well, 
it’s just a little bit awkward, isn’t it? 
If I were married . 

“But you're not!” she said quickly. 

“No; decidedly I am not!” The 
words suggested something; there was 
at the back of his mind an idea. To 
be sure, it was called Trudie! He 
forced a laugh, “Yes, it’s certainly awk- 
ward. I’m afraid I don’t quite know 
what to do with you.” 

She rose and moved a pace away. 

“T ought to have thought, remem- 
bered,” she said unsteadily. “But I 
didn’t, somehow. I’ve only seemed to 
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realize that we’d got safe away, and 
that I should never—could never go 
back. It was dreadfully silly, Mr. Car- 
rington. i’m sorry. Of course, I 
understand what you mean—that you 
can’t be troubled with me, and 

Her voice broke on a half-swallowed 
sob; something ran glittering down her 
cheek. She jerked her head round just 
too late to hide it, and he started up. 

“Troubled with you! Troubled! 
My dear, if only——’” 

He stopped because his heart was 
thudding like a boy’s, because the real- 
ization of what it meant was stupefy- 
ing. That he should have lived until 
now and never known how love, new 
born but giant-grown, could spring 
upon a man, grip, wring, master him! 
Trudie? She hovered somewhere 
vaguely a pink frock and a powder puff, 
no more. She didn’t matter. Nor Mil- 
licent. * Nothing in the universe mat- 
tered but this red-gold-haired girl in the 
crumpled blouse and shabby serge skirt. 

“Tf it seemed honest, if you were 
only older, not such a child, I would 


” 





tell you, ask you 

“Child!’ She was indignant. 
twenty-four !” 

“You are? I thought it was about 
eighteen. Then I'll say if only I were 
younger-——” 

“Younger !” 

Her eyes said, “But \nd 
most innocently they proclaimed that 
they did not find him old. Old? Until 
this moment he had never knewn what 


it was to be young! Here was no land 


“Tm 


why °” 
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of tinkling comedy, of crazy melo- 
drama. If the rattling old tool box of 
a motor had carried him from one to 
the other, it had borne him now into 
a most exquisite world of reality; it 
was the chariot of Fate, a very car of 
Apollo. She had turned rosy, had 
turned white, was rosy again, and her 
eyes—surely her eyes understood? He 
took her hands and kissed them, putting 
his own upon her shoulders. 


“You know what I’m asking you, 
Joyce? And you let me ask it?” She 


nodded. “That means you say ‘Yes,’ 
that’ you think you could marry me?” 
She nodded again, and he paused. Be- 
ing honest, he forced himself to speak 
the last thing on earth that he wanted 
to utter. “Never mind what I have 
said just now about not knowing what 
to do with you. You shall be safe, 
looked after somehow; don’t be afraid 
of that. I’m as sure of myself as I 
could be if every hour since we met 
had been a month; but you must think 


it over. If by and by you feel you’ve 
made a mistake, want to back out, tell 
me so, and-——- You won’t? Quite 
certain? Sure you’re not afraid? Yes? 


Then—are your claws out now, little 
tiger?” 

She shook her head. His hands 
slipped from her shoulders to her waist. 
“You are the sweetest thing in the 
world, dear,” he whispered, and drew 
her closer. In a minute he lifted her 
into the car and got in at her side. 

The old automobile, the chariot of 
Fate sped on. 





NEW YORK HAS WOMAN DEPUTY SHERIFF 
POROFITING by the experience of Western States in employing women as 
. deputy sheriffs, New York has recently thrown tradition to the winds and 
appointed, for the first time in its history, a woman to carry out the duties of that 


position. 


ence as a stenographer in the office of the local sheriff. 


The honor goes to Miss Belle Norton, who has had ten years’ experi- 


Women prisoners will 


be in her charge when being transferred from the Tombs to the courts, and, after 
conviction, from the courts to various penal and reformatory institutions. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


SHORTLY after Kern Lambert and Peter Looney, mining partners, have “struck it rich,” the 

former finds the latter dead, apparently murdered. Fearing lest suspicion attach to himself, 
Kern runs away, intending to make for Alaska. On the river boat going to San Francisco he has 
as his stateroom cempanion Judson Cross, who is a picture smuggler acting in league with a band 
of crooks to secure pessession of some Murillo eil paintings which have been smuggled into the United 
States concealed in the metal casings of some less valuable water colors. Cross, a weak-minded, 
timid man, is afraid to go further with the exploit, and commits suicide in the stateroom. Kern 
Lambert thinks he sees a way out of the difficulty by assuming Cross’ personality, and puts the 
scheme into effect, taking the dead man’s clothes and suit case, and leaving a note which makes 
it appear that he himself is the suicide. 

His subterfuge is discovered by Hayes Lassater, head of the detective agency bearing his name. 
Lassater is on the trail of the picture thieves. He seeks Kern Lambert out and agrees to run down 
Peter Looney’s murderer if Lambert, in turn, will help him get the chief of the gang, generally 
referred to as the Big Unknown. 

Kern, posing as Cross, is taken to a house boat, evidently the headquarters of the band. by 
an eccentric one-eyed man named Srag Flippin, who apparently suspects the imposition. Kern 
learns nothing there, and is brought back to San Francisco. Nicholas van Orion, who acts as fence 
for the organization, has an office which Lassater can look into with an ingeniously arranged spy- 
glass from the room directly above. Kern’s sweetheart, Josephine Mahoney, enters Van Orion's 
employ as stenographer, and helps Lassater to secure the thieves’ code. Van Orion makes love to 
Josephine, and informs her that Kern is held prisoner by the gang, and is being infected with 
plague germs. He offers to have the antitoxin applied if Josephine will consent to marry him. 
She refuses, and he offers her a photograph which, he declares, will cause her to change her mind. 
She declines to look at it. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


A DINNER INVITATION. 


at the throat, and his chest was half ex- 
posed. Leather bands encircled his 
wrists, and held his hands at his sides 


OSEPHINE MAHONEY by means of straps apparently con- 
gazed at the photograph on nected with the bedstead. His head 


her desk. A low nasal sound was held back by similar straps made 


from Van Orion evidenced 
his satisfaction over the sensation he 
had caused. 

It seemed to the girl that she must 
surely faint. A terrible nausea had 
seized her. Her senses reeled. The 
paper knife slipped from her nerveless 
fingers and rattled on the floor. 

The photograph was of Kern Lam- 
bert, there was no doubt. He was 
sitting upright in bed, with pillows at 
his back. He wore white pajamas. 
The sleeveless coat had been loosened 


fast to the headboard of the bed. Be- 
side him was a small stand containing 
several bottles. FFrom the bottoms of 
their corks, extending down into their 
colorless liquid contents, were what ap- 
peared to be thin wires, bent into hooks 
at their submerged ends. There was 
also on the table a case of surgical in- 
struments, and a hypodermic syringe 
lay beside it. 

But it was at Kern’s arms and face 
and chest that the girl stared with un- 
bounded horror. His eyes were half 
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closed, and were puffed and inflamed 
almost beyond recognition. Blotches 
appeared on his skin. 

She fought for control over her 
swimming senses. She cast one ago- 
nized look into the devilishly triumph- 
ant eyes of Nicholas van Orion; then a 
deadly anger seized her, and she sprang 
to her feet, tigerish in her fury. 

“Oh, you impossible fiend!’ 
shrieked. 

With a quick movement she stooped 
and recovered the paper knife, then 
darted to the front window and strug- 
gled to raise it. 

He sprang after her. “Take care!” 
he warned. “You were going to shout 
‘Police’ down into the street? Remem- 
ber that Judson Cross is doomed if you 
raise that window and shout.” 

She turned at bay, shrinking away 
from him. He looked at the paper 
knife and laughed softly. 

“Come, come!” he pleaded. “Be 
reasonable, Josephine. I know this 
Cross is unworthy of you, anyway. 
He’s a member of a gang of crooks.” 

He studied her face quizzically, suspi- 
ciously, to note any change which might 
indicate that Cross had told her his 
secret. The continued fury in her eyes 
seemed to assure him on this point, and 
he continued: 

“You have only to accept me, re- 
member, and Cross will be restored to 
full health and set at liberty. Come— 
what do you say?” 

“T say I could kill you!” she screamed. 

“Not so loud,” he cautioned gently. 
“Let’s drop it now. I realize you are 
in no condition to think. Go home for 
the present, and turn the situation over 
in your mind. But remember—if you 
take one step to interfere with my plans, 
Judson Cross is worse than dead.” 

He stepped away from her and un- 
locked the door. She flew from the 
window to the cloakroom, and came 
out dressed for the street. Not a word 
did she throw at him, not a look. 


she 
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“Don’t do anything rash, little girl,” 
was his parting warning as she slammed 
the door. 

She ran to the elevator shaft, shout- 
ing, “Up!” as the cage stopped to de- 
liver a passenger on her floor. In less 
than a minute she burst into the office 
of Hayes Lassater. 

“This is risky in the extreme, Miss 
Mahoney,” was fhe greeting of that 
nerveless man. 

For answer she threw herself into 
one of his leather chairs and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“T know all about it, of course,” said 
he, standing at her side. “‘I warned you 
to be prepared for some terrible ordeal. 
But listen: I have hopes of ending this 
business to-morrow afternoon. A mes- 
sage which I decoded yesterday told 
that at three o’clock to-morrow the 
gang is to make an effort to get the mas- 
terpieces which they think will prove 
decisive. The Big Unknown is to play : 
a leading part. If we get him, your * 
troubles will be over. 

“And listen further,’ he continued, 
as if to soothe a child. “I have news 
from the Kettledrum. My men are 
following up a new clew which they 
think will prove Kern |_ambert innocent 
of the murder of Peter Looney. A 
half mile up the creek from where the 
body was discovered they found a 
bloodstained bowlder. A spectroscopic 
examination proves that human blood 
caused the stains. So Looney evidently 
fell from some cause, and struck his 
head against the stone, crushing the 
base of his skull. But there was not 
another mark on the body. He may 
have suffered an attack of heart failure, 
or merely slipped and fallen. 

“How the body came to be found 
nearly half a mile below this place, 
though, remains a complete’ mys- 
tery still. It couldn’t have floated ‘om 
down, it seems, for the creek is not six 
inches deep in many places. And, as 
everybody knows, no rain falls in Cali- 
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fornia this time of year to swell the 
creeks. But it is definitely established 
that the blow on the back of Looney’s 
head was not struck by the accused, un- 
less he knocked him down, or pushed 
him down, with such force that the 
striking of his head against the bowlder 
brought on death. It remains for us 
to prove, then, what did kill Looney. 
So you see we are not so badly off, 
after all. 

“One other item of importance has 
been discovered: The hook end of 
Looney’s fishing line is missing. The 
line has been broken off perhaps two 
feet from the hook. If a trout had 
broken it, the break doubtless would 
have occurred nearer to the end of the 
pole. The creek is being seined to find 
a trout with Looney’s hook in its mouth. 
The slightest clew, you see, is not neg- 
lected by my men.” 

“You didn’t tell me all this yester- 
day,” she sobbed brokenly. 

“It was not necessary to tell you 
then,” he said. “I did not wish to en- 
courage hopes until I was more sure of 
results.” 

“And you're telling me n-now, then, 
ju-just to make me feel better.” 

He made no reply to this, but began 
pacing’ the floor. 

“If we clean them up to-morrow,” 
he said, “Cross will be a free man in 
no time. I promise that.” 

“Free, but forever ruined!” was her 
distressed cry. 

“Not according to Van Orion’s own 
statement,” Lassater pointed out. “but 
please try to calm yourself, Miss Ma- 


honey. As for me, I mustn’t stop my 
spying on Van Orion, More is likely 
to occur down there when you are 


away.” 

He left her bravely wiping her eyes 
and hurried to his desk. Lifting the lid 
of the right-hand inkpot, he placed an 
eye- close to it and looked long and 
steadily. 

“Quick! A pad and pencil!” he cried 
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suddenly. ‘Take what I give you in 
shorthand.” 

She dashed the tears from her eyes 
and sprang to his side, grasping the 
articles he held behind him in his hand. 
Presently he began: 

Dear Bit: Last night Snout, Diana, and 
I took dinner at the Baltimore in company 
with the dingy skipper and the large copper. 
Mother Shipton came in during the last 
course, and introduced the latter to the 
painted lady. The painted lady had a pal 
with her, and he bought several quarts of 
Burgundy. She called him the purple’ em- 
peror. Snout said he was a peacock, all 
right, and, to prove it, the fellow recited a 
doleful poem about brimstone and death’s- 
heads, and such things, and tried to kiss his 
sweetheart’s ringlets. She jerked away from 
him and dropped a pearl-bordered hair orna- 
ment with a clouded yellow stone in the 
center. The grizzled skipper picked it up 
for her, called her a spring beauty, and was 
rewarded with a slap of her pretty finger on 
his large blue nose, 

Now, the silver-studded blue hair orna- 
ment that Diana wore was pinned to a large 
white ribbon, binding down her glossy 
tresses; and a small ringlet crept out and 
tickled old Snout in the ear. He seemed 
to like it, but the green-veined, clouded- 
yellow old eyes of Mother Shipton saw it, 
and it got her goat. She pulled the ringlet 
away and handed it to the purple emperor 
to play with. He kissed it rapturously; then 
we all went home in a balloon. Yours, 

Tom 


Lassater leaned back. “It just came 
in,” he said. “Van Orion is taking it to 
the safe to decipher it now. We were 
barely in time.” 

“Oh, find out what it means at once,” 
she begged. “It may tell us how we can 
help poor Kern.” 

“T can’t leave the telescope,” he re- 
plied. “A strange contrivance came 
with the note, and it’s now on Van 
Orion’s desk. I have no notion what 
it is. You decode the letter. Maybe it 
will explain. You'll find my copy of 
the code book in the upper right-hand 
pigeonhole of the desk.” 

She hurried to do his bidding. Find- 
ing the typewritten list, she carried it 
to the machine, where she first changed 
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her short-hand notes to neat typewritten 
copy. Then she sat in a deep chair 
and buried herself in the deciphering. 
“Snout,”’ was the first word. With 
an exclamation of impatience, she was 
obliged to make a blank for this. 
“Diana” was the next. She found 


that it stood for the words “will be.” 


‘Baltimore” was the name of one of 
the winged beauties, and she learned 
that it meant “smuggled.” 

Thus she worked carefully through 
the letter. ‘Mother Shipton, painted 
lady, Burgundy, peacock, brimstone, 
death’s-head,” and many more were 
names of butterflies or moths. She was 
obliged several times to leave blanks for 
“Snout” and “purple emperor.” And 
another new term had also appeared— 
“large copper.” When completed, her 
work read as follows: 





Snout 
Diana 
Baltimore 
Dingy Skipper 
Large Copper 
Painted Lady 

“ 
Burgundy 
Purple Emperor 
Snout 
Peacock 
Brimstone 
Death’s-head 
Ringlets 
Pearl-bordered 
Clouded Yellow 
Grizzled Skipper 
Spring Beauty 
Large Blue 
Silver-studded Blue 
Diana 
Large White 
Small Ringlet 
Snout 
Green-veined 
Clouded-vellow 
Mother Shipton 
Goat 
Ringlet 
Purple Emperor 


So the message that she read to Las- 
sater was this: 


will be 
smuggled 
into 

vase 


locked 





instructed 
burn 
himself 
out 

with 
diamond ink 
and 
change 
backs 
what 

will be 
resuk 
when 


opens 
diamond ink 
in 

that 

closed 


Blank will be smuggled into blank vase 
vase locked blank blank instructed burn him- 
self out with diamond ink and change backs 
what will be result when blank opens dia- 
mond ink in that closed blank. 


“Oh, those abominable blanks!’ she 
complained. “And there’s another new 
butterfly name that I can’t find in this 
code—‘large copper.’ Where can these 
words be listed ?” 

“Doubtless they'll be found in Van 
Orion’s pocket,” said the detective. “In 
a sort of supplement, you know. It is 
evident to me that recent operations of 
the ring have called for new terms here- 
tofore unnecessary—that these have 
been supplied to Van Orion, but that he 
has not yet entered them in his code 
book. And if he does enter them, we 
must have another look at that little red 
book.” 

“How can we, though?” 

“You must do that, I think. I'll give 
you the combination of Van Orion’s 
safe.” 

“Oh, I'd forgotten you had that. 
What do you make of this last mes- 
sage ?” 

“It would be puzzling without the 
blanks, I fancy,” he replied. “Wéith the 
blanks, it looks almost unsolvable. 
Read it to me once more, please.” 

She complied. 

“T can make but little of it,” he told 
her, after long thought. “I know, 
however, that diamond ink is the trade 
name for hydrofluoric acid; and | 
know that it is frequently used by bur- 
glars. We must have a look at that sup- 
plement.” 

“That letter sounds menacing to me,” 
she said. “I just know it’s about Kern’s 
terrible——” 

“Just a moment,” said Lassater. 
“You've never looked through my tele- 
scope. Do so, and tell me if you have 
ever before seen anything resembling 
the object on the big fellow’s desk.” 

Eagerly Josephine bent over the 


* wizard inkpot. A little exclamation of 

















surprise escaped her as the familiar in- 
terior seemed to spring to the bottom of 
the well as if by magic. 

Van Orion was nowhere in sight. 
He was still at the safe, she supposed, 
perhaps composing an answer to the last 
communication. 

On his desk, however, stood a strange 
piece of mechanism, the like of which 
she had never before set eyes upon. 

It was several inches in height and, 
more than anything else, resembled a 
tailor’s heavy iron, or goose. At the 
top was such a handle as an iron usually 
has. But it stood on two cylindrical 
legs instead of setting flat on its face, 
or bottom, as an iron would. A green 
cord was attached. 

“Tsn’t it something of an electric na- 
ture?” she asked. 

“So it appears,” Lassater returned. 
“But that’s as far as I can get. I may 
learn more when more messages come 
to Van Orion.” 

He took her place at the observation 
post. “Now,” he said, “what ought 
you to do? Will you return to Van 
Orion’s, as usual, to-morrow morning ?” 

“What ought I to do, indeed?” she 
asked in a troubled tone. 

“T think it better that you return, I 
can see no other way in which you can 
help Judson Cross.” 

She was thoughtful a long time, 
Then she sighed as she started for the 
door. 

“T’ll return,” she said. 

Lassater once more called her up 
that night. “A message which Van 
Orion sent after you left,” he said, 
“confirms my belief that a big coup will 
be attempted to-morrow. It appears, 
too, that this villain has slated you for 
a prominent part in it.” 


“Me!” 
“Yes. He has two reasons for this, 
I think. He wishes to test the effect 


of his recent threat on you, as well as 
to use you in furthering the ring’s ends, 
“He will invite you to go with him 
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‘that afternoon to the Morgan Art Gal- 


lery. If you refuse, some member of 
the gang will take your place, and pro- 
ceedings will not be disturbed. If you 
consent, he will use you out there to 
create a disturbance and draw attention 
your way, while the gang attempts 


their daylight robbery. 


“He imagines that, in view of Cross’ 
danger, you will consent to accompany 
him to such a respectable and public 
place as the art gallery. Now, the ques- 
tion is, will you, or will you not? Are 
you equal to another trial in the in- 
terests of freeing Cross?” 

“Yes—oh, yes! Anything to bring 
that about. But what is expected of 
me?” 

“That I can’t just say. But in a 
place like that you can’t be harmed, of 
course.” ; 

Nicholas van Orion greeted her buoy- 
antly when she entered his presence 
next morning. He was plainly pleased, 
undoubtedly triumphant over what he 
considered evidences of coming suc- 
cess. She had returned to work after 
he had informed her that her services 
were farcical. This was the best of 
signs. 

“Are you in a reasonable frame of 
mind this morning, Josephine?” he 
asked. 

“Quite, thank you, Miss Mahoney, 
however, if you please, Mr. van Orion.” 

He chuckled mirthfully. His string 
of nuggets oscillated with his good 
humor. She was coming round, all 
right. Of course she would be stubborn 
for some time yet. 

“IT think we'll have an afternoon off, 
you and I,” he suggested, fixing her 
eyes with his. 

She made no reply whatever. 

“What do you say to a spin out to 
the Morgan Art Gallery? Ever been 
there?” 

“No.” 

“Wonderful exhibit of paintings, 
sculpture, porcelains, tapestries, and so 
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forth; you'll enjoy it, I know. Then 
afterward—a little dinner at the Techo 
Tavern. Sound good to you?” 

This last angered her. A trip to the 
art gallery with him, and a dinner 
téte-a-téte with him in a fashionable 
restaurant were entirely different mat- 
ters. She decided quickly. 

“IT cannot go,” she told him firmly. 
“Please don’t make such requests of me 
again.” 

His dark brow lowered. Just as he 
thought he was on the point of winning, 
she had thrown cold water in his face. 
He too grew angry and sprang to his 
feet. 

“Don’t monkey with me too far!” he 
shouted hotly. “There’s a limit, I tell 
you that ; and I’ve just about reached it, 
too!” 

Silently she uncovered her typewriter 
and gave her attention to her monoto- 
nous practice. 

“Oh, that’s the way you feel about it, 
is it?” he sneered. “Well, we'll see if 
we can’t thaw a little of that ice out of 
your system, girlie.” 

He strode toward her, purple with 
fury, reaching his hand inside his 
coat. 


“Here’s another picture, which may 


cause you to change your mind. My 
car will be ready at two. Meantime, I'll 
leave this place to you and your 


thoughts.” 

He grabbed his hat from the closet, 
stalked out, and slammed the door. 

Again she gazed with pitying, misty 
eyes at the figure of her lover. 

Kern sat in bed, as before, bound as 
in the other picture. His eyes now 
were entirely closed, and were puffed 
like mushrooms newly sprung from the 
ground. The blotches on his face, 
arms, and neck were now great ulcers. 
His lips were swollen. 

“Oh, my poor boy! 
she moaned and, but 


My poor boy!” 
for the sudden 


jangle of the telephone beli, would have 
broken down completely. 
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“Take him at his word,” came Las- 
sater’s swift command over the wire, 
Lassater seemed to be a genius at giving 
her mind other employment when her 
troubles lay heaviest upon her heart. 
*Put a chair back under the doorknob, 
so no one can get in. Quick!” 

She ran to obey him, then once more 
grasped the receiver. 

“He left his overcoat in the cloak- 
room. Go through it on the chance of 
finding the words missing from the 
key.” 

She was back to the phone in a min- 
ute or two. “Nothing but gloves in any 
of his pockets.” 

“Then copy what I give you on a 
piece of paper. It’s the combination of 
the safe.” 

She briskly penciled the strange com- 
bination of figures as he dictated. 

“Now try it,” he urged. “It may be 
possible that he has put a slip containing 
the missing terms into the safe since we 
were at it.” 

It took her many minutes to open the 
heavy door. She had never unlocked a 
combination safe before. A_ hasty 
search through the contents brought 
nothing to light beyond what Lassater 
had described afier Cherryblossom’s 
work. She saw the jewels and the 
necklace. 

She reported this to him. 

“T feared as much,” he said. “But 
this opportunity was too great to be 


overlooked. Now lisen. Aren’t you 
going to the art gallery with Van 
Orion?” 

“Yes,” she said wearily. “I came 


down determined to do my part; but 
when he mentioned dinner with him in 
a restaurant I forgot my promise. Oh, 
Mr. Lassater, did you see this second 
picture of Kern?” 

“Yes, yes,” he soothed. “Be all 
ready by two, then. Remember, this is 
the finish. Our success depends on 
perfect codperation. I have informa- 
tion now which makes it sure that the 














Big Unknown will .be on hand at this 
event. Cross will be a free man before 
the day is over, or I miss my guess.” 

“But my dinner with Van Orion?” 
she cried. “I just can’t do that!” 

“T think Van Orion will be looking 
upon the world through iron bars by 
dinner time,” said Lassater. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ON TRIAL. 


EANTIME Kern Lambert had 
been ushered, with all the mock 
ceremony due to a comic-opera poten- 
tate, into the old \rattletrap house on 
Figman Avenue by the ubiquitous Snag 
Flippin. 

“Mr. Judson Cross of New York 
City!” droned that monstrosity. “‘De- 
lighted to see you looking so fit—which 
is the approved method now’days of ex- 
pressing solicitude over one’s physical 
welfare. Tennis and golf, I presume, 
Mr. Cross—tennis and golf. Mar- 
velous builders, Mr. Cross!” 

Kern Lambert looked deep into that 
one eye of Flippin’s. Malice and scorn 
and humor and bantering and devilish 
mischief and dire threatening were 
shifting places in .its depths, as the 
changing bits of colored glass tumble 
jerkily in a kaleidoscope. 

“You're quite a mystery, Flippin,” he 
remarked as he followed the siff-siff of 
Snag’s loosely shod feet to the hall. 

“Life itself is a mystery,” said Flip- 
pin sagely. “‘Life is a soup line, Mr. 
Judson Cross,” he added sonorously. 
“Madam Fate presides over the big cop- 
per kettle, with the ladle in her hand. 

“You stand in line and wait your 
turn, carrying your bowl under your 
arm so as to keep your hands in your 
pockets for warmth. Ahead of you the 
line is long. One step at a time it 
moves forward, bringing you one step 
nearer the big copper kettle. You 
wonder if you will be able to hold out 
till your turn comes. You're cold and 
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miserable. Your wrists are blue, and 
your belly and your backbone are play- 
ing ‘Hands Across the Sea.’ Step at a 
time—step at a time. You can just be- 
gin to smell the warm odor from the 
copper kettle. 





“Step at a time; step at a time! 

Ahead of you ten, now nine. 

Oh, if you only had a dime, 

You could break away from this long line 

And go to the hot-dog man’s to dine! 

Eight ahead, now seven. 

The smell of that soup is a breath 
heaven. 

Now six, now five! 

You wonder if you are still alive! 

l-our, three, two, 

You! 

The ladle’s up, the thick, warm stew 

Splashes to freeze in the icy mart. 

Another stiff rides off in the cart. 

The doctor says: ‘Perhaps his heart.’ 

Your bowl is given to Number Nine 

Oh, if you’d only had that dime! 

\nd on they move in life’s soup line— 

Step at a time; step at a time!” 

They had reached the kitchen Kern 
remembered so well, with its rank of 
stove wood, its contented black cat, its 
yellow-faced clock, and collapsing fur- 
niture. 

“What’s the moral of that pessimiStic 
outburst ?” he laughed. 

Snag Flippin fixed his eye on him and 
curled his lip back from his dangling 
fang. “The moral is ‘What’s the 
use?’” he sneered. ‘The life of man is 
three score years and ten. It requires, 
at the least, a third of his allotted time 
to fit himself for the struggle. And it is 
such a foolish one. 

“But to business, Mr. Judson Cross 
of New York City,” he suddenly inter- 
rupted himself. “Listen once, though. 
Do you hear, or have you heard, while 
we were so pleasantly engaged, the 
sound of footsteps?” 

Kern had heard footsteps, or had 
imagined so, shortly after entering the 
kitchen. They had sounded dull and 
muffled, as if the person who stepped 
had been climbing stairs. He men- 
tioned this to Flippin. 


from 
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“Well, Mr. Judson Cross of New 
York City, since you have heard foot- 
steps on my stairs, it devolves upon me, 
by virtue of the power in me vested, to 
inform you that you are charged with 
the grave offense of assaulting a certain 
gentleman whose first name is Nich- 
olas.” 

“T see what you mean.” 

“Nicholas was ill advised, perhaps, 
in antagonizing you to such a point. 
Nicholas is unobservant to a deplorable 
degree. Nicholas would make an indif- 
ferent palmist. He can’t read hands. 
Now, a devotee of tennis and golf, you 
know, is not a fit subject for Nicholas to 
practice the manly art of self-defense 
upon. For this purpose Nicholas 
should choose a florist’s lady apprentice, 
or an inmate of an old folks’ home, or a 
sack of potatoes. 

“However, Nicholas has the inalien- 
able privilege of presenting the fruits 
of his hasty palmistry to our chief. He 
has availed himself of this privilege, 
and loudly demands that there be hung 
from the main pole of his wigwam the 
scalp of one Judson Cross of New 
York City. So, under the legal terms 
and conditions just set forth, the case 
now goes to trial.” 

“Well, where’s 
where’s your jury? 
with a laugh. 

“Both are present,” croaked Flippin. 
“The jury is here, and the judge is 
hereabout. The jury views, and the 
judge reviews. The jury hears, and 
the judge overhears. The jury listens 
to the evidence as a whole, and the 
judge listens to the evidence through a 
hole. The jury . 

From the floor above came the sud- 
den impatient tapping of a foot. 

“Ah! Just think what the devil has 


your judge and 
’ inquired the miner 


’ 


” 





to be thankful for, Mr. Judson Cross!” 
cried Flippin. 
handy as a gavel! 
patient for the trial ‘to begin. 
spirit rappings have opened court. 


“His cloven hoof is as 
The judge is im- 
The 
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“Now, Mr. Judson Cross of New 
York City, tell the gentlemen of the 
jury why you found it necessary to 
abandon the meekness which is gener- 
ally attributed to you and, with your 
capable right hand, contracted to a 
bludgeon resembling the interred end 
of a hitching post, vulgarize this voluble 
vulture’s valise?” 

“Self-defense,” Kern retorted shortly. 

“Self-defense is the plea, then. I 
am constrained to press a further ques- 
tion along this plea, as follows: Why 
did you back toward the door during 
the early stages of your adventure, and 
lead poor Nicholas into the delusion 
that his efforts at correction and chas- 
tisement were characterized by glowing 
success ?” 

“Strategy,” suggested Kern, refusing 
to be other than amused. 

“Tactics,” corrected Snag Flippin. 
“Diabolical, artful tactics, you wish the 
jury to believe, are responsible for 
court proceedings on the one hand and 
court plaster on the other.” 

Once more the impatient tappings 
came from the floor above. Flippin, 
apparently considering himself iminune 
from punishment, only grinned. 

“And what is your version, Mr. Jud- 
son Cross, of the provocative measures 
adopted by Nicholas van Orion which 
resulted in the crawl stroke with which 
you swam into his surprised esteem?” 

“He attempted to bully me a little.” 

Snag Flippin’s distorted body shook 
with suppressed merriment from his 
shock of streaked gray hair to the flabby 
soles of his ill-shod feet. 

“He bullied you!’ Ah! Provocation 
indeed! And, with due meekness and 
commendable self-control, you retreated 
from this bully till outraged human na- 
ture could stand the indignity no longer. 
Then turned the worm and struck in 
righteous wrath. Then the worm 
slammed the door and, for ten minutes 
or more, Nicholas was laid with his 
fathers. 














“Nicholas deposes that there was 
such an unexpected kick to the stuff you 
handed him that he dreamed peace had 
come upon the earth. He spoke of 
lambs gamboling over green meadows, 
but he doubtless meant lambs gambling 
over green tables. He made mention of 
fairies in gossamer garb, dripping crys- 
tal water from their fingers. Nicholas 
was ever the boy for fairies in gossamer 
garb, but not until the present has it 
become known that dripping water held 
an appeal for him. 

“But to drop all levity, Mr. Cross, it 
must be called to your attention that, in 
spite of his seeming assumption that he 
is the only sand dab in San Diego Bay, 
in spite of his occasional little efforts at 
pugilistic pleasantry with a devotee of 
golf and tennis—yea, even in spite of 
his watch-chain—Nicholas van Orion is 
a very valuable member of our little as- 
sociation, and must not indiscriminately 
be biffed on the bink of his biscuit chute. 
So as Nicholas is not in a position to 
retaliate, the chief has decided to take 
the matter into his own hands and him- 
self administer the proper punishment 
for your offense. Discipline, you know, 
Mr. Judson Cross of New York City, 
must be maintained.” 

“T was sentenced, then, before the 
trial,” said Kern, shifting his glance to 
as much of the ceiling as he could see 
without throwing back his head. 

“*Twas ever thus,” said Snag. 
“Man born of woman is doomed in his 
cradle.” 

Kern was growing weary now. Long 
before this he had slipped his hand into 
his pocket and made sure it was not a 
harness maker’s gauge that he held. 

“Well, what’s the nature of my pun- 
ishment, and when does it begin?” he 
asked. 

Snag Flippin tilted back his head and 
looked at the ceiling, as if he expected 
the answer to come from there. Kern’s 
glance followed the direction of Snag’s 
one eye. 
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“Listen!” said Flippin mysteriously. 

Then something wet and rank was 
slapped across Kern’s nostrils. His 
head was jerked farther back by the 
hair of it. A rope or strap suddenly 
tightened about his body and the chair 
in which he sat. He struggled fiercely 
against the tightening cords to draw his 
automatic; but his senses forsook him 
and, fighting still, he drifted away into 
pleasant dreams. 

“Ha-ha, chief!” he heard Flippin 
chuckling as if from a great distance. 
“He thought all the time you were up- 
stairs.” 

Kern struggled to open his eyes. He 
must open them to fix them once upon 
the Big Unknown; but the lids refused 
to be lifted. The dreams were slowly 
fading away. 

“A little shot, chief, and then we'll go 
with him,” came Flippin’s tones again 
from over a widening gulf of waters. 

Once more he fought to lift his heavy 
eyelids. But it was so pleasant to leave 
them down—so sweet to sleep! 


CHAPTER XX. 


FLIPPIN RECITES POETRY. 


ERN LAMBERT awoke from his 
coma hours later, nauseated, and 
with a splitting headache. His dull gaze 
traversed the room in which he lay. It 
seemed familiar. 

He tried to lift his hands, but could 
not. Then his legs refused to move. 
In the endeavor to lift his head and see 
what was amiss with his limbs, he dis- 
covered that his head, too, was immov- 
able. 

Weird half dreams still possessed 
him. The rank odor of chloroform, or 
ether—he could not tell which—still 
made him ill. He imagined he was 
paralyzed until he suddenly realized 
that his arms and legs, and even his 
head, were strapped down to the bed 
on which he lay. 
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It was late evening. This he knew 
from the gray light at a window. 

Suddenly he knew where he was. He 
was in a room in the house boat. He 
heard the swish of the wind in the tules 
and smelled the sluggish waters. The 
similarity of this room to the one he 
had occupied before clinched his belief. 

Some one entered. A figure bent 
over him. Another bulk now loomed 
beside the first. 

“He’s out of it,”’ said a voice, which 
he recognized as Flippin’s. “Better 
stand back a little so he can’t see your 
face.” 

The figure that had arrived last 
moved back into the night’s creeping 
shadows. 

“Well, Mr. Judson Cross of New 
York City, how do you feel by this 
time?” came once more the husky voice 
of the poet of the sloughs. 

Kern made no answer. 

“Care for anything to eat?” 

Ne.” 

Flippin turned to the unseen ob- 
server. “He'll hate food like a cat hates 
fly-paper,” he said. “It'll be different 
to-morrow. Shall I loosen his head and 
let him go to sleep again?” 

A nod must have been the other’s 
answer, for Snag at once unbuckled the 
straps that bound Kern’s head to the 
headboard of the bed. 

Kern immediately craned his neck 
and cast a quick look about the room. 
3ut the nearest he came to seeing the 
face he sought was a door softly clos- 
ing. Snag Flippin’s Mephistophelean 
chuckle was loosed for Kern’s discom- 
fort as Flippin followed the other from 
the room. 

In less than a minute Kern was sound 
asleep again. 

He felt much better when he awoke 
the second time. It was broad daylight. 
He heard the soft morning breeze 
rustling silkily in the tules. His break- 


fast was on a tray near the head of the 
bed. The Jap servant, whose entrance 
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presumably had awakened him, was just 
tiptoeing through the door. His hands, 
he found, were unbound. 

He ate, then lay back waiting and 
wondering, his mind still clouded a bit 
from the after effects of the potent 
drug. 

Snag Flippin entered shortly and 
stood by his bedside. 

“Why, you’re coming along nicely!” 
he exclaimed. 

Kern made no reply. 

“Your face represents a_ beautiful 
piece of work,” said the poet. 

Kern held his peace, wondering if, 
because of his befuddled wits, he had 
heard aright. 

Flippin’s yellow tusk marked the 
center of a sardonic grin. 

“T told you once, didn’t I, how I love 
toads and bats and spiders and bugs and 
worms?” 

“Yes, you enlightened me on that 
subject,” said Kern, his voice sounding 
strange and far away. 

“He-he!” snickered the distorted 
swamp goblin. “But that ain’t nothin’ 
to the way I like germs.” 

Kern readily noticed that Flippin 
was in character once more and, for the 
time being, had adopted his uncouth 
English. 

“Oh, how I do love germs!” he 
giggled. 

“Well, get it off your chest!” Kern 
cried impatiently. “What is it? 
Another poem on purgatory, or an ode 
to dead men in morgues?” 

“Germs,” quoth Flippin in sepulchral 
tones. “I’ve never written a poem on 
"em, but I will some day. ‘Germs and a 
Widow’s Tears.” How would that be 
for subject matter and a title?” 

“Perfect,” said Kern. “The com- 
bination would be apt, to say the least.” 

“He-he! How you catch the spirit 
of all my little pleasantries, Mr. Judson 


Cross. You’re a kindred spirit, I be- 
believe. Here’s a little thing I did on 
madmen. You may like it, or you may 














not—it makes not the slightest dif- 
ference to me. 


“Sing hi! Sing ho! 

See the madmen go, 

Swinging their manacles to and fro, 

Their eyes alight with the moonbeam’s glow, 
On their way to cells in Madmen’s Row. 
Ho! Ho! for Madmen’s Row! 


“Sing me a song of madmen, 

Of midnight mutterings hoarse and low, 

Of hidden razors, and eyes that gleam, 

Of brooding brains that wait and scheme 

That blood for some fancied wrong may 
flow. 


“Black are the moods of madmen! 

Crafty and cunning and stealthy, they. 
Brooding and morbid and filled with hate, 
Contented to nurse their wrongs and wait 
For time to give them the longed-for prey. 


“Gay are the thoughts of madmen! 
Childish and piercing their screams of mirth. 
With a wild, free note their laughter rings 
As they dance the dance of clowns or kings, 
Or fall in their glee to claw the earth. 


“Kings of the land are madmen! 

The powerful bow where madmen reign. 
The wisest tongue will refuse to flow, 

The richest are poorest in Madmen’s Row, 
The bravest will quail when they ordain!” 

Without waiting for comment ad- 
verse or otherwise, Flippin rattled on: 
“But have you ever seriously considered 
germs from a poetic standpoint ?” 

“Oh, yes-—frequently.” 

“You’re sarcastic, Mr. Cross,” Flip- 
pin reproached. “I beg you to consider 
the extent to which all the great forces 
of the universe have been panegyrized 
in song and story. Steam, electricity, 
gravity, heat—all have come in for their 
share of eulogy. But what have you 
ever read of germs, the most potent 
force of all?” 

“To be frank, Flippin, I don’t just 
feel like following you in your foolish- 
ness to-day,” said Kern. 

“Think of the infinitesimal dimen- 
sions of a germ, Mr. Cross,” the ogre 
continued, unperturbed. “Yet think of 
its Omnipotent power. It is as the peb- 
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ble dropped in the ocean, whose disturb- 
ance of the water is registered on the 
shores of other continents. The unseen 
germ in one man’s system will spread 
until whole nations are ravaged by a 
plague. Men die by thousands. Grave- 
diggers become potentates. It is an 
epic theme. What do you think of it, 
Mr. Judson Cross of New York City?” 

“I think a padded cell would be a 
misplaced kindness in your case,” Kern 
retorted crossly. 

Snag Flippin slowly shook his griz- 
zled head. “You have disappointed me 
at last, Mr. Cross,” ke said mournfully. 
“You cannot visualize. Your prag- 
matic mind demands the concrete. 
Well, concrete to the concrete minded 
—so have a look at yourself, Mr. Jud- 
son Cross of New York City.” 

With this Flippin whipped a hand 
from behind his back, and held a small 
mirror before Kern’s face. 

The reflection of his own features in 
the glass held Kern spellbound. His 
face and neck, and his bare bound 
arms, visible because of the sleeveless 
sleeping garment he wore, were covered 
with tiny red blotches. His eyes, too, 
were inflamed and _ slightly swollen. 
His lips were puffing. 


“What’s the matter with me:” he 
shouted angrily. 
“Ah, the effectiveness of the little 


germ,” said Flippin, and whisked away 
the mirror. 

He now pushed from a point out of 
the latitude of Kern’s sight a small 
table, on which were a case of surgical 
instruments and several bottles with 
odd-shaped wires suspended from their 
corks down into their liquid contents. 

Something trailing out from behind 
one of the bottles showed a glitter of 
yellow. Snag saw the direction of 
Kern’s glance and placed his body be- 
tween him and the table, but not before 
Kern had recognized the object as a 


string of yellow nuggets. 
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When Snag turned it was no longer 
in sight. 

Flippin now picked up one of the bot- 
tles and shook it. The colorless liquid 
clouded instantly, and a jellylike sub- 
stance of the appearance of the mother 
in vinegar rose from the bottom and 
settled down again. 

“A happy family,” chuckled Flippin. 
“See them? I'll shake the bottle again. 
Come up, little darlings, and show your- 
selves to Mr. Judson Cross of New 
York City.” 

He shook the bottle. The jellylike 
scum floated again. He pointed with 
one crooked talon. 

“A family of a billion, Mr. Judson 
Cross—a billion germs, ready and eager 
to fulfill their destinies once they are re- 
leased from their prison of glass. 
Quaint idea—eh, Mr. Judson Cross?” 

Kern paled in spite of himself. 
“Speak out!” he rasped. ‘What are 
you doing tome?’ Drop your drivel and 
speak the language of a sane man.” 

“Dear, dear! Always so pragmatic! 
Well, then, my practical Mr. Judson 
Cross of New York City, devotee of the 
regal game of golf and tennis, we’re in- 
oculating your system with these tiny 
germs. A little abrasion made in your 
skin with a surgeon’s lancet, a shake of 
one of the bottles to vitalize the semi- 
dormant germs, the dipping of a del- 
icate instrument into the contents, the 
slipping of the instrument into the 
abrasion, and the great work is afoot.” 

“You don’t mean ” Kern paused, 
horror-stricken. 

Snag Flippin leaned over him. His 
goblin face and dangling tooth were not 
twelve inches from the miner’s eyes. 

“You forget the punishment prom- 
ised, Mr. Judson Cross,” he sneered, all 
humor now absent from his tones. “A 
week of this treatment, and you will be 
a physically ruined man. The disease 
is one of the worst in the annals of 
medical science. It comes from the 
Orient, the home of plagues and filthy 
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pestilence. In a week you will be ab- 
solutely incurable, if our delicate treat- 
ment continues. ; 

“But if the inoculation is stopped,” 
Flippin went on, “and a counteracting 
treatment is begun in time, you will be 
none the worse for your experience. 
In time—remember. Don’t forget that it 
must be done in time. Otherwise, you 
will go through life to an early grave a 
racked and ruined man, shunned by all 
society, a victim of this hideous slow 
death.” 

Kern Lambert’s blood boiled. “I'll 
make you a proposition,” he said. “Just 
turn me loose, and I’ll fight the whole 
gang, single-handed, right now. They'll 
kill me, no doubt, but I’ll have died like 
a man, and your hellish thirst will be 
satisfied.” 

“Far from it, Mr. Cross,” snarled 
Flippin. “That would be gulping down 
an all-day sucker, which, as any boy can 
tell you, is not meant to be gulped down. 
It is to be held in the mouth, and the 
sweetness rolled from it gradually by 
the tongue. Its deliciousness must 
linger for hours, or it has not fulfilled 
its duty as an all-day sucker. But lis- 
ten, Mr. Cross—there’s an alternative. 
Write what is requested of you, and 
sign it, and treatment will be started at 
once to save you from this awful death. 
Simple way out, isn’t it?” 

“What shall I write?” asked Kern. 

Flippin’s voice dropped to a low, sug- 
gestive whisper. ‘‘Write to Josephine 
Mahoney and tell her that, to save you 
from the living death of this scourge, 
she must marry Nicholas van Orion. 
Isn’t it simple, Mr. Judson Cross ?” 

“T’ll see you in hell first! Just tell 
that to the yellow-livered coyote who 
captains this bunch of cowardly 
thieves !” 

“He hears it,” said Snag Flippin. He 
stood erect again and gazed at the man 
on the bed. “So you won't?” 

“So I won't!” 


Flippin shrugged. “When your eye- 














lids are swelled tight together, and the 
red splotches have become great un- 
clean ulcers, and the fingers and toes 
of you are thick with a dropsical puff- 
ing, perhaps you'll reconsider your de- 
cision. I'll hasten the day. Lay your 
head back on the pillow so that I can 
strap it down. 

“Perhaps,” he added, as he strapped 
the struggling head to the bedpost, and 
then, one by one, grasped the helpless 
man’s wrists, “perhaps Miss Josephine 
Mahoney, when she sees a series of 
photographs depicting the various 
stages in the development of your dis- 
ease—perhaps, I say, Miss Josephine 
Mahoney may relieve you of the re- 
sponsibility of a decision and sacrifice 
herself to save you. Would you care 
to hear me recite a little verse suitable 
to the occasion, Mr. Judson Cross ?” 

Kern made no reply. 

“Thank you,” drawled Flippin. “I 
knew you would consider it thé proper 
thing. It’s called ‘The Queen of my 
Moods.’ 

“T laid my head on my lover's breast. 

‘O sing to my mood,’ I cried. 

And the Queen of my Moods lulled me to 
rest 

With a dirge of men who have died 


“She sang of morgues and urns and bones, 
Of moldy graves and mildewed tombs, 
Of food for worms and cold, grav stones, 
Of shrouds and corpses and black hearse 
plumes. 


“My lover's bosom pillowed my head, 
On my lips hung her pestilent kiss. 

She sang me a song of the moldering dead, 
And the theme of her song was this: 


“Charnel houses and Murderers’ Rows, 
And Charon’'s Stygian ferry, 

Kicking the bucket, turning up toes, 
And the gloom of a mortuary; 


“Hearses and vaults and burial grounds, 
Earth and dust and ashes and clay; 

Catacombs and grass-grown mounds, 
Fleshless bones and the grave’s decay 





There was a lot more of the rig- 
marole, but it fell upon deaf ears. 
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Kern simply made his mind blank to 
the monstrosity’s words. At last, the 
recitation evidently being finished, Flip- 
pin paused, apparently for an expres- 
sion of approval. None came. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I knew you'd 
like it. Now lie quite still. It’s time 
for your germs, Mr. Judson Cross of 
New York City!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

AT THE ART 

LITTLE before two o’clock Nich- 

van Orion returned to his 

auction room. He stood just beyond 
the threshold looking at Josephine. 

“Well?” 

* She could not lift her burning face. 

“Like that picture?” 

She bit her lip and rose resignedly. 
“T'll get my coat and hat,” she said. 

He was beaming at once. He hur- 
ried to the safe and, when she came 
from the cloakroom, he stood waiting. 
She turned to precede him through the 
door. He took a step after her. 

“For a good girl !? he whispered rap- 
turously ; and at the same time she felt 
something cold encircling her neck. 

She glanced down, uttered a low cry 
of mingled surprise and resentment, 
and turned on him. He had 
about her neck the rope of pearls she 
had seen in his safe. 

Her fingers were quickly twined in 
the snowy spheres; then she dropped 
her hand and remembered the part she 
had to play. 

“Provided she continues to be good,” 
Van Orion supplemented. “Aren't 
they beauties, little girl?” 

She choked back a strong desire to 
shriek and cast the bauble in his 
ning face; but she did not. 
the last of it. She would play the game 
an hour longer—even wear His stolen 
pearls—to win. 

“They are beautiful,” she said chok- 
ingly. 
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“They’re worth the price of the best 
little old automobile in this burg,” he 
simpered. “They’re yours, my pet, the 
day you r 

She hurried from him, drowning his 
words with a quail-wing swish of skirts 
and the indignant tattoo of her heels. 

Van Orion drove his own car. It was 
at the curb before the Glosswell Build- 
ing. She tried to enter the tonneau, 
but he would have none of that and 
forced her in beside the driver’s seat. 
It was half past two when they alighted 
before the art gallery and climbed the 
massive steps. 

Into the subdued atmosphere of the 
stately halls Nicholas van Orion 
directed the way. The soft light filter- 
ing down through frosted skylights was 
restful to the girl so sorely tried. The 
magnificent paintings and statuary told 
her that all in the world was not sordid 
—that her fellow men still clung to 
ideals, and gave their life’s work to 
them with little though of gain. 

The pastoral landscapes in oil held 
her spellbound. The cool green of the 
trees and grasses seemed to caress her 
burning cheeks. The blue of the hills 
bespoke peace and contentment. The 
riotous colors of wild flowers were em- 
blematic of pleasant and homely little 
surprises—little unexpected pleasures 
—dotted along in the course of a life 
serene. 

How she longed for the little ranch 
which she and Kern had hoped for— 
for the cow and the bees, and the com 
panionable little creek that laughed like 
a happy girl across the sunny riffles 
and cooed as a mother to her babe into 
the deep, still pools. When would the 
clouds lift on this scene? It had been 
just within their grasp, this delectable 
land of dreams—when Fate had so 
rudely snatched the picture from them 
and held ‘it dangling before their eyes, 
just out of reach. 

The business that had brought her 
and Van Orion to the gallery was for- 
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gotten. She moved as one in a dream, 
awed, soothed, pensive before these 
works of the masters. When a hand 
suddenly touched her white throat for 
an instant the unexpected contact failed 
to shock her, and she came from her 
reverie by degrees. 

Van Orion was speaking in a loud 
voice, blusteringly. People, both men 
and women, were crowding around her, 
Other men darted hither and thither, 
shouting to one another, apparently ac- 
complishing nothing. 

“Yes, sir, he grabbed it right off her 
neck!” she-heard Van Orion exclaim. 
“T saw him and grabbed at him, but he 
was too quick for me. A little dried-up 
fellow, he was. I’ll know him if I see 
him.” 

“What’s it worth?” 
cited question. 

“Worth! It’s worth a small fortune. 
Has anybody telephoned the police?” 

What was the matter? What was it 
all about? Had she been plunged from 
her pastoral dream back into the hid- 
eous nightmare of the past few days? 

“Every one of them perfect,” spouted 
Van Orion, his voice lifting louder and 
louder. 

Other the gallery were 
hurrying toward them. She and Van 
Orion were now the center of a gaping 
His last speech recalled to her 
Her hand 


came a man’s ex- 


visitors Lo 


mob. 
mind the rope of pearls. 
went to her throat. 

The pearls were gone. 

Before she could fully realize what 
had happened a clamor came from 
another part of the great, resounding 
room. The crowd parted before her so 
that she was able to see what was taking 
place. 

rom four directions men were run- 
ning to a common center. This was be- 
fore a group of small paintings. On the 
floor, close to the wall on which these 
works hung, lay another painting, face 
down. Away from the spot a man was 
rapidly pushing an invalid’s wheeled 














chair, in which sat a withered old 
woman. 

Toward these two the running men 
directed their steps. The next instant 
a figure shot from the crowd about 
Josephine and darted from sight, but 
she recognized the wizened figure of 
Snag Flippin. 

He appeared again, and two men 
were with him. All three ran toward 
the man wheeling the invalid’s chair. 
Next, these three and the other runners 
she had seen at first came together, and 
a maelstrom of arms and legs finished 
the picture. 

Then the little old woman in the 
wheeled chair sprang nimbly from the 
blankets surrounding her feet and lap, 
lifted her skirts above her knees, and 
exposed the legs of a man’s trousers. 
Leaving the chair with one leap, the 
erstwhile sufferer and the man who had 
pushed the chair darted from sight. 

“They’ve got him!” cried Van Orion 
suddenly. “(Come on, folks!” 

He dashed toward the six or seven 
men still struggling about the empty 
wheeled chair. With a roar of excite- 
ment, the crowd sped after him. In no 
time, about fifty men were milling about 
the invalid’s chair; and who was friend 
or who was foe nobody seemed to know 
or care. 

Never slow of wit, Josephine Ma- 
honey had soon readjusted her thinking 
apparatus and grasped the situation. 

Some pickpocket, a member of the 
criminal ring, had stolen the rope of 
pearls from about her neck with the 
idea of attracting the spectators in the 
gallery. The pearls had been placed 
there just for that purpose. Van 
Orion’s quick alarm and his apparent 
excitement had directed the attention of 
all visitors to the gallery to them. 

Meantime the crooks had made a 
bold daylight attempt to steal the four 
water colors from the wall. The little 
old lady in the wheeled chair was no 
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little old lady at all, but one of the main 
actors in the drama. 

The idea had been, Josephine be- 
lieved, to jerk the pictures from the 
wall while the crowd and the watchman 
had their attention directed to her and 
Van Orion. They were to have been 
slipped under the blankets of the sup- 
posed invalid. Whereupon she—or he 
—would pretend to be suffering from 
the unexpected excitement caused by 
the pickpocket’s act, and would have 
been wheeled hurriedly out by the man 
attending. 

Hayes Lassater and his men, how- 
ever, had been secreted somewhere, on 
the lookout for such a happening. No 
sooner had the wheeler of the chair 
made an attempt to jerk down a picture 
than they charged upon the two. The 
evidence of the picture lying face down 
on the floor proved that the attempt of 
the thieves had been a faiture. 

Seeing this, the man attending the 
apocryphal invalid had started rapidly 
wheeling the chair and its burden from 
the scene. Then Flippin and two others 
of the gang, up until then doubtless 
mingling with the crowd about Joseph- 
ine and Van Orion, had darted in to 
frustrate the efforts of Lassater’s men 
to arrest the “invalid” and his escort. 
This would have succeeded only tem- 
porarily had not Van Orion’s quick and 
crafty brain discovered a way out of the 
gang’s dilemma. He had shouted that 
the mélée in the center of the room had 
been caused by the capture of the pick- 
pocket and had charged in at the head 
of the crowd to confuse the detectives 
and cover the retreat of the main actor 
—none other than the supposed little 
old woman of the wheeled chair. 

All this has taken a great deal more 
time in the telling than it took to flash 
through the keen mind of Van Orion’s 
stenographer. Van Orion’s mastery 
over the stupid crowd had ruined the 
day for Lassater. She saw the detec- 
tive swinging about from right to left 
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in an effort to escape the frantic 
clutches of a dozen misguided citizens. 
The two of the wheeled chair had sped 
from sight and were doubtless by now 
fleeing from the building. Though the 
picture had been saved, the Big Un- 
known was still a mystery. But if the 
makeup could be washed from the face 
of the little old lady of the wheeled 
chair, Josephine imagined, the Big Un- 
known would be a mystery no longer. 
Josephine alone of all of Lassater’s 
friends was footloose; and it took but 
the fraction of a minute for her to 
decide to avail herself of the privilege. 

Scarcely knowing what she did, or 
how, alone and unaided, she could finish 
the wild idea which actuated her, she 
ran after the escaping gangsters. 

She panted through the hall devoted 
to ceramics, which opened off the art 
gallery. There was no one in there. 
On through the stately hall of statues 
she ran, but not a soul confronted her. 
Even the entrance hall and the office 
opening off it were completely deserted 
because of the hubbub which had been 
created in the room of paintings. 

She sped through the massive copper 
doors just in time to see the fugitives, 
one so ridiculous with high-held skirts 
and quaint bonnet askew, scrambling 
into a powerful-looking automobile be- 
fore the gallery. 

As she ran down the steps, with no 
campaign whatever in view, she heard 
the hum of their motor and saw the 
car start. She thought then of Van 
Orion’s car. 

Could she drive it? She had driven 
several makes and had dully watched 
the fence in the operation of this one 
on their way to the gallery. It was a 
self-starter. Yes, she could drive it— 
and would. She would follow these 
men, if possible, locate their destination, 
and come back to Lassater. 

She sprang into the car and gave her 
attention to starting the engine. Once 
it was humming, she threw in the clutch 
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and turned about. Now far ahead she 
saw the thieves’ car speeding along the 
drive which led to the gallery. She 
slipped into high speed and started in 
pursuit. 

The streets in the vicinity of the little 
park that surrounded the art gallery 
were not crowded with traffic, as the 
park was ina select part of the city, far 
from the business district. Once out 
of the park drive, she met with little 
difficulty in keeping the car ahead in 
sight. To her surprise, it was not 
traveling as swiftly as she had ex- 
pected ; and she was able to fortify her- 
self against disaster by studying the car 
she drove, and to scan the sidewalks 
for policemen. 

The police upheld tradition that day, 
for block after block was passed and not 
one officer was encountered. 

Soon she was obliged to slow down 
to avoid overtaking the car ahead. She 
had no desire to do this. But when, 
some ten minutes later, the pursued en- 
tered Golden Gate Park by a side 
entrance, they sped forward at a more 
rapid rate. 

She followed suit. Surely here in the 
park she would be able to see a police- 
man and call him to her aid. But the 
car ahead kept to little-frequented 
driveways, avoiding main thorough- 
fares, where the mounted officers ride 
most frequently. 

They left the park eventually, fol- 
lowed a country road, and in the end 
entered Sutro Forest. Now the quarry 
darted away from her so rapidly that 
they were out of sight around a turn be- 
fore she was aware. She speeded up 
likewise, but, making the turn, found 
herself confronted by a Y in the road. 
The car she was following was nowhere 
in sight. 

She decided quickly, and, at fifty 
miles an hour, raced along one of the 
arms of the Y. In a short time the road 
straightened, and not a car was visible. 

She slowed and turned, retracing her 
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way to the other branch. Realizing 
that much time had been lost, she was 
about to send the car along at top speed, 
when, just ahead, she saw a long tree 
trunk stretched across the road, and 
the other car motionless just beyond it. 

Too late she scented a trap and set 
her foot on the emergency brake. But 
her front tires had bumped against the 
obstruction before the car was stopped. 
Two figures, one at each end of the 
fallen tree, now sprang into view from 
behind roadside shrubbery. One still 
wore the old-fashioned dress of the 
little old lady of the wheeled chair. 
But the skirt was now strapped about 
his waist to give freedom to his legs. 
He was short of stature and of slender 
build. Frightened as she was, she at 
once recalled the description Lassater’s 
man had given of the person who had 
carried the butterfly net in Vallejo. 
But both men now wore the tight- 
fitting, flesh-colored masks. 

It was all over in no time, it seemed. 
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Before the girl could operate the auto- 
mobile in flight, they had sprung to the 
running-board. One of them killed her 
engine. 

“Some little trailer!” he chuckled, as 
the two now laid hold of her wrists and 
shoved her from her seat. 

She screamed lustily, but they had 
chosen a particularly deserted portion 
of the eucalyptus forest for their work. 
Quickly and deftly she was overpow- 
ered, and her hands made fast behind 
her. Now her ankles were bound and a 
gag was tied over her mouth. 

They carried her to their own car 
and lifted her to the tonneau. One of 
them sprang in after her and forced 
her to curl up on the floor at his feet. 
The other took the wheel. Removing 
the eucalyptus trunk, but leaving Van 
Orion’s car in the middle of the road, 
they sped away just as Josephine heard 
another machine passing which, had it 
come a little sooner, might have proved 
her salvation. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, June 3rd. 


Remember that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait 
for another installment of this serial. 


——— 


HOLDUP MEN TORTURE VICTIM 


FARLY one morning not long ago two holdup men entered a saloon in Chicago 


“e 


with the intent of 


collecting” the five thousand dollars which the pro- 


prietor kept at hand for a short time each month to cash checks for customers. 
The robbers arrived a day too late, however; the money had already been dis- 


tributed. 


When the robbers entered the saloon they found only the bartender, Louis 


Meyers, and three customers. 


tomers into the café’s ice box and locked it. 


At the point of a revolver they forced the cus- 


Then one of them searched the 


bartender while the other took forty-five dollars from the cash register. 
Not satisfied with their loot, they demanded that Meyers tell them where 
the proprietor’s “big roll” was. He replied that they had got all the money there 


was in the place. 


Refusing to believe him, they resorted to torture to compel 


him to reveal the hiding place of the money. 
They forced him to take off his shoes and socks, and then, making a torch 


of some newspapers, they applied the flame to his feet and arms alternately. 
Finally, convinced that they could get no information from Meyers, they hit 
him over the head with a revolver and left the saloon, The bartender was badly 
burned and was unconscious when found. 
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Seat HE murder of Samuel Adams 
by John C. Colt, a bookkeeper, 
on September 17, 1841, was 
a crime that strongly im- 

pressed itself upon the public mind by 

reason of the records of criminology 
that were kept. 

On the aforesaid Friday afternoon 
Colt sat at his work in his office in the 
building at the corner of Chambers 
Street and Broadway. In an adjoin- 
ing room was a mercantile school pre- 
sided over by a Mr. Wheeler, who was 
engaged with a boy pupil. Colt was 
preparing a work on bookkeeping and 
Adams had contracted to print it. Colt 
still owed Adams a certain amount of 
money and the latter was dunning him. 
While Colt sat at his work Adams en- 
tered the office and seated himself in 
an armchair. Colt spoke of his account, 
which Adams, at his request, had 
handed to him ten or twelve days be- 
fore. Colt claimed that the bill had 
been made out incorrectly and handed 
his visitor a piece of paper on which he 
had written it down as he thought it 
should be. He requested Adams to 
alter his bill in accordance with his own 
figures. 

Adams objected, tauntingly telling 
Colt that he understood nothing about 
printing. He altered the figures, how- 
ever, as Colt had written them, protest- 
ing at the same time. Colt replied that 


he would forfeit ten dollars if he were 
not right. 

“You are trying to cheat me!” de- 
clared Adams. 

“You lie!’ exclaimed Colt, starting 
out of his chair. 

Adams struck Colt a violent blow 
across the face, cutting open his lip and 
causing his nose to bleed. They grap- 
pled with each other, Adams clutching 
Colt tightly by the throat and pushing 
him back against the wall. Colt 
stretched out his hand toward a ham- 
mer which lay upon the table and 
brought it down with all his power 
upon the other man’s head. 

What followed may best be told in 
Colt’s own graphic words, written while 
he was in prison: 

“The seizing of the hammer and the 
blow were instantaneous. I think this 
blow knocked his hat off, but will not 
be positive. At the time I only re- 
member his twisting my neck handker- 
chief so tight that it seemed to me as 
if I lost all power of reason, still I 
thought I was striking away with the 
hammer. Whether he attempted to get 
the hammer away from me or not I 
cannot say. The first sense of thought 
was, it seems, as though his hand or 
something brushed from my neck down- 
ward. I cannot say that I had any 
sense of reflection until I heard a knock 
at the door, yet there a faint idea re- 
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mains that I shoved him off from me, 
so that he fell over, but of this I can- 
not say. When I heard the knock on 
the door I was instantly Startled, and 
am fully conscious of going and turn- 
ing the key so as to lock it. 

“T then sat down, for I felt very 
weak and sick. After sitting for a few 
minutes and seeing so much blood, I 
think I went and looked at poor Adams, 
who breathed quite loud for several 
minutes, threw his arms out, and was 
silent. I recollect at this time taking 
him by the hand, which seemed lifeless, 
and the horrid thrill came over me that 
I had killed him. About this time some 
noise startled me. I felt agitated and 
frightened, and I think I went to the 
door to see if I had fastened it, and 
took the key out and turned down the 
slide. I think I stood for a minute or 
two listening, to hear if the affray had 
caused any alarm. I believe I then 
took a seat near the window. It was 
a cold, damp day, and the window had 
been closed all day, except six or eight 
inches at the top, which I had let down 
when I first went to the office, and 
which remained down all the time I oc- 
cupied it. I remained in the same seat 
for at least half an hour without mov- 
ing, unless it was to draw close the cur- 
tains of the window, which were with- 
in reach. My custom had been to leave 
the curtains about one-third drawn 
from the side of the window toward 
Broadway, 

“The blood at this time was spread- 
ing all over the floor. There was a 
great quantity, and I felt alarmed lest 
it should leak through into the apoth- 
ecary store. I tried to stop it by tying 
my handkerchief around his neck tight. 
This appeared to do no good. I then 
looked about the room for a piece of 
twine, and found in a box which stood 
in the room, after partially pulling out 
some awning which was in it, a piece 
of cord, which I tied tight around his 
neck, after taking his handkerchief off, 
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and his stock too, I think. It was then 
I discovered so much blood, and the 
fear of it leaking through the floor 
caused me to take a towel and gather 
with it all I could, and rinse it in the 
pail which stood in the room. The pail 
was, I should think, at this time about 
one-third full of water, and the blood 
fillec it at least another third full. Pre- 
vious to doing this I moved the body 
toward the box and pulled out part of 
the awning to rest it on, and covered it 
with the remainder. I never saw his 
face afterward. After soaking up all 
the blood I could, which I did as still 
and hastily as possible, I took my seat 
near the window and began to think 
what it was best to do. About this 
time some one knocked at the door, to 
which, of course, I paid no attention. 
My horrid situation remained, from this 
time till dark, a silent space of time, 
with still more horrid reflection. At 
dusk of the evening, and when some 
omnibuses were passing, I carefully 
opened the door and went out as still 
as possible, and was, I thought, un- 
heard. 

“T crossed the park and went down 
to the City Hotel, my purpose being to 
relate the circumstance to a brother 
who was stopping at that house. I saw 
him in the front reading room, engaged 
in conversation with two gentleman. I 
spoke to him; a few words passed be- 
tween us, and, seeing he was engaged, 
I returned to the park. I walked up 
and down, thinking what was best to 
do. I thought of many things, among 
others of going to a magistrate and re- 
lating the circumstance to him. Then 
I thought of the horror of the excite- 
ment, the trial, public censure, and false 
and foul reports that would be raised 
by the many who would stand ready to 
make the best appear the worst for the 
sake of a paltry pittance, gained to them 
in the publication of perverted truth 
and original, false, foul, calumniating 
lies. All this, added to my then feel- 
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ings, was more than I could bear. Be- 
sides, at this time, in addition to the 
blows given, there would be left the 
mark or evidence of a rope drawn 
tightly around the neck, which looked 
too deliberate for anything like death 
caused in an affray. Firing the build- 
ing seemed first a happy thought, as 
all would be enveloped in flames and 
wafted into air and ashes; then the 
danger of causing the death of others, 
as there was quite a number who slept 
in the building, the destruction of prop- 
erty, et cetera, caused me to abandon 
the idea. I next thought of having a 
suitable box made, and having it leaded, 
so that the blood would not run out, 
and then moving it off somewhere and 
burying it; then the delay of all this 
and the great liability of being detected. 

“After wandering in the park for an 
hour or more I returned to my room 
and entered it as I had left it, and, as 
I supposed, unobserved. Wheeler’s 
door was open and he was talking to 
some one quite audibly. After I was 
seated in my room I waited silently 
until Wheeler’s school was out and his 
lights were extinguished; and during 
this suspense it occurred to me that I 
might put the body in a cask or box 
and ship it somewhere. I little thought 
at this time that the box that was in 
the room would answer; I thought it 
was too small and short and unsafe, as 
it was quite open. Wheeler’s school 
being out, I still heard some one in his 
room, and, as I then thought, whoever 
it was lay down on the benches. The 
noise did not appear exactly like a per- 
son going to bed; there was no rustling 
of bed clothing. I felt somewhat 
alarmed. The thought then occurred 
to me that it might be the person who, 
Wheeler had stated, was going to oc- 
cupy the room which I then held as a 
sleeping room, as soon as I gave it up, 
which was to be in about ten days. 
The party in question was temporarily 
occupying Wheeler’s room. Relieving 
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myself by this thought, I soon lit a 
candle, knowing that something must be 
done; there was no time to lose. This 
was about nine o’clock, I should think. 
Having closed the shutters I went and 
examined the box to see if I could not 
crowd the body into it. I soon saw that 
there was a possibility of doing so if 
I could bend the legs up so it would 
answer, and if I could keep some of 
the canvas around the body so as to 
absorb the blood and keep it from run- 
ning; this I was fearful of. It occurred 
to me, if I buried or sent the body off, 
the clothes he had on would from de- 
scription, establish his identity. It be- 
came necessary to strip and dispose of 
the clothes, which I speedily accom- 
plished by ripping up the coat sleeves, 
vest, et cetera. While doing so the 
money, keys et cetera, which he had in 
his pocket, caused a rattling; I took 
them out and laid them on one side, 
and then pulled a part of the awning 
over the body to hide it; I then cut and 
tore a piece from the awning and laid 
it in the bottom of the box; then cut 
several pieces from the awning for the 
purpose of lessening its bulk, supposing 
it was too much to crowd into the box 
with the body. I then tied, as tight as 
I could, a portion of the awning about 
the head, using something like flax, 
which I found in the box with the 
awning. I then drew a piece of rope 
around the legs at the joint of the knees 
and tied them together; I then con- 
nected a rope to the one about the 
shoulders or neck, and bent the knees 
toward the head of the body as much 
as I could, which brought it into a com- 
pact form, After several efforts T suc- 
ceeded in raising the body to a chair, 
then to the top of the box, and, turn- 
ing it around a little, let it into the box 
as easy as I could, back downward, with 
head raised. The head, knees and feet 
were still a little out, but by reaching 
down to the bottom of the box and pull- 
ing the body a little toward me, I read 












ily pushed the head and feet in. The 
knees still projected, and I had to stand 
upon them with all my weight before 
I could get them down. The awning 
was then all crowded into the box, ex- 
cept a piece or two, which I reserved 
to wipe the floor. There being still a 
portion of the box next to the feet not 
quite full, I took his coat and, after 
pulling up a portion of the awning, 
crowded it partially under him and re- 
placed the awning. 

“The cover was at once ,put on the 
box and nailed down with four or five 
nails, which were broken and of but 
little account. I then wrapped the re- 
mainder of his clothing up and carried it 
downstairs, together with his keys, wal- 
let, money, pencil cases, et cetera; these 
latter things I took down in my hat 
and pockets, a part wrapped in paper 
and a part otherwise. I then returned 
to the room, carried down the pail 
which contained the blood, the contents 
of which I threw into the gutter—into 
the street. I pumped several pails of 
water and threw them in the same di- 
rection. The pump is nearly opposite 
the outer door of the building. I then 
carried a pail of water upstairs, and, 
after rinsing the pail, returned it clean 
and two-thirds full of water to the 
room, opened the shutters as usual, 
drew a chair to the door, and leaned it 
against it on the inside as I closed it, 
locked the door, and went at once to 
the Washington Bathhouse, on Pearl 
Street, near Broadway. On my way to 
the bathhouse, I went to a hardware 
store for the purpose of getting some 
nails to further secure the box. The 
store was closed. When I got to the 
bathhouse, I think by the clock there, 
it was eight minutes past ten o’clock. 
I washed out my shirt thoroughly in 
parts of the sleeves and bosom that 
were somewhat stained with blood from 
washing the floor; my pantaloons, in 
the knees, I also washed a little, and 
my neckband kerchief in spots. 
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“T then went home. It wanted, when 
I got home, about five minutes of eleven 
o'clock. I lit a light as usual. Caroline 
wished to know why I had come in 
so late. I made an excuse, saying I 
was with a friend from Philadelphia, 
I think, and that I should get up early 
in the morning to see him off. ‘I went 
to the stand and pretended to write till 
she became quiet or went to sleep, then 
put out the light and undressed myself, 
spread my shirt, et cetera, out to dry, 
and went to bed. 

“In the morning, about half past five, 
I got up, put my shirt and handkerchief, 
which were not yet quite dry, in the 
bottom of the clothes basket, under the 
bed. I always change my shirt before 
going to bed. In the morning I put on 
a clean shirt and handkerchief, and 
was nearly dressed when Caroline woke 
up. I stated to her it was doubtful if 
I avould return to breakfast; went to 
the office, and found all apparently as 
| had left it. I went after some nails 
and got them at Wood’s store. The 
store was just opened. I returned to 
the office, nailed up the box on all sides, 
and went down to the East River to 
ascertain the first packet to New 
Orleans. I then returned to the room, 
marked the box,and moved it, with great 
difficulty, to the head of the stairs. [I 
did not dare to let it down myself, 
but went to look for a carman. | 
saw a man passing the door as I was 
going out, and requested him to help me 
down with the box. He got it down 
without any assistance preferring to do 
it himself, and I gave him ten or twelve 
cents. I then went down Chambers 
Street for a carman whom T saw com- 
ing toward Broadway, and hired him 
to take the box to the ship at the foot 
of Maiden Lane. I went with him. 
While he was loading the box, I went 
to my office for a piece of paper to 
write a receipt on, and wrote the receipt 
to be signed by the captain, on my way 
down the street. I did not offer the 
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receipt to be signed; requested one, 
which the receiver of the box gave me. 
The clerk was by at the time and ob- 
jected to the form of the receipt and 
took it and altered it, wishing to know 
if I wanted a bill of lading. I at first 
remarked as there was but one box it 
was not very important, adding, how- 
ever, that I would call at the office for 
one. I did not go for the bill of lading. 
I tore up the receipt before I was two 
squares from the ship.” I returned to 
my office by way of Lovejoy’s Hotel, 
opposite the park. I went to the eating 
room and called for a hot roll and cup 
of coffee; I could not eat, but drank 
two cups of coffee. Went to my office, 
locked the door, and sat down for some 
time. TI examined everything about the 
room, wiped the wall in one or two 
places,and then went home and to bed.” 


Fate was against the murderer. The 
unexpected event occurred. The vessel 
was delayed in New York harbor for 
a week. The presence of some offen- 
sive substance in the hold became evi- 
dent. ‘Break the cargo!” ordered the 
skipper. The box was opened and the 
remains of the dead printer came to 
light. 

The superintendent of carts adver- 
tised for the carman who had taken the 
box to the ship. Meanwhile the dis- 
appearance of Adams had become dis- 
cussed everywhere. New York was 
much smaller then than it is to-day, 
and almost everybody knew everybody 
else. The carman was found and told 
who had given him the box. Colt was 
immediately arrested and taken to the 
Tombs. 

Colt created a favorable impression 
in court. Several eminent lawyers ap- 
peared for him, the State being repre- 
sented by District Attorney James E. 
Whiting. But Wheeler, who had oc- 
cupied the room next to Colt’s office, 
had been suspicious all along. He had 
heard the blow and the sounds of the 


encounter, had crept to the door, and 
peered through the keyhole. He did 
not see the body of Adams, because at 
the moment the line of vision was ob- 
scured by Colt’s back, but he saw that 
Colt was bending over something and 
attempting to raise it. Wheeler had 
kept his counsel; but when the case 
came up for trial he was the most dam- 
aging witness. 

The plea of the defense was man- 
slaughter in the first degree. The jury, 
after a long absence, returned the ver- 
dict of murder. There was only one 
degree of murder in those days; now- 
adays the utmost severity could hardly 
have elicited anything but a second de- 
gree verdict for the crime. 

Strong efforts were made to save the 
life of the convicted man. The case 
was appealed from court to court, but 
always fruitlessly. The shadow of the 
gallows tree that impended over Colt 
never lifted. Eventually there was no 
further hope. Colt was condemned to 
die, 

Caroline Henshaw was the doomed 
man’s mistress. She was faithful to 
him throughout the trial. Now that 
there was no possibility of evading the 
grim outcome Colt expressed a desire 
to be married to her. Consent was ob- 
tained, and the marriage ceremony was 
performed in the Tombs at noon on the 
fatal day, the execution being set for 
four hours later. One of the witnesses 
of this strange ceremony was John 
Howard Payne, author of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” The marriage was per- 
formed by the Reverend John Anthon. 
The bride and groom were left alone 
together for one hour. 

Three hours still remained before 
the execution. Colt expressed the de- 
sire to be alone.until his death, and his 
request was compassionately granted. 
The gallows was ready, the hour of 
four had almost sounded, when sud- 
denly the cry of fire was raised. The 














cupola of the Tombs was found to b 
ablaze, threatening destruction to the 
famous prison. The greatest excite- 
ment prevailed, the fire engines were 
called out—but the gallows waited. 

Nothing could be allowed to halt the 
fulfilment of the law. At a minute or 
two before four the Reverend Mr. An- 
thon entered Colt’s cell to notify him 
of the ordeal that awaited him. A mo- 
ment later he ran into the corridor, yell- 
ing to the keepers. 
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in his heart, his hands folded upon 
his breast! 

Whether the knife was given him by 
Caroline Henshaw or by some of the 
others of his friends who visited him 
in the Tombs will never be known. 
Mention must be made, however, of a 
rumor which obtained wide circulation 
during the next year or two—to wit, 
that, during the excitement caused by 
the conflagration, Colt was allowed to 
escape and a dead body was substituted 


Upon the bed Colt lay dead, a knife _ in his place. 
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THE CASE OF CHARLEY ROSS 


HERE have been kidnapings and kidnapings, but undoubtedly the most 
famous one in American police annals was the stealing of little Charley 
Ross on July 1, 1874, at Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
On that date, the father, Mr. Christian K. Ross, came home and found that 
his two children, Walter and Charley, were missing. He learned that two strange 
men with a horse and wagon had induced the boys to take a ride with them. 
Following the direction they had taken, the searchers found the boy Walter, 
who had been dropped about eight miles away. Charley Ross, however, was 
never found. His disappearance was a baffling mystery. The entire country 
was aroused, and for years afterward—in fact, even to this day—persons kept 
coming forward and identifying themselves as the missing boy. Within the past 
year, the Missing Department of Detective Story Macazine has been asked 
to assist one of its correspondents who believes he is Charley Ross. 

A number of very illiterate letters were sent to the boy’s father. These 
communications showed that the purpose of the criminals was to levy blackmail. 
The father refused to yield to their demands, but the mayor of Philadelphia 
offered a reward of twenty thousand dollars for the return of the boy and the 
arrest and conviction of his abductors. Shortly after the announcement of this 
reward, Mr. Ross received a letter, running in part as follows: 

We have him so that we feel at ease against all the detective force in the country ever 
feritin him out. the authorities have offered $20,000 for the recovery of the child an 
detection of us if they had yu interest at hart this would be the worst thing they could do. 
this is only oferin a reward for the sacrifice of yu child. 

Correspondence of this nature continued for a long time without reaching 
any result. The search conducted by the police and private investigators was 
fruitless. At last the correspondence ceased. 

Among the suspects were two burglars named Mosher and Douglas. They 
were pursued for a long time, and finally both were shot while trying to break 
into a house. With his dying breath Douglas is said to have confessed to stealing 
Charley Ross, but claimed that only Mosher knew the boy’s whereabouts. 
Mosher, however, was already dead. Little Walter Ross identified the bodies 
in the morgue as those of the men who had taken him and his brother for a 
drive on the ill-fated July day, but Charley’s fate was shrouded in the same 
impenetrable mystery as before. It still remains so, 
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KNEW of the Yarrall affair 

when it happened, for the 

States papers were full of it 

at the time. There was an 
immense amount of jewelry taken, too, 
and while it was called the “Yarrall 
embezzlement,” the papers said openly 
that the embezzler and the robber were 
one and the same person. But the 
whole thing had gone out of my mind 
until I got the following letter from 
Ives: 


The doctor has ordered me to quit think- 
ing, and take six months’ vacation. I’ve com- 
promised on a month. So I have decided to 
drop down and sce you, as I have always 
wanted to investigate that part of the old 
world of ours and never have had the time. 
He says I am to rest whole hours without ex- 
erting myself, and all that kind of rot, but 
we shall see about that. That’s reason num- 
ber one why I’m coming. Reason number 
two is that about two years ago there was a 
man by the name of Frank Yarrall who 
swindled a concern up here out of a million 
and a quarter. They have dug for him in 
the four corners of the earth, but without 
success. I have always believed he is down 
your way, so I thought I would take my va- 
cation and look him up at the same time. 
Reason number three is that I would jolly 
well like to see you. It seems ages since you 
left God’s country. What a fascinating hole 
it must be to bethrall you so! Or have you 
really found your Pearl of the Caribbean? 
Remember the story we read of that once? 
Well, so long. Expect me most any day 
after you receive this. 

Ives was a boyhood friend of mine, 


a few years younger than I, and while 
I had drifted down here to look after 


the business of the greatest country on 
earth, he had gone into law or crimi- 
nology or something of the kind. He 
was a sort of consulting Sherlock 
Holmes, and was gaining fame by leaps 
and bounds. 

Of course Ives’ letter made me be- 
come retrospective. I wondered myself 
why it was that I could stay away from 
home so well. It couldn’t be that I 
didn’t want to go back to the States; 
for I did. And while I saw many fair 
women, I had not found the pearl of 
the Caribbean—at least, not my pearl. 
So it wasn’t that. Therefore, it must 
be the peculiar and extraordinary charm 
of the country, for it certainly had its 





charm. 


The city itself snuggled into the arms 
of Basca Bay like a pert beauty in the 
arms of an amorous lover, the coloring 
of the town giving it the appearance of 
little settings of topaz, ruby and bronze, 
girded with shimmery ribbons of olive 
green. The bay was shallow and sil- 
very; the coast line rough and undu- 
lating and rich in tropical greens. Be- 
yond the town rose an uneven ridge 
of picturesque hills, with emerald sides 
and great bare tawny peaks, and beyond 
the bay lay the eternal sea, smiling or 
frowning or raging, according to her 
shifty moods. It was a big, big town, 
too, was Castellani, but not so big as 
Cabezas, twenty miles up the coast. 

Yes. Castellani had charm; 
the natives were not a bad sort. 


and 
They 











were possessed, on the whole, of con- 
siderable wealth, and the class line was 
closely drawn; but they were a free- 
going, easy people, with a perpetual 
holiday disposition that appealed to 
me strongly. Yes, Castellani certainly 
had charm. 

I rang the little silver bell that stood 
on my desk, but as nobody came I went 
across the street to the little American 
store. 

“Hello, Smith,” I said to the propri- 
etor, “ever hear of a man named Yar- 
rall ?” 

“Yarrall? Yarrall?” he repeated. I 
did not notice it at the moment, but I 
remembered afterward that he turned 
his back suddenly and began to assort 
a box of new ties. “No, I never hear 
anything down here but mosquitoes and 
monkey jabber. I’m thinking of going 
home. I’m thinking very strongly of 
going back to the States. I shall find 
a buyer for the stores, if possible, be- 
fore the month is out. And then good- 
by!” 

“You are looking stronger than when 
you came,” I said. “I believe you said 
your health was poor—anyway, you’re 
looking worlds better.” 

“Sure it was my health,” he replied, 
without a quaver, “nervous breakdown 
—too much hard work of one kind. 
Had to have a change—yeh—I’m 
worlds better, and I’m in for a buyer. 
Been here now almost a year. Surely, 
such a God-forsaken country man never 
heard of before!” 

I laughed and went back across the 
street. Smith had always been a sort 
of conundrum to me. He had been 
telling me that tale of getting a buyer 
and going back to the States ever since 
he bought out old Wickerly. He didn’t 
stay at the store a great deal, for he 
spent weeks at a time up at Cabezas. 
Though Castellani had its charms, I 
mused, it also had its disadvantages— 
to some people. Then the box of ties 
flashed across my mind. Smith was a 
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very common name; and Smith him- 
self was an American and he had come 
long since the time Yarrall had bolted. 
Why had Smith found it necessary to 
assort the box of ties just at that mo- 
ment? Of course, it might have been 
merely coincidental, but I decided I 
would keep my eye on Smith, though 
he was a good fellow and I liked him 
immensely. 

I found Enrico waiting by my bam- 
boo desk. He had eventually heard the 
bell; it frequently takes the sound of 
my bell a half hour or so to reach 
Enrico’s dull ears. 

“Enrico,” I said, “have you ‘ever 
heard of an American down here named 
Yarrall?” 

Enrico shook his stupid little head. 
“Ask Isabela, sefior,” he said. 

I knew from the first, of course, that 
I should have to ask Isabela. All the 
information I ever received came from 
Isabela; she knew the name of every 
rubber and sugar plantation owner in a 
hundred miles ; she knew the Americans 
who came in with the tide and went out 
with its ebb; and she knew the Ameri- 
cans who flowed in and never dared go 
out—the fugitives and outcasts from 
their own country. In fact, she knew 
everything of note that had ever hap- 
penéd in Castellani, it seemed to me. 
Why I was always perverse enough to 
ask others before I asked Isabela will 
ever remain a mystery, for it was al- 
ways to Isabela I had to turn at last. 
Enrico sent his wife to me; but she had 
never heard of a man named Yarrall. 

“But, sefior,” she added, for Isabel 
was a wise little woman, “of course he 
would change his name if he came to 
stay.” 

“Of course he would,” I assented. 
“Well, if you hear of such a name, let 
me know.” 

In the meantime I kept an eye on 
Smith, but I couldn’t get anything out 
of him except that he wanted to go back 
to the States so bad that he could taste 
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it. It was easy to see that there must 
be a reason other than the store that 
held him in Castellani. Yet, of course, 
there were many fellows who had left 
the States for slighter offenses than 
Yarrall’s had been, and perhaps Smith 
was one of them. 

Ten days later Ives arrived. I didn’t 
know he was coming in on that partic- 
ular boat, but I happened to be down 
there anyway, because the coming of 
a boat is always an event in Castellani 
and I meet them all. It was while I 


was leading him up through the 
town toward my abode—in fact, it 


was while I was telling him of the 
beauties of Castellani and promising 
him a wonderful trip through the 
country—that he suddenly interrupted 
me. 

“Have you ever heard of a 
named Yarrall?” he asked. 

“Now, look here,’ I said, a little 
peeved, “you’re down here to rest, you 
know. And don’t interrupt a fellow 
when he’s introducing you to so clever 
a beauty as Castellani; it might offend 
her. No, I’ve never heard of a man 
named Yarral, and neither has Isabela.” 
?” he repeated, eying me 


man 


“Tsabela:! 
quickly. 

“My cook, housekeeper, and wife 
of my jack-of-all-trades-and-master-of- 
none, one Enrico,” I replied. “Besides, 
Isabela. knows more than anybody in 
Castellani, I think. She was smart 
enough to remind me that Yarrall 
wouldn’t use his own name down here.” 

“No, of course he wouldn’t,” Ives 
replied, “but there’s a strange weakness 
among criminals, as a general rule, 
when they change their names. They 
either take a common name, like Smith, 
Jones or Brown, or they cling to the 
vowels of their own name.” 

I thought of poor Smith, but re- 
mained silent. 

“Say,” continued Ives, “that’s some 
city back up the coast there, Cabezas. 
I was there four or five hours and 
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looked it over. I’ll have a run up there 
some time.” 

“Cabezas is all right,’ I said cau- 
tiously, “but of course it’s not Castel- 
lani.” 

And Ives laughed. He took in the 
town that night and, though I could 
see he was greatly impressed, he kept 
referring to Cabezas. Now, what had 
happened in Cabezas, I wondered, to 
impress itself so upon Ives’ mind? I 
wondered that a good many times be- 
fore I fell asleep that night. 

The next morning when I got up I 
found Ives working hard with a big 
palm leaf. “Fanning only makes you 
hotter,” I warned. “Thing to do is to 
keep in the shade, sea side if possible, 
and be as still as a cat after a mouse.” 

But Ives flared up; he hadn’t changed 
a bit. “Say!” he exclaimed, “I’ve got 
to have something to employ my mind 
while I’m here. [I'll like visiting with 
you, of course, but haven’t you got 
some problems to solve—I don’t mean 
finding Yarrall—but some kind of a 
mystery or problem? Yarrall’s either 
here or he’s not. If I run across him 
I’m in ten thousand, dead or alive; but 
there’s no mystery to it. We know 
what he is and what he took. He’s 
simply living incognito in some land off 
the riches of other people. There’s 
nothing to that, no mystery at all. I’ve 
got to have something to unravel or 
T’ll go bughouse. I’m used to it. Why, 
I never sleep but six hours at the most 
back at home. Sleep is mostly a habit 
anyhow; three or four hours would be 
enough if we trained ourselves properly. 
You see, I haven’t had anything on my 
mind but sea-sickness for the last ten 
days. It won’t do. Now, don’t throw 
that crazy doctor up to me. I know 
what I need!” 

I opened my desk drawer and threw 
him a three-link chain puzzle. 

“There,” I said, “that’s the biggest 
problem that’s ever presented itself to 
me since I’ve been in Castellani. The 














point is, get those links apart. I never 
succeeded but once and have almost 
gone gray since trying to find out how 
I did it. I got it at Smifh’s store across 
the street. Say, he’s got the best 
American store in town—real shirts, 
you know. You must go over and meet 
Smith.” 

I watched him to see if he took no- 
tice of the name Smith; but he didn’t. 
I had decided I would watch my store 
friend myself and not put Ives on him 
until I was dead sure of my suspicions. 
He had been a good friend, and [ liked 
him too well to cause him any unneces- 
sary trouble. I was half joking when 
I threw the puzzle chain to Ives, but 
he took the thing joyfully and before I 
got started on my daily entries he had 
the links apart. 

“Bah!” he said. 
than that, please.” 

I gave up. There was nothing to do 
but ring for Isabela. 

“Isabela,” I said, “here’s a young 
man who’s got to be entertained. He’s 
used to it, he says, and despite the fact 
that the doctor has sent him down here 
to be still hand and foot for hours at 
a time, he’s got to be entertained with 
mysteries and problems. Can’t you 
think of something? Now, that puzzle 
there that ought to entertain any decent 
man for six days out of the week, he 
pulled apart in ten seconds. Didn't 
you tell me a mystery about your late 
friend, Elena? Can’t you tell him about 
it and let him ponder it while he is 
here P” 

“Si, seior,’ and she turned to Ives 
with native simplicity. ‘Elena was a 
very dear friend of mine,” she said, 
“an orphan, without relatives. She was 
exceedingly beautiful and well edu- 
cated. She went to Cabezas about a 
year ago to take a position as lady’s 
maid with some English people. About 
six months afterward Mr. Waraham, 
her employer, sent me word that she 
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had died. I didn’t wait for the boat, 
but rode the trail to Cabezas. When 
I got to the house the cook was mad 
because they had discharged her for 
no reason, she said, and she wouldn’t 
tell me much, though she said she knew 
nothing except that they had had a 
party the night before, that Elena 
passed away about six o’clock and that 
they had immediately sent the remains 
down to the undertaker’s chapel before 
any one even knew she was ill. 

“T felt terrible because I loved Elena, 
and then she wasn’t in the church. I 
went down to the undertaker’s and put 
a wreath on her casket, but he wouldn’t 
let me see her. I said I might sit in the 
chapel a while and pray, and while I was 
there the undertaker’s boy came in, his 
helper, you know. I told him he was 
to show me the face of my little friend. 
At first he said that he was told not 
to open that particular casket, but I 
persuaded him he was mistaken and 
then he said he would. But he had no 
more than lifted the piece that covers 
the glass than he dropped it quickly 
and reclasped the fastening. He 
couldn’t show her to me, he said. I 
asked him if it was smallpox and he 
said yes. So I hurried home. 

“A month ago I was in Cabezas, over 
Sunday, and I was in the park watch- 
ing the carriages go by. Presently a 
grand lady, dressed as only the rich 
can dress, drove by and, sefior, it was 
my friend Elena who had died. I rec- 
ognized her at once, but to make sure, 
I went back the next day and waited, 
and sure enough at the same hour she 
drove by again. I called out her name, 
and she turned quickly and recognized 
me. I was so overcome I fainted. I 
went back last week and waited and she 
passed again. This time I called out, 
but she did not turn. Then I went out 
to the cemetery and there was her 
grave, with a wooden cross, bearing her 
name. So, you see, there is a mys- 
tery” 
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“Why not a case of mistaken iden- 
tity?” asked Ives. 

“But Isabela says Elena recognized 
her,” I said. “And Isabela is right 
about one thing. To my notion Elena 
was the nearest flawless pearl of the 
Caribbean I’ve seen, for she was the 
handsomest thing Castellani sun ever 
shone upon. I remember thinking 
when I saw her first that she must 
be a duchess, though I’d never seen 
one.” 

Ives showed a sudden gleam of inter- 
est, and a peculiar expression flashed 
across his handsome face. ‘With 
whom did she live?” he asked. 

“With a rich planter by the name of 
Waraham, from England,” Isabela re- 
plied. “She was maid to his cousin, 
who keeps house for him. They live 
in one of the finest mansions in Cabezas 
and are very rich.” 

“Have you a photograph of her?” he 
asked. 

Isabela produced a small tintype af- 
fair. The likeness was splendid. 

“May I keep this for a few days?” 
Ives asked. “I'll be up in Cabezas 
shortly and I’ll take a look for her.” 

When Isabela had left the room he 
spoke again, this time in suppressed ex- 
citement. “Foster! I myself saw the 
original of this picture yesterday, out 
in the park at Cabezas, in just such a 
carriage as Isabela spoke of. No one 
could mistake her, for she was the most 
beautiful thing I have ever looked upon, 
and she wasn’t a ghost, either. Such 
hair and eyes and coloring! Ah, Fos- 
ter, she’s a woman a man would die 
for!” 


II. 


Now I knew why Cabezas was so 
interesting to Ives! All that day and 
evening he was like a caged animal, and 
he seemed to have forgotten the two 
things that brought him to Castellani 
—his health and-the search for Yarrall. 
The next morning, true to his word, he 
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left on a freighter that made every- 
other-day trips between the towns. He 
came back on the freighter’s return trip. 

“Well?” I hinted. “Break the news 


gently. Did you find the Caribbean 
pearl? Or did you look up Yarrall?” 


“T saw Elena again,” he replied, and 
then sat drumming idly on the arm of 
his chair. 

I waited patiently for about sixty 
seconds. “I am delighted you saw her,” 
I drawled, “Tremendously interesting! 
What else?” 

“Oh,” he said, with a little start, “I 
found this out: Elena was supposed to 
have died; and there is a grave sup- 
posed to contain her body. I myself 
went out and saw it, Foster. It’s run 
over with wild vines, and has a rude 
wooden cross over it, with her name 
in washed-out white letters. And say, 
I’ve got to see that undertaker’s boy! 
I found out his name, but he’s left Ca- 
bezas and is here with an undertaker 
by the name of Celow. [I’m going 
down to see him now. Want to come 
along?” 

“Sure,” I returned. “I know Celow 
pretty well, and I’ll corner him while 
you tackle the boy. But let’s lunch 
first.” 

A half hour later we went down to 
Celow and, as it was the noon hour, we 
found the place deserted, save for his 
helper, a boy of about nineteen, the 
very fellow we were after. Ives 
plunged into the matter at once, in his 
peculiar, abrupt manner, and at his first 
question, he pulled out a handful of 
small silver, opening and closing his 
fingers over the coins in a most tanta- 
lizing way. 

“Now, son,” he said, “I happen to 
know that when you were with Under- 
taker Carlos, of Cabezas, one day about 
six months ago you were told not to 
open a certain gray casket, but a lady, 
who was in the chapel, persuaded you 
to do so. I know, also, that when you 
took a peep in the casket you dropped 














the top hastily and let the lady go away 
with the idea that it was a case of small- 
pox. Now, I happen to know that it 
was not that and I think I know exactly 
what you saw, but I'd like to hear from 
your own lips what it was.” 

A shrewd look flashed into the boy’s 
black eyes and a disdainful smile curved 
his deep red lips. , 

“Six months long time, sefior,” he 
said. “You do not understand I re- 
member not that long?” 

“Would this help your memory any?” 
Ives asked, holding out the handful of 
silver. “There will be no harm come 
to any one. [I just wanted to know to 
satisfy a personal curiosity.” 

The boy’s fingers closed greedily over 
the silver. “You understand, sefior,” he 
said, “I know nothing, but it comes 
back, sefior, there was a gray casket 
and a lady—and—if I remember true, 
senior, the gray casket was empty!” 

“Good boy!” said Ives approvingly. 
“So it was!” 

As soon as we had reached the street 
again, Ives tapped me smartly upon the 
arm. “Just as I thought,” he said. 
“They had bribed the undertaker. I 
was convinced beyond a doubt that it 
was Elena, the original of the tintype, 
who is now Mrs. Waraham. You see, 
I found out that these Warahams did 
have a big party that night; and all the 
swells in Cabezas were there and they 
entertained a very beautiful friend of 
theirs supposed to be from Spain; and 
this young lady and the master of the 
house were married the next day. Elena 
was an orphan, without any one to care 
two whoops what became of her. My 
theory is that old Waraham wanted to 
marry her and didn’t want the world 
to know it. So, with the aid of his 
cousin, the maid was fixed up, they 
pretended she was somebody else, pre- 
sented her the night of the party as 
such, told Elena’s few friends she had 
died, and Waraham married her the 
next day before noon. And so the 
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swells of Cabezas think she is a lady 
of their own rank; and so she is no 
doubt.” 

We had now reached home and Ives 
made for the nearest hammock, flung 
himself into it and in five minutes was 
gently snoring. 

I went across the street to see Smith. 
I found him fanning vigorously. “Got 
company, haven’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, Jack Ives, from the States. 
One of the cleverest detectives up there. 
You must come around and meet him.” 

“Sure,” he replied, but there 
more anxiety than geniality in his tone. 
“Have you heard anything from that 
fellow you were asking me about?’ 

“Yarrall?” I said. “Oh, no; and I 
forgot to ask Ives for a look at his 
picture!” 

“Ah! So he’s after him, is he?” he 
asked quickly. 

I saw I had blundered and I could 
have kicked myself all the way to Ca- 
bezas to have undone the mischief. 
“Not specially,” I ventured. ‘“He’s had 
a breakdown and has been ordered to 
take a long rest, but he told me he im- 
agined a man by that name was around 
here. I just assumed he would have 
his picture.” 

fter that, the only thing Smith ap- 
peared interested in was to know how 
long Ives intended to stay and his con- 
versation seemed to collapse and be- 
came dry as yellowed parchment. | 
left him with the determination to un- 
bosom myself to Ives, but reconsidered 
and decided to take Ives over first and 
bring them face to face. Ives had left 
his hammock and was nowhere to be 
seen ‘when I got back. Two hours 
later he returned and I suggested that 
we go across to Smith’s store, as I 
wanted a tie. We found Smith’s clerk 
behind the counter, a bronze-cheeked 
native who never knew where his em- 
ployer was unless he was at that mo- 
ment standing before him in the flesh. 

“Sefior Smith not here,” he replied 
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to my inquiry, after I had made my 
purchase. 
“When will he be back?” 


Carmena shrugged his shoulders. 
“He comes—he go, sefior. To-morrow 
—next day, mebby. I ask no ques- 


tions. He pay me to stand behind 
counter, sefior.” 

We went back across the street and 
as it was about the hottest September 
day I had ever known in Castellani, I 
stretched out under the shade of a 
heavea tree to nap until supper. Ives, 
who, by all the laws of temperament, 
should have been raving over the heat, 
had seemed suddenly to become insen- 
sible to it and, throwing himself on a 
garden seat, became lost in one of his 
thinkitg spells. My nap, however, 
lasted but ten or fifteen minutes, though 
I still clung to my hammock. 

[t lacked now only an hour until sun- 
down and a veiled haze, soft, but with 
sapphire tints in its shadows, began to 
settle over Castellani. Three quarters 
of an hour later the veiled haze had 
turned from sapphire tints to mauve 
and suddenly I saw a form slip down 
the alleyway behind the store across the 
street and disappear in the purplish 
shadows that led away from the town. 
Despite the shadows I recognized Smith, 
and it was plain to me now that he was 
openly avoiding Ives. About fifteen 
minute later Isabela’s tiny bell tinkled 
out the call to supper and I went in, 
expecting to find Ives, but he was not 
in sight. 

“Where is Sefior Ives?” I asked En- 
rico, noticing that the table was laid 
for but one. 

“He said tell you he take little trip, 
but not tell where,” replied Enrico. 

“Oh, he did,” I replied, smiling at 
Enrico’s stupidity. “Better out with it, 
son, before I get this omelet swallowed, 
else there’ll be an unexpected funeral 
in Castellani.” 

“He find out from me an’ Isabela 
where Sefior Waraham’s big rubber 
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plantation is an’ he go there,” droned 
Enrico. “He said he has map an’ com- 
pass an’ he not get lost, sefor. There'll 
be big moon an’ the trail is straight.” 

“Send Isabela to serve and do you go 
eat your supper,” I replied, annoyed 
to learn of Ives’ foolhardiness. “You 
and I will follow Sefior Ives in fifteen 
minutes.” 

From the information I could gather 
from the two, Ives had been gone 
scarcely more than half an hour. By 
the time Enrico and I were ready to 
follow, he had a good fifty minutes’ 
start. Enrico was right—there was a 
big moon. And he was right about the 
trail being straight, too, but Waraham’s 
plantation, one of the largest in the 
country, was beyond the Santa Ana 
hills, being about twenty miles inland 
from Cabezas and about fourteen miles 
north of Castellani, and this meant that 
Tves would have to cross the Chula 
Vista pass, a narrow, dangerous pass 
between two of the highest hills of the 
Santa Ana range. 

It was a trail little used, compara- 
tively speaking, and had undoubtedly 
been made in the long ago by wild ani- 
mals living in the Santa Anas and the 
valleys beyond, in their daily search for 
food and water. There were no hill 
men around that I knew of, but there 
were always a few cutthroats and petty 
thieves clinging to the edges of these 
plantations, ready to strike in the dark 
if the opportunity presented itself, and 
if not, contenting themselves with tap- 
ping the cultivated rubber trees and 
stealing the latex, an art they were mas- 
ters of. 

Enrico and I, both on good mounts, 
swung out of Castellani in a brisk can- 
ter. The air was intensely hot and 
heavy with the odor of fruits and 
flowers, and, though there was a won- 
derful moon, the smell of rain was in 
the air. I hoped, by rapid riding, to 
reach the pass by the time Ives did. 
When we reached Chula Vista pass we 
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saw the shadowy form of a solitary 
horseman on the trail below, which was 
flooded with moonlight, but when we 
came down into the broader trail where 
we had seen him a few moments be- 
fore, he was lost in the shadows ahead. 

About four miles from the plantation 
the trail narrowed until it was scarcely 
more than a foot path, and by the time 
we came within sight of the cabin lights 
of the plantation, flickering like pale 
stars in the distance, we had to tie our 
horses and proceed on foot. A little 
further on we came upon Ives’ horse, 
tied to a tree on the banks of a narrow 
brooklet. Enrico, I think, must have 
been two-thirds Indian—a thing he al- 
ways denied—judging by the way he 
could creep without a sound and with- 
out apparent effort through the thick 
underbrush. 

“Don’t wait for me, Enrico,” I said 
at last. “I am armed and I will fol- 
low after you as quickly as I can. But 
hurry ahead and find Ives.” 

A few moments after this he was so 
far ahead of me that I lost him in the 
darkness and in an incredibly short 
time I heard his voice coming out of 
the dim shadows before me. 

“T see seringuero spring on Sefior 
Ives,” he said, “an’ I knock him on 
head an’ bring Sefior Ives along. Just 
blow on head—we take him to water 
—he be all right.” 

“You’re sure he’s all right?’ I ex- 
claimed anxiously, going quickly to his 
assistance. 

“Sure—heart 
clock.” 

We carried him to the little brooklet 
where his horse was tied and laid him 
on the ground, and while Enrico poured 
water upon his face and head, I got out 
my flash light to examine him more 
closely. As I turned the little yellow 
disk on the still face, I gasped with 
astonishment. It was not Ives—it was 
the face of my friend Smith, the store- 
keeper, I was gazing upon! 
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Smith and the cold water seemed to 
agree, for he suddenly sat up. 

“What’s happened?” he asked, a 
little thickly. 

“Some bandit knocked you in the 
head, and if it hadn’t been for Enrico 
here he’d have gone through your 
pockets or perhaps knifed you,” I re- 
plied. “We were looking for Ives— 
seen anything of him?” 

“No—I wanted to see Waraham, the 
plantation owner. I remember now— 
that was a pesky blow!” 

As he seemed rather wabbly, I sent 
Enrico on to Castellani with him, while 
I turned back to keep a lookout for 
Ives. I went along cautiously and pres- 
ently I heard a low whistle. It was 
Ives, sitting on a rock, coolly smoking. 
My relief was so great that I wanted 
to kick him for the anxiety I had suf- 
fered. 

“T’ve been watching you,” he said, 
“and fortunately I recognized you 
and Enrico—but who was your pa- 
tient ?” 

“Smith,” I replied, and then told 
him of the attack on the storekeeper. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “it was out- 
guards, watching for me, and he got 
the benefit! But what was Smith do- 
ing here to-night?” 

“T don’t know what to think of 
Smith,” I replied; “but we'll talk of 
him later. Why were they after you?” 

“Well, you see, I took a notion to 
see Waraham, and as I couldn’t find 
him at Cabezas, I mosied over to his 
plantation. And believe me, I saw him, 
too, through a beaded bamboo curtain 
he’s got up over his window. And say, 
Foster, she’s there! I waited around 
until he stepped out of the room and 
then I pushed aside the curtain and 
went in and we had a nice little chat. 
The poor thing is deathly afraid of him 
and begged me to go and wait until 
morning to see him, which, for her sake, 
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I decided to do, and just as I stepped 
back out of the room, Waraham en- 
tered, got a glimpse of me, and set 
some of his cutthroats out after me. 
But they didn’t get me! If they had, 
there’s no doubt I’d have been ‘quieted’ 
and no questions asked. But let’s go 
home; I’ve got lots to think about, Fos- 
ter. You don’t mind if I ride ahead?” 

“Oh, bosh, I'll not talk to you,” I 
retorted. “But I want to say this— 
don’t take any more of these sudden 
trips without letting me know. I'd 
rather go with you than follow blindly !” 

Ives laughed, and we rode along in 
silence. When we got home, he re- 
tired at once, and then the rain broke 
and it poured in torrents. The next 
morning when I went into the dining 
room, Ives was out calling Enrico. 

“Get me a saddle horse within fifteen 
minutes,” I heard him say, “or there'll 
be trouble in Castellani.” 

“Ts it the rubber plantation or Ca- 
bezas?” I asked. 

“Why, it’s Cabezas, old man,” he 
said genially. “She told me they were 
going back this morning, and I must 
try to get there quickly!” 

“Surely you’re not going to take the 
trail up?” I exclaimed. “It’s true you 
made it to Waraham’s plantation last 
night all right—fortunately getting 
home before the rain—and while that 
trail is bad enough, yet it’s straight 
and not intersected like the trail to Ca- 
bezas.” 

“Any danger of another rain, you 
think ?” 

“No, it never rains here in the day. 
But I’d advise waiting for the freighter 
because ten to one you can’t make the 
trail alone.” 

“Sure I can,” he said. “I can make 
it easily. I have my compass with me, 
and the sunshine, and Cabezas is simply 
north by northeast. I'll make it with- 
out any trouble, for my bump of loca- 
tion is an éxceedingly large affair.” 

“Maybe so, but I'll go with you,” I 
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growled. “You don’t seem to realize 
that it’s dangerous to be running 
through these trails without an experi- 
enced hand, but it is. I have been 
through to Cabezas so many times that 
I know every water hole and every foot- 
path by heart. I'll go along, so don’t 
let’s argue it.” 

“All right,” he said amiably. “Come 
on. I’d like your company; only, you 
know, I don’t talk much when I’m 
thinking.” 

The route up to Cabezas was not 
one of roses and pleasant breezes by 
any means. On the contrary, the trail 
bit through those rough hills like a 
corkscrew through a bottle stopper, and 
I had not forgotten the time I had stood 
twenty minutes deciding which way to 
turn and then, after jogging seven 
miles or thereabouts, came into the 
middle of a tangled mass of vines and 
moss-covered undergrowth that noth- 
ing but an airship or retracing the trail 
could extricate me from. Not to men 
tion the danger of snakes. So, though 
I had no particular love for the trip, 
I accompanied Ives. It was just past 
the noon hour and blazing hot. 

“T saw her when I was up at Ca- 
bezas,” Ives said, suddenly picking up 
the threads of a past conversation as 
though they had never been dropped. 
“T went up to the house, you know, and 
asked for Madam Waraham. When 
she came in I could see how very un- 
happy she was. I hated to do what I 
did, but I had to, It’s my business, 
you know, not to stop at anything. I 
asked her if Elena was still‘with her, 
and pretended to have some legal busi- 
ness with Elena. I thought she would 
have fainted! And before she could 
say a word a curtain parted and her 
cousin-in-law entered. She’s a sort of 
hatchet-faced woman, and had no doubt 
been listening the whole time. She in- 
formed me that Elena was dead and 
she pushed me, without ceremony, 
through a side door in a hurry. But 














before she said a word she sent Elena 
from the room. I was glad it was the 
side door she pushed me out of, for 
otherwise I might never have seen a 
certain little white handkerchief flut- 
tering from the shrubs. I made as 
though I left, then slipped back around 
there, and found her in a little spot, 
caged up with palms and tamarinds. 
She was that pretty and pathetic, act- 
ually trembling, and she asked me if 
I'd tell her what it was I wanted with 
Elena.” 

“You're getting into tight quarters, 
Ives, I'm afraid,” I cautioned when he 
paused for a moment; but he paid no 
attention to me. 

“I told her it was somebody who 
loved Elena wanted me to find her and 
see if she was happy,” he continued. 
“And to tell her if she was not, to come 
away and she would be taken care of 
and made happy. And then I asked 
her if she thought Elena’s last days 
had been happy, and she said she was 
afraid not. Next, she asked me who 
it was that was interested in Elena. I 
told her it was I. I hadn’t planned on 
saying that, but it was out before I 
knew it. And then she ran away, like 
a poor frightened thing.” 

“All very romantic,” I observed, 
“but you must remember that Elena 
is the lawful wife of a certain rich man 
by the name of Waraham. [ can easily 
see. why they tried to make out that 
she was of high birth because the so- 
cial line is as taut as a drum’s head 
down here. And say, Ives—be care- 
ful. As I’ve told you several times, 
funny things happen in these parts and 
very often no questions are asked. And 
please remember that you don’t even 
know this girl at all.” 

“Don’t know her!” he exclaimed. 
‘Why, dear man, we’ve known each 
other for a thousand years!” 

I gave it up. We had come to the 
difficult part of the trail now and had 
to go in single file, so we rode along 
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in silence. When we were about half- 
way to Cabezas, we saw a boy ap- 
proaching on a mule. When he spied 
us, he kicked the sides of his noble 
steed and hurried up to Ives. It proved 
to be a boy Ives had left to watch af- 
fairs in Cabezas. He was bent upon 
earning another bit of American money. 

“The Villa Real anchored at eight 
this morning an’ she'll leave port about 
midnight,” he said. “Sefior Waraham 
an’ his wife come home about eleven 
from his rubber plantation, and about 
an hour ago he an’ his wife an’ another 
woman goes down an’ boards the Villa 
Real. I don’t know why they come on 
so soon or where they go, but there they 
are, sefior, or was when I started after 
you.” 

“Good boy!” exclaimed Ives. “Did 
the Villa Real have the appearance of 
getting ready to leave?” 

“She did, sefior—full smokestack and 
crew comin’ on, but she’s listed eleven 
o’clock to-night.” 

“Let’s make haste to Cabezas,” Ives 
exclaimed, and the boy fell in behind. 
“You see,” Ives continued, “I left this 
kid to keep an eye on things. He’s half 
American, it happens. I never thought 
of their leaving until I awoke this morn- 
ing. Then it all came to me in a flash, 
for I remember the J“illa Real was due 
this morning and she’s going on a long 
trip south. If she’s not gone by the 
time we get there, it’ll be because they 
couldn’t call in the crew quick enough. 
You see, a few thousand dollars would 
easily persuade the J7i/la Real to break 
port ahead of time.” 

I intended to ask a few questions 
then, but the trail was so narrow and 
winding at the time that it was hard to 
talk, so we gave up conversation until 
we entered the outskirts of Cabezas, 
and I forgot about my questions in 
our anxiety to find if the Villa Real 
had given us the slip. As we came into 
the heart of the city, Ives gave the boy 
a silver dollar and told him to stay near 
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in case he was wanted. Then we 
boarded the Villa Real, which had every 
appearance of getting up steam for im- 
mediate departure. I felt some mis- 
givings as we stepped over the gang- 
way and went up to the promenade 
deck, because I saw that Ives was tense, 
like a tiger about to spring, but my 
main emotion was one of extreme curi- 
osity. As we rounded the stern of the 
boat, Ives paused. At the opposite end 
of the deck stood a man—a huge fig- 
ure of a man he was—and he was look- 
ing out to sea. Near him were two 
women, heavily veiled. 

“I am going to arrest him,” 
whispered. 

“Great Scott!” I exclaimed, still in 
a whisper. “What on earth has he done 
to warrant that? Don’t be a r 

I paused suddenly, for at that very 
instant a man—my friend Smith, the 
storekeeper, in fact—appeared from the 
other end of the boat and sprang 
quickly to Waraham’s side. Waraham 
gave a great start, then I saw there was 
something in Smith’s hand that flashed 
like steel. The women had straightened 
up out of their chairs as though sens- 
ing trouble and one of them—the larger 
and older—was crossing the deck at 
almost a run, her large, bulky form com- 
ing in for an instant between the two 
men and me. 

Then Waraham suddenly sprang at 
Smith—I saw now that his hands were 
manacled together—and he seemed to 
lurch his whole weight upon Smith’s 
chest. It was all done so quickly that 
Smith had toppled over a deck chair 
and the other man had thrown himself 
over the rail into the water before I 
realized what was happening. 

“Throw out a line!”’ cried Ives, as a 
scream filled the air. “He’s handcuffed. 
He can’t swim!” 

The next moment he peeled off his 
coat and jumped into the water; but 
the man had gone down like lead. Well, 
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they got him out in about half an hour, 
but not until it was all over with him. 
A huge crowd had gathered and, as 
no one seemed to know head or tail of 
affairs, I left the crowd and paid a man 
fifteen dollars to haul me down the 
coast in his yawl, for I thought I'd 
better get back to Castellani as quick 
as possible. Reason of state might de- 
mand it. 

A few hours later another yawl 
brought Ives and Elena. 

“It’s a pretty mess,” I said, when 
Elena had been turned over to the 
tender mercies of Isabela. “I should 
like a little light on the subject.” 

“Well, it just means that I lost ten 
thousand dollars by not beating Smith 
to the Villa Real by ten minutes,” re- 
plied Ives. “But I have this consola- 
tion; it took Smith nearly a year to run 
Yarrall down and it took me only three 
days, for I went to the plantation last 
night to arrest him. Smith—who, by 
the way, happens to be Johnson Gerald, 
a detective from New York—was down 
here on Yarrall’s trail, unknown to me. 
If it hadn’t been for my arrival, he’d 
probably have been another year screw- 
ing up his courage and waiting for more 
postive evidence. He x 

“Yarrall!” I exclaimed. ‘“You don’t 
mean that Yarrall and Waraham were 
one and the same?” 

“Sure,” he replied. ‘Notice the 
vowels? Well, when I went to the 
house about Elena and met his charm- 
ing cousin, I saw she was not an Eng- 
lishwoman, as she pretended, but an 
American. So I put two and two to- 
gether and spelled Yarrall. Well, Ger- 
ald beat me, but I’ve found my pearl of 
the Caribbean, for Elena and I will be 
married in due time—so what do I 





care for the ten thousand?” 

And then I was silent, for I was 
thinking of my lost pearl back in the 
States, and I was yearning for home. 
Castellani had suddenly lost its charm. 
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E are sure that you will all be delighted to extend a hearty welcome to 
an old favorite, who will play the central réle in the novel that will 
lead the next issue, 


MURDERER’S MAIL 


A TERRY TRIMBLE STORY 
By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


Of course Terry Trimble needs no introduction to old readers, but we are 
gaining new ones so rapidly we feel that perhaps Terry should have a few words 
from the toastmaster before, as the guest of honor, he rejoins our circle. 

Finding relaxation in poetry and highbrow drama, posing at times as some- 
thing of a butterfly, Terry Trimble, the trouble-maker, is a man feared by crim- 
inals as they fear no other. 

Some five years before he was presented to us by McCulley, Terry, after 
having a row with his uncle, whose heir he was, established himself as a de- 
tective—only he did not call himself that. He termed himself a trouble-maker, 
and explained that he sought to make trouble for unscrupulous persons who made 
trouble for others. His success from the first was extraordinary, for he was 
one of those rare creatures, a born detective—and he loved his profession, though 
at times he pretended to be bored when a call for duty came. 

“Murderer’s Mail’ has all the dash and “get on” which is found in all that 








‘McCulley writes, and, in addition to mighty clever ideas and novel situations, 


contains some delightful characterization. 

Besides the sixth article dealing with the “Inside History of Famous Crimes,” 
by George Munson, the next issue will contain short stories by C. O. Ates, John 
3aer, Stephen Lee, and the second story of the series now being written by 
Doctor Poate, this one entitled ‘“Bad Blood.” 


STO MEO 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


Among Inspector Steele’s notes is the history of a case that came to his 
attention when a woman named Mary Walker stepped into his office and laid 
ten thousand dollars on his desk. Here are the material facts of the case: 

Jim Walker was receiving teller of the First National Bank in his town. For 
years he struggled to support his wife and family on the salary the bank paid 
him, but somehow he never was able to make his income cover his expenses and 
have a little to put aside. It worried him because his faithful wife Mary, who 
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had cheered and encouraged him all through the past weary years, could not 
have the clothes and the leisure that her acquaintances enjoyed; it tortured him 
to know that his children could not attend a good school, that they would have 
no money to start them properly through life. 

Finally, when Jim Walker passed his fortieth year, he could stand it no 
longer. He yielded to temptation, and determined to carry out a plan that had 
been taking shape in his mind for some time. He would go back to the bank 
some night after the town had gone to bed, use his own keys to get inside, would 
open the vault, take out ten thousand dollars in currency, then alter the paying 
teller’s books to cover the theft. The ten thousand would be planted some place 
where no one would ever find it, and left there for a few years. Then, when the 
affair had entirely blown over, and almost every one had forgotten that the First 
National ever had been robbed, he could produce the money, circulate a story 
about a distant relative leaving him a few thousands, and living peacefully on the 
fruits of his unlawfulness. He confided his plan to no one; not even to Mary did 
he drop the slightest hint. 

The plan was carried out, and, from Walker’s standpoint, the first steps 
were a complete success. It was not until the bank examiners’ regular visit that 
the shortage was discovered. Investigation began at once. A discrepancy 
amounting to ten thousand dollars was found on the paying teller’s books, and 
the teller himself, a young fellow of uncertain habits, was arrested, charged with 
the theft. 

While the paying teller was awaiting trial affairs took an unexpected turn. 
Certain detectives working on the case refused to believe that the teller was 
guilty, and they continued their investigations, holding every one of the bank’s 
employees in suspicion while they investigated. They even searched each of the 
employees’ homes. In going through Jim Walker’s home they discovered in a 
waste-paper basket some torn fragments of wrappers for bills, such as the bank 
used. These fragments of paper, when pieced together, made wrappers for ex- 
actly ten thousand dollars. 

Walker was confronted with the evidence. Unprepared for, and unaccus- 
tomed to the grueling examination which followed so suddenly, he broke down 
and confessed. So deep-rooted, however, was his intention to hold onto the 
money that he lied when he was asked to tell what he did with it. He told 
his questioners that he had invested it and lost every penny, whereas the entire 
amount was safely tucked away. 

Release and exoneration of the paying teller and Jim Walker’s conviction 
soon followed. He was given an eight-year sentence. 

The fortunes of the Walker family went from bad to worse, until a time 
came when absolute destitution stared them in the face. It was then that Jim 
Walker took the only means at his disposal to help them. He wrote to his wife, 
and told her where she could look for relief. 

Walker couldn’t risk putting his message to his wife in plain writing, because 
he knew that if the authorities learned what he meant that only his wife should 
know his plan would fail. He hadn’t the courage to risk telling her his secret 
when she visited him at the prison, so he decided on what was really the only 
course open to him. He wrote his message in cipher, and asked a man visiting 
his cellmate to mail it for him. 

Walker’s wife had had no experience in solving ciphers. Walker knew this, 
and he attempted to make the key so obvious that she would have no trouble 
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working out his message. Here is his message, reproduced just as he wrote it 
himself. Mary Walker solved it. See if you can. 

Mary: NAHEYT IROROI ETWAGO LTPTPC KYERNO LRERSA 
OOSSIK AAHARN RUUBNI DITIEN BWWUIM NTNTHO TAOTLE 
IAEOTT RNNICA FNEUOS ATDTEN LDWTME EAOWDT LTTOYE 
HNOIRT UHEFMY RDGLUO OEBIEO UFELOK YBDTKU OORDRE 
DANSAI YROOOE RCAFTN EGMFFP AKERTW VIRATI. OBMANA. 
Make seventeen of them, left to right, as they come, and take them from upper 
right to lower left. Jim. 
Look for the solution in next Tuesday’s issue. 


The convict’s cipher message to his pal, which was last week’s problem, was: 
“Made get-away yesterday. Staying at deserted mill two miles east of Totten- 
ville, along Woods Road. Need grub, clothes, and «kale. I won’t forget a lift. 
Red.” By applying the test we found that the cipher was in the substitution 
class.. The substitutes were the letters A to M, and N to Z, in reverse order. 
The complete alphabet was: MLKJIHGFEDCBAZYXWVUTSROPON, in- 
stead of ABCDE, et cetera. Did Inspector Steele’s frequency table help you? 


What H 

















If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if yeu are just about to step out 
into the worid to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of fhem free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the iflustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 


Cuester, D. D., May, Mr. X., ANxtous, Arpow, Mrs. NeEtTLeton, Jor, 
Potty, SINCERE.—I suppose you will all be surprised at finding yourself lumped 
in that way, but the problem which you present to me, in each case, is so similar 
that what I have to say—which is considerable !—applies to you all. 

Here, friends of the Detective Story MAGaAzIne, are a lot of people who 
all want to know whether “he” or “she,” as the case may be, will prove faithful, 
true, sincere and unselfish, as life mates. The reason I have picked out these 
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ten to answer in a batch is because not one of them asked me whether they would 
make faithful, true, sincere, and unselfish life mates. You get the point, don’t you? 
And you, Chester, D. D., and all the rest, just think that over for a moment. 

In every one of your hands I find evidences of selfishness. You, Mrs. Net- 
tleton, are faultfinding to a degree. You, Polly, are a vain little puss, and you, 
Sincere, are certainly one of the most introspective and self-absorbed people I 
ever met, despite the fact that you are undoubtedly free from inconstancy. 

People are always writing me about this question; they have been doing 
it for years; and fully one-half of them put the whole burden of proof on the 
other fellow. It takes two people to make any human relationship, you know, 
and each one acts and reacts on the other. Sometimes a man who is bad- 
tempered, selfish, and mean to one woman will become rather a nice chap when 
he marries another; not necessarily because the first woman was wholly to blame, 
either. It’s a matter of terfiperament striking on temperament. 

3ut one thing is sure; there is almost no hope of happiness or success in 
any relationship where one party to it is painstakingly looking for flaws in the 
other one. 

Take Chester, now. He is a fun-loving, happy-go-lucky sort of young 
man, who has a lot of humor and good-fellowship to mark his personality pleas- 
antly, but, says he: “Lots of girls like me, and I want to pick out the one 
that will make me happiest.” Oh, Chester; really, you know, that’s not the way 
to talk. Are you so sure that you have your choice of such a lot of girls, when 
it comes to the hard-and-fast fact of marriage? Perhaps they, too, are looking 
for some one to make them happy. Your fault in this matter, however, is largely 
that of thoughtlessness. You have gone through life having a lovely time, adored 
by your people and possessed of many friends, and you have not realized that 
marriage is, above all, the one human relationship in which responsibilities are 
heaviest. And I don’t mean the responsibilities of paying the bills, either. There 
are much more pressing obligations than that; such as observing the moods of 
another person and trying to adjust yourself to them; suiting your life to the 
wishes of another—yes, down to such trivial matters as using a certain shaving 
cream because She likes the odor, though it lathers badly and draws your skin. 
Of such trivial, wearing details is a happy marriage constituted. 

Mrs. Nettleton has reason for some of her irritation, or my reading of 
handwriting is totally wrong. Her husband is just such a man as Chester and 
Joe may grow to be. He likes pleasure. He has a host of friends. He cannot 
understand why his wife wants him to stay at home and tend the vegetable 
garden and take little Elsie out in her carriage, nor why she should be in the 
kitchen so much in the summertime putting up fruit and vegetables, nor why 
there is always so much to do in the house, so that his wife can seldom take 
a Saturday afternoon off to go out with him. Mrs. Nettleton, on her side, says 
that he goes to his office at ten and leaves at four, that he has two clerks and 
a stenographer, that he has never known what it is to be really tired in his life, 
but that he thinks she ought to cook, take care of two children, tend the vegetable 
garden—which he refuses to do—be always neat and well dressed, and be ready 
to play with him at any and all times. She submits this proposition and declares 
that it can’t be done and that she is growing to dislike Mr. Nettleton, who really 
grieves over her continual faultfinding. 

Well, there you are, Chester and Joe. It’s true that Mrs. Nettleton must 
be exasperating to Mr. Nettleton. She’s a careful, orderly, thoughtful, thrifty, 
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rather intellectual woman, and those very traits were the real influences which 
drew Mr. Nettleton to her. 

My advice to you, Mrs. Nettleton, is to show this to your husband. I suppose 
he'll be mad clear through, but that will do him good. I haven’t spared you in 
this, so the thing cuts both ways. Don’t, for mercy’s sake, try to have that “long, 
serious talk’ that you mention. You can’t handle men like your husband in 
that way. Just put it up to him, as briefly and tersely as you possibly can, that 
you don’t intend making yourself a household drudge for a man who will not 
understand that it is hard work. Ask him whether he wants to take a hand in 
the responsibilities of his home, as he should; and if he does not, say that he'll 
find some of the things he likes so well, like strawberry jam and handmade linen 
shirts sadly lacking from his existence. Let it go at that. Then, if I were 
you, I’d take the children and pay my mother that visit that she has wanted of 
you for so long. You know the saying, “You never miss your money till it’s 
gone.” Well, that’s just as true of wives. 

The case of Anxious is one of jealousy, pure and simple. I’m sorry to 
have to say so, because it will probably take you some time to believe that, 
Anxious; but all you are doing is just grouching and grumbling and growling 
within yourself because you are too proud and self-conscious to enter the ring 
and compete for the favor of the girl you love. If you don’t think enough of 
her to put your pride in your pocket and woo her, what chance do you suppose 
you have to hold her, if you should get her parents to press her on to a marriage 
with you? 

Any man who considers it “beneath his dignity” to send flowers to a girl 
or ask her out with him because other young men are doing the same is just 
the kind of person to develop into a middle-aged man who considers himself 
aggrieved by the whole world. I do believe that you love her. I do respect 
your honest and intense feeling, but she is no girl to be mewed up, away from 
all society. You'll have to make up your mind that she will always be attractive 
and that you will always find many friends about her. If you are unwilling 
to grant her that, then, for her own sake, not less than for your own, go away 
and forget her if you can. For she is the sort of woman who would defy such 
constraint as you think a husband should put upon a wife; and when a woman 
or a man starts out to defy husband or wife serious unhappiness must follow. 

You, Polly, ought to go to your mother and ask her to give you a good, 
old-fashioned spanking. What in the world has a seventeen-year-old girl, who 
“hates school,” “can’t bear to practice the piano,” and “loathes sewing,” to offer 
a fine young man like this one, whom you seem to have driven almost to the 
verge of suicide by your flirtations, exactions, and bad humors? His handwrit- 
ing shows him to possess an almost unbelievable amount of virtue and charm. 
Be wise, dear girl, be wise! Men like this are few and hard to find. It is only 
your desire for admiration and praise from other mei which allows you to 
behave the way you do. Now do be sensible child. 

















EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 


As stated in our previous issue, because of unforeseen and unavoidable responsi- 
bilities that have been thrust upon him, Mr. Gerard Luisi has withdrawn from this de- 
partment, which will be conducted in future by Mr. William M. Clemens, a well-known 
criminologist, who for thirty years has been engaged in the study and investigation 
of crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this 
magazine in regard to any matter relating to crime and its detection, to psychological 
problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other evil- 
doers. Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to 
the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These 
letters will be answered personally by Mr. Clemens, without charge, if stamp for 
reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses 
in all cases to be omitted. 


The Loan Shark 


MONG the highbrow crooks and those who pass under the banner of respec- 
tability none is lower in the moral scale than the loan shark. Tolman, 
king of American loan thieves, who died recently, leaving a large fortune, 

was harassed by the police of a dozen States during the latter years of his life. 
He worked almost exclusively among the laboring people of manufacturing towns, 
making small loans and forcing his victims to pay twice, and thrice, the amount 
of the original loan. 

A few years ago in New York the appellate division of the supreme court 
affirmed a decision whereby every one of the loan sharks in the State became a 
criminal in the eyes of the law. Until recently, whenever the exactions of the 
loan sharks became particularly flagrant, it had been the practice in most States 
to introduce bills in the legislature forbidding a higher rate of interest than the 
banking rate, under penalty of criminal prosecution. 

Experience has proved that drastic measures of this sort do not regulate 
the interest charges. Such restrictions result, as a rule, in further evasions on 
the part of the lender, with consequent higher charges and a most submissive 
attitude on the part of the borrower. As an illustration of a more intelligent 
attitude on the part of legislators, bills have been introduced in ten States and 
the District of Columbia, allowing an interest charge greater than the banking 
rate. The majority of these bills prescribe a rate of two per cent per month, 
which experience has proved to be equitable for both borrower and lender. A 
law was passed not long ago by the Massachusetts legislature creating the office 
of supervisor of loan agencies, which marks the first step toward the regulation 
of small loans by a State. The supervisor licenses all individuals, associations, 
or corporations that make loans of less than three hundred dollars, and fixes 
the interest rate. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


MURDERS IN HOTELS. 


Proressor.—I have never known a case where an employee of a hotel or 
inn killed a guest. The sense of serving a guest and receiving favors from him 
is such that, unless there were great provocation, the servant would never take 
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the life of a guest. Servants have killed fellow servants, have killed landlords, 
but have never—to my knowledge—killed a guest. Proprietors have killed guests, 
however, as, for instance, in cases where a stranger put up at a roadside inn 
and the proprietor and his wife made away with him. 


LEFT-HANDED PEOPLE. 

R. B. C.—About ninety-four per cent of otherwise normal people use the 
right hand in preference to the left; six per cent are left-handed, and it is a 
curious fact that one-third of the six per cent are ambidextrous. Such informa- 
tion is sometimes of use in criminal cases. 


STRANGERS IN NEW YORK. 
Mrs. B. C. M.—No; you are mistaken about New York City. Life and 
property of the inhabitants and of visitors who conduct themselves properly are 
as safe in New York as in any other city. Of course, people stopping at hotels 
should be more careful than in their own homes, and not leave jewelry and money 
lying about as a temptation. 


THE FIRST DETECTIVE STORY. 

Joun J. M.—Voltaire probably wrote the first detective story, and then fol- 
lowed Edgar A. Poe’s story, “The Purloined Letter.” 

Sir Conan Doyle, in creating Sherlock Holmes, openly acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Poe. Like Poe’s hero, Holmes works apart from the official 
police, and is consulted by them when they are wholly at a loss. Many of the 
incidents in the Holmes cycle of stories were suggested by the inventions of Poe. 
Yet it is only fair to say that Doyle has gone one step further than his master. 
Poe’s characters afe abstractions. They are like chessmen on the board, and 
excite interest only because of the complexity of the problem which they are made 
to solve. Doyle’s characters, on the other hand, are drawn with sympathy and 
a shrewd insight into human nature. They entertain us by their whims and 
individual traits, no less than by the adventures through which they pass. 


CHARMS OF THE BURGLAR. 

Miss M. O. M.—You are quite right. All criminals are more or less super- 
stitious. The modern burglar almost invariably carries in his pocket a bit of 
coal, a lucky stone, an old ring, or a rusty horseshoe nail. Often when a burglar 
is arrested these things are found in his pocket, and he usually appears affected 
when they are taken from him at the police station, for it is these things which 
are supposed to protect him from the law, as well as from bulldogs and burglar 
alarms. 

THE GUILLOTINE 

W. D., Philadelphia.—Some years ago the guillotine was abolished in France, 
but lately there has been talk of reviving the old method of death. It is a 
common impression that the guillotine was designed by Doctor Guillotine, whose 
name it bears. This is incorrect. Doctor Guillotine was a friend of the inventor, 
Doctor Louis, the permanent secretary of the Academy of Medicine, and wrote 
a pamphlet urging the adoption of the machine for executing criminals con- 
demned to death. In this way he drew to himself the attention of the public, 
who forthwith christened the instrument with the name of its warmest advocate. 
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This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 
Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with pernees of whom 


While it -will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery’ 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


’ post-office address, 


for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 
and be happy. 


M cGRE W, MRS. L. A.—We have heard from 

your mother and have written you, but 
letters addressed to General Delivery, Wichita, 
Kansas, are returned to us. Please let us know 


your home address. 
Gjhine, | oo Ui A, 

of Second Avenue, 
Any one LL ne information 
discovery of her whereabouts will 
ward from the advertiser, J. LAWSON, 
important information for Miss Grimm. 
him in care of this magazine. 

any one 


(4 
LEOPOLD 


was at the Orphans’ Home 
Pauls at Providence, Rhode 
1900, and was transferred to St. Aloysius Or- 
phans’ Home in Providence, some time in August 
of the same year. He was taken from there and 
adopted in October, 1900, when he was about 
six years of ag Any news of his relatives 
will be gre ttefully received by Miss ELIZABETH 
DOYLE, Branch Street, “Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, sister of the inquirer. 
WANTED.— Information of 

of SAM GOIN and BOB WINTERS, who 


worked as policemen for the Medvale Steel Com- 
pany at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in 1916, and 


L. Grimm, formerly 
New York City. 
leading to the 
receive a re- 
who has 
Address 


niece of 


information of PAUL 
or HOFFMAN, who 
of St. Vincent de 
Island, in June, 


furnish 
HUDOLPH, 





the whereabouts 


were last heard of in Youngstown, Ohio. Ad 
dress your old friend, W. H. Brown, 310 West 
lorty-fifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 
YOSTELLO, BASIL, who was last heard of at 
Pakenham, Ontario, _— years ago. He 
may have enlisted in the Canadian army under 
in assumed name. A cate deeply interested 
in his welfare would like to give him informa- 
tion that would be of benefit to him. Ile is 
free. Address T, J. F., in care of DETECTIVE 


STORY MAGAZINE. 


Wi. 


ELIZABETH BRYANT, who married a 


Rogers, please write to her niece, the 
Pal. of Henry Bryant, Mrs. A. I. SINGLEY, 
toute 3, Nineteenth Street Pike, Little Rock, 


Arkansas. 


sister of Alf and Cal 
to your brother Alf 
Little Rock, 


MARGARET, 
Please write 
Street Pike, 


INGLEY, 
Singley. 


at Route 3, Nineteenth 
Arkansas, 


If you can assist these advertisers, do so 


MRS. LENNIE A.—We have informa- 
you in regard to Benjamin Holt, 
to Scranton, Pennsylvania, are 
Send your new address. 


OOKE, 
tion for 
Letters addressed 

returned to us. 
give 


CAN any one 
parents? I was 


Foundling Asylum in 


me information about my 
left at the New York 
1878 by some one who 
said my name was GEORGE WARD. I am forty- 
one years old, and have been unable up to this 
time to obtain any knowledge of my parents or 
relatives. Please write me in care of DETECTIVE 
Srory MAGAZINE, 
formerly of Uniontown, Penn- 
j daughter, Agnes Dines, 
would like to hear from you and see you. Ad- 
dress Mrs. AGNES V. Forney, 5008 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


‘HARA, JOHN, 
sylvania.—Your 


MRS. GLADYS, who was living at the 
Denzel Hotel, Los Angeles, California, about 
years ago. She went from there to Oak 
land, California, and was not heard from again. 
Her friend, Mrs. HAZEL PaGr, 6817 Leland Way, 
Hollywood, California, would love to hear from 
her. 


Cc“ ARK, 


MITITI, 


two 


last seen on 
forty 


WILLIAM H., who was 
a ranch in Arizona. He is about 
is mother worries about him all the 
knowing his whereabouts will 
communicating with Mrs. S, A. 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


years 


one 
do a kindness by 
CLARK, 403 Elm 
B AILEY, GEORGE W., who left Winnipeg last 
October, and is believed to be in * But 
falo, New York. Write your son CHARLIE at the 
ld address, reorge died from his wound a 
short time ago. 
one furnish the present address of 
JOHN L, FENWICK, who went to 
November, 1917; also of HUGII 
VAN ALLEN, who wrote that he was going to 
visit Major Fenwick in a hospital abroad. Ad- 
dress D, C. F., in care of this magazine. 


YAN any 
MAJOR 


France about 


ILL the man and woman who were interested 

in the illustrations made by James Lawson 

at the midwinter fair in Orlando, Florida, in 
February, 1919. please communicate with Mr. 


LAWSON, at 502 West Chureh Street, Orlando, 


Florida. 

















whose home is in East 

Providence, Rhode Island, and who was 
formerly a student of the Montpelier Seminary 
at Montpelier, Vermont. Please write your 
friend and schoolmate “Pupc,” in care of this 
magazine. 


AGLER, ROBERT MARCUS thirty-eight 
years old, five feet eleven ine ‘hes in height, 

full face, brown eyes and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one hundred and seventy-eight pounds. He was 
born in Missouri, and left Great Falls, Montana, 
February 21, 1916 Was a roughrider; has two 
hand, and 


NDERSON, O._T., 





broken knuckles, one on each wears 
a number six shoe. Is believed to be somewhere 
in the Western States. The advertiser will pay 


a liberal cash reward for informatien leading 
to his whereabouts. Address Mrs. R. M. Ilac- 
LER, Box 745, Helena, Montana. 


who was a boxer out West, but 

went under another name in the ring. His 
father worked on the Scandinavian-American 
Steamship Line. Mr. Nielsen will be furnished 
with very good news if he or any of his friends 
will send his address to the Missing Department 
of this magazine. 


IELSEN, NILS 


ading to the 








YAN any one give information k 

discovery of the whereabouts of MAY, LAW- 
RENCE, and FRANK MEYER, who were adopted 
from the South Third Street Industrial Home 
in 1913. May is fifteen years old, wrence thir- 
teen, and Frank twelve. They are believed to be 
with farmers in New York State. Their father, 
FreD MEYER, of 318 South Spring Street, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, is very anxious for news of 
them. 


of Kinmount. Canada, 
Believed to have gone 
would like to hear 
189 Frank- 


AYES, WILLIAM, late 

and later of Toronto. 

to Michigan. Mary and Jennie 

from you. Address Mrs. J. Cock Le, 
lin Street, Buffalo, New York 





AN any one give information in regard to 
GUS YA GETCHELL, who worked in the 
mills at Nonatum, Newton, near Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-five years ago. A friend 
of that time wishes to hear from her. Address 
Il. O., Suite 7, 396 Northhampton Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


MAYERS, A. E., last heard of in Detroit in 

January. Your old pal BusuH, who is go- 
ing West to be cured of tuberculosis, wants to 
hear from you at once. Address him in care 
of General Delivery, Detroit, Michigan. 


BUNK, 


was last 
sin. in 1901. 
Millersville, 
him. 





years old, 

Wiscon- 
BuNK, of 
tind 


GUSTAVE, forty-thre« 
from Milwaukee 
WILLIAM F. 
very anxious to 


EMIL 
heard of 
His brother, 

Maryland, is 


information about my 


‘YAN any one give me 
MOORE, and my 


wife, MRS. ROBERT ‘HH. 
two children, who disappeared from White City, 
as, in 1916, and were last heard from at 
Monroe, Louisiana. Mrs. Moore is about twenty 
years old. Communicate with Roperr H. Moore, 


U. S. S. Nereus, in care of Postmaster, New York 
City 
Dr ORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
abouts of A. B. GREENLY and wife, whose 
maiden name was Jennie Williams. She was 
born on February 29, 1864, at Geneva, New 
York. They bad three children, Frank A., Net- 
tie B., and Fernie. They surrendered Frank 


and Nettie to an orphan home in September, 


1892, when they lived at 285 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. Mrs. Greenly is believed to have the 
third child with her in New York or, perhaps, 


was last 


Lisbon, North Dakota. Mr. Greenly 

heard of in September 1892, when he was in 
New York. Mrs. FRANK GREENLY, 5348 South 
Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois, would appre- 


ciate any news from the above persons or their 


relatives. 
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AXY one knowing the present whereabouts 
of WILLIAM JESSE STORY, who was last 
heard of in Los Angeles, California, in October,: 


1918, please write to his daughter, A. te, 
care of this magazine. Mr. Story is about six 


fect tall, is fifty-two years of age, weighs one 
hundred and forty-five pounds, and has dark 
curly hair and gray eyes. 


Am I 


jen J 
three 
BELLINGER and his wife 


twenty-two or twenty-three years ago, 
was a very blond little girl of 
years of age, | was adopted by a 
Theresa, in 


about 
JOHN I. 


Marengo, Iowa. When I was twelve years old, 
the Bellingers deserted me, and I have never 
known my real name. At the time I was adopted 
Mr. Bellinger was working in the brick yards at 


Marengo. He and his wife called me Mary Ella. 





I have reason to believe that a large mole just 
above my right knee will be remembered by 
some of my people. Any information will be 
gratefully appreciated t Mrs. F Address 
her in care of this magazine. 


YAN any one furnish me with information con- 

cerning the whereabouts of my _ brother, 

KELLY, twenty-three years old. He 

Was heard of in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1916. 

Please communicate with ANDREW R. KeLiy, 648 
North Ninth Street, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


STEPHEN 


and BESSIE, from 


SOSTER, ALBERT, JESS, 
1898, when I 


whom I was separated in 
was placed in the Belmont County Children’s 
Ilome. They were last heard of in Bellaire, 
Ohio, in 1898. Please send information in re- 
gard to them to ArcHIE A. Foster, Base Hos- 
pital, Q. M. C., Camp Grant, Illinois. 





IIE son of ROBERT TURNER, a coal miner, 
who was last, heard of near Centralia, Ili- 
nois, would appreciate any information in re- 
gard to his whereabouts. Address LAUREL 
TURNER, in care of this magazine, 


last heard of in Indianapolis, 
worked for the White 
send me 
locate you 
town, same 


LLA and LEO, 
=~ Indiana, where they 
Sewing Machine Company. Kindly 
what Doe gave you for me. I will 
sure some day. Am in your home 
old number, 167. Eva. 
MCILVANEY. MARGARET, who lived at Wel- 

ton Street, Denver, Colorado, in April, 
years old, five 
has brown hair 
knowing her 
STORY 


twenty-nine 
height, and 
Any one 
to DETECTIVE 


1917. She is about 
feet four inches in 
and a fair complexion. 
whereabouts please write 
MAGAZINE. 
WILL JAMES P. 
in September, 
please write his 
this magazine. 


HERBERT 


eyes, brown 


last heard from 
Springs, 
sister, in 


DUNAWAY, 
1914, in Colorado 
Colorado, youngest 
care of 


A cCAIN, EDWIN 
M old, has haz 
small scar under one eye. 
Antonio, Texas, in 1913. Your sister is very 
much worried about you. Please communicate 
with her at once. Address Mrs. W. C. PIERCE, 
Rox 1411, Houston, Texas. 


KUNTZ, MANUEL, last 

ing old friends in Butte, A 
at the D. M. B. home, where he formerly lived. 
ID. S. B., his son, and his wife, who was very 
ill at the time, would be very much pleased to 
hear from him or receive information concern 
ing him. Mr. Kuntz is about thirty years old, 
has dark hair, is six feet in height, and lived 
at one time in Montana on a ranch. Send let- 
ters to D. 8. B., at 256 Thirteenth Street, Butte, 
Montana. 


AN old frend of FREDERICK SPEARS, who 
was last 


nineteen years 
hair, and a 
Was last seen in San 


heard of when visit- 
Montana, in 19 





heard of at Fort Riley, would 
like to have news of him. Write “HORNED 
Toap,” at 729 West Tenth Street, Junction City, 


Kansas. 
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AXY one knowing the present address of 
RALPH E. MAUDLIN, who was last seen in 
Auburn, Washington, on December 19, 19 
please communicate with Atrix, of Auburn, in 
care of the Missing Department. 


trouble. 
address. 


serious 


G* DIAMOND.—Am in 
Vrite home 


me at once at ol 


BLUE TRIANGLE, 


AN any one furnish the present address of J. 
FRED McCWHORD, who was a sergeant in 
the Twenty-eighth Infantry, on duty in the 
Philippine Islands in 1900. He was wounded 
while there, and was sent to Washington, where 
his leg was amputated His home in 1900 was 
in Newark, New Jersey, and his father is be- 
lieved to have been in the bookbinding business. 
Any information will be appreciated by his 
friend, WILLIAM LEIBENGOOD, 464 Northampton 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. 











V ANTED—Information in regard te. the pres- 





ent whereabouts of JAMES BISHOP, of 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, who was last heard 
of before the battle of San Juan Hill. Write 
to C. I. Bisnop, 330.West Vine Street, Stock- 
ton, California. 
CHRISTIAN, EARL, twenty years old, has 

brown hair, brown ecyes, and fair com- 
plexion, and was last seen in San Francisco, 
California; also MARIE CILRISTIAN and 
TRESSA CHRISTIAN, twins, age about twenty- 
two. They have brown hair and brown eyes 


and are about five feet 
Were last seen in San 

RaLtrpu C. Cur ISTIAN, 
Beaumont, Texas, is 
them. 


fair comple xions, 
inches in height. 
eo Their brother, 
Avenue, 

awaiting news of 





anxiously 
BromeB sERG, JEROME, who was last seen in 

Louisville, Kentucky, about three years 0. 
Wis home is believed to be in Portland, Oregon. 
His friends, BEN ROSENTHAL and Harry MILLER, 
of 521 East Madison Street. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, would like to hear from him. 


THieEMe, HARRY 

ago in Massena, 
knowing of his present 
municate with his father, 
Brook, New Jersey. 








worked about a year 
York. <Any one 
abouts please com- 
THIEME, Bound 


who 
New 

where 

PAUL 


ERwi, DAN T., also known as Jack, who is 
six feet one inch in height, has black hair 
and dark eyes, and was last heard of in Bir- 


1905. Ilis son 
Address Miss- 


1904 or 
from him. 


mingham, Alabama, in 
is very anxious to hear 
ing eDpartme nt. 


CAN any one give information of an only 
daughter, MRS. WALTER ALLEN, who was 





last heard of eight years ago in ixton, Ne- 
braska. Mrs. Allen's maiden name was Nellie 
Dassert. Any information will be ‘thankfully 


received by Mrs. A, LARSON, 554 Johnson Street, 


Portiand, Oregon. 
DU NCAN, TIM. 
Sierra Street, 


REMBLAY, BESSIE, 
years old, a blonde, 


Write Jote WILtrsey, 352 
Reno, Nevada, at once. 


who is about nineteen 
five feet six inches tall, 


She was heard from in October, 1918, when she 
was traveling with the chorus.of -a_ theatrical 
company, tessie, if you see this, write to your 
old friend Il1iLpa, in care of this magazine. She 


can give you valuable information concerning 


money matters, 


ARTHUR RYAN, who, 
were in central Texas, 


GEEGG, HOWARD, and . 
x “when last heard from, 





and who intended to go abroad, possibly to Egypt. 
_ friend Eppir, from your home town, wishes 

see you very much. Write to him in care 
of CLYDE BELL, Missing Department. 


Detective Story Magazine 





FISH, FRANK D., whose sister has not seen 

or heard from him in eighteen He 
is about thirty-six years of age. His ter Ad- 
die is very sick in‘a hospital Any information 
as to his will be gratefully re. 
ceived by his Address Mrs. Victor 
Martin, 19 Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, 





whereabouts 
sister Mabel. 
Sylvester Street, 








NFORMATION wanted in regard to the where. 
abouts of JOHN IRVIN ROUCH, who was 
last heard of when traveling with a Wild West 
show in Texas, as a musician. Address I. Ep- 


WARD RoucH, General Delivery, Winchester, Ken- 
tucky. 
LDER, R. S., also known as Harry Miller, 
who was last heard from on January 11, 
1915, at Gallipolis, Ohio. 5 then work- 


He is about 
brown hair 
years old. 
whereabouts 
815 Patton 


farm owned by Hf 
five feet nine inches in he 
blue eyes, and is twenty-seven 
Will any one knowing his present 
please communicate with L. DANIELS, 
Street, Springfield, Missouri. 


ing on a 





URPHY, 
old, weighs one 

has dark-brown hair 
last heard from in 
about five years ago. 


JOHN LAWRENCE, forty-five years 

hundred and s ty pounds, 
mixed with gray. He was 
San Francisco, California, 
Ife was reported as being 





in New York in 1915. His sister, ANNIE 
Murpuy, of 102 Minor Street, North, Seattle, 
Washington, is very anxious about him, and 
will appreciate any information in regard to 
him. 

VANS, MARCUS, about five feet ten inches 





in height, weighing one hundred and seventy- 


five pounds, and about thirty-one or thirty-two 
years of age. Is portly, with a dark, smiling 
face. Any information regarding him or his 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated. Ile 
erapeceres about nine-thirty p. m. on March 
11, 1919, from Austin, Minnesota. Send letters 


to “Lux Noctis,” in care of the Missing De- 


partment, 


ECOND United States Infantry Scouts James 
CC. McPalmer, Walter Brosch, Cecil Kistler, 
John L. Barrs, Louis Cayson, Harry Ward Hinn- 


Norman Hilton, Jo 
Write to your 
Address 
Fran- 


man, Leonard Marksberry. 
seph Ifenderson, and Al Shuman. 
a be nd, Larer. the rope spinner. 

* 73a FKighteenth Avenue, San 
California 





pA 


NFORMATION wanted as to the whereabouts 
of MISS ETHEL LEED. She left England 
with friends for Brazil, and was then to go 
on to the United States. She is believed to have 
married, Address MiIss MILDRED CARROTHERS, 
106 Sheldon Street, Cambridge, England. 


AUGHS, LINNIE. who was last heard of in 

Owensboro, Kentucky Anv one knowing 

his address please write to CLARENCE, in care of 
the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


seven years old, has dark, 


AVIS, SHIRLEY. 


curly hair, and is of a very affectionate 
disposition. She attended Whittier Kindergarten 
School in Salt Lake City, and was taken away 
from there on July 6, 1918 She is. probably 
with Fred W. Davis and Mrs. Beatrice Davis. 
The advertiser offers to pay fifty dollars to the 
first person giving information which enables 


Davis or either of the other 


Shirley 
Address Missing De- 


named above. 


him to find 
two persons 
partment, 


about five feet ten inches 
tall, twenty-three years old, has dark-brown 
and blue eyes. He is thought to be in Flint, 
knowing his address please 
North Charles Street, 


ARPENTER, JESSE, 





Michigan. Any one 
write 
Saginaw, 


Mer.vVIn Stacy, 921 
Michigan. 














GHERMAN, E. H., who is believed to reside in 
Springfield, Missouri. He was in Joplin, 


April. He is about six feet tall, 
and gray hair, wears a mustache, 
round-shouldered. He is a wid- 
will be gratefully re- 


Missouri, last 
has blue eyes 
and is slightly d-sl 
ower. Any news of him 





ceived by ZOLA Sovurnwoop, 815 West Third 
Avenue, El Dorado, Kansas. 
EMPF, JOSEPH, who is believed to be work- 
ing in lumber yords or on a farm some- 
where near Dallas or Corth Worth, Tex An} 
one knowing his address please w “Ec. 


CLES” in care of this magazine. 


Ore AR SMITH, whose present address is Mel- 

rose, New York, and who formerly lived in 
Colorado, weuld like to hear from ELLA 
LAURA SMITH, and CARLES SMITH, who 
years ago, when 





Salida, 
SMITH, 
were last heard of about thirty 
they lived in Salida. 


Me RPHY, TOM, who left Washington ‘County, 
Wisconsin, about thirty-five yer { 
brother of John’ Murphy, ‘and, if 
sixty-eight years old. Any in- 
formation as to his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his nephew, Patrick F. Murriy., 1160 
Thirty-third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


CAN any reader furnish the oes sent address of 
MRS.. BERTHA SC MEMBER, formerly Mrs. 





He is the 
alive, is about 









Bertha Smith, of ia, Ohio. who lived at 
34 Fobes Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, seven 
years ago. Her sister would like to hear from 
her. Write Mrs. R. RicHarpson, 400 West 


Twenty-third Street, Lorain, Ohio. 
ANTED.—Information of the whereabouts of 
ALARCON FILEMON, who was last heard 
of in Perry Landing, Texas, where he was in 
a prison camp. He has black hair an’ black 
eyes, is five feet six inches in height. Any one 
knowing his present address please communicate 
with EzrekinL R. Pena, 814 North Townsend 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
who formerly 


ALLACE, MRS. ELIZABETH, 


lived in East St. Louis, Illinois. MISS 
ELLA WarD, formerly Mrs. Nathan Davis, wishes 


to hear from Mrs. Wallace, whom she met in 
the General Hospital in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
May 5, 1915. Address letters to DETrcTiVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 


} a gee FRED WISHER, who has dark hair 
and eyes, and who is five feet two inches 
tall, weighs about one hundred and forty pounds, 
and is twenty-five years old. He was last heard 
of in Oklahoma City about two years ago, when 
he was working for the Jewel Tea Company. 
Address J. D. BARNWALL, General Delivery, Hin- 
ton, Oklahoma. 





give me information in regard to 
the whereabouts of my father, HOWARD A. 
CLARKE, who is about six feet tall, weighs one 
hundred and seventy-six pounds, has a dark com- 


AN any one 


plexion, brown hair and eyes, and is ab forty 

seven years old. He lett home September 50, 

1918, Please address Missing Department of this 

magazine, 

NFORMATION wanted in regard to the wher 

abouts of JOIIN MchLROY, who left New- 

ark, New Jersey, in February, 1917. Ue is six 

feet in height, weighs between one bundred and 


hundred and eighty pounds, 
almost white, and 
broken in an 
business 
don't be 
stranger. 


? 


seventy-five and one 
his hair and mustache art 
he has dark eyes. His nose was 
accident. He looks like a successful 
man, is neat and a good talker—-Mack, 
a piker. was good to you, an entire 
Is this the way you reciprocate one’s kindness 
I have waited two years for you to do the right 
thing. I know the present address of your wife, 
but it will be my last resort to communicate 
with her. Address information to H. C. L., in 
care of the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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"T EBON, RALPH E.—Any one knowing the 
whereabouts of this man please communi- 








cate with the inquirer below. Mr. Tebon was 
jJast heard from in Bremerton, Washington, when 
discharged from the U. S. 8S. Saratoga in 1916. 
He served on board the U. 8S. S. Helena on 
the Yang-tse River in 1914 or 1915, as boat- 





Swain'’s mate, second class. Believed to have re- 
enlisted in the navy in 1917. Please communi- 
cate with CLINTON WELLS, 315 Fourteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


NFORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
= RALPH JONI aged twenty-four years, 

‘Connecticut, and last heard 
ra, California. Selieved to 
ka in 1910 or 1911. ITis 
JONES, 246 West Twenty- 
York City, would appreciate 





born in New Canaan, 
of in Santa Barb: 
have gone to ¢ 
brother, MICHAEL 
fourth Street, New 
news of him. 








LCKER, ALICE, who lived in or near Ful- 


ton, New York, about seventeen years ago. 

She had medium brown hair, good teeth. and 
was about five feet six inches in height. Would 
living Any one 


now be thirty-one years old if 
knowing her whereabouts please write to an old 
friend of hers. Address JENNIE, in care of De- 
reEcTIvVE STroRY MAGAZINE. 


Curis AL, five feet six 

medium brown hair growing 
extra heavy eyeglasses. He is 
in or near Syracuse, New York, where he has 
relatives.—Al, do you remember the little green 
lantern? Will some one send his address to an 
old friend, J. M. 8., in care of Missing Depart- 
ment. 





inches in height 
i wears 
ieved to be 





OL TON, STANLEY, who was last heard of in 

eveland, Ohio, in October, 1918. Any 
eS 4- as to his whereabouts will be grate- 
fully received by his brother, WorreLL OLTON, 
in care of the Missing Department. 


about fifty year 


BEINGMAN, GEORGE E., 
Pasaden 


old, who was la heard of in ’ 
vlifornia.—If you see this will you remember 
zo, and write to me?—If any one knows Mr. 
vs whereabouts please communicate with 
PuiLLirs, Esealon, California. 


5 AROLD.—Please come back at once. Your 
‘ nce at this time will be the complete 


abs 











ruination of your father in more wi ays than 
one. Don’t make others suffer because’ of an 
anger toward one. Have written you a_ letter 








in care of this magazine—F Lo. 





ERRY, BERT Why don't you write to us? 
We are living in Muscatine, Towa. Aunt 

Jane is with me. Unele Bill is dead.—Any on 
knowing Bert Terry's whereabouts please notify 


Mrs. NELLIE Gray, 804 East Fifth Street, Mus- 
eatin Iowa. 

A SON of ROSELLA FOX-DAW is living and 
5 would like to hear from his relatives. Mrs 
Daw had both hands and feet frozen off in 
blizz ard in Nebraska, and died in St. Josep 
Missouri, about twenty-seven. years ago. Ad 


dress ‘Missit ¢ Department. 
VV CERSCHINGER, HANS, who was 
cmployed in the office of Mulebach Brewery, 
nsas City, Missouri. Said to d 
to some city in Illinois, where he 








working for a brewery company. 

friend, DANIEL, wishes to hear from vou. Ad 

‘ ss him at Boone, Iowa. 

"T REMAYNE, JOSIAH, who was last heard of 
in Boonton, New Jersey. He was born in 

Calaveras County, California, about 1S56 

Piease communicate with HENRY TREMAYNE. 

229%, East Weber Avenue, Stockton, Califor- 
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DBAEE, BENJAMIN Ww. who left Columbia, 
South Carolina, the middle of March, 1917, 
to go to Hutchinson, Kansas. He is about five 
feet six inches tall, and has very dark hair om 
eyes, and is about thirty-two years old. 
walks with his feet turned out very much. He 
is an ex-soldier, and has been tattooed on both 
forearms ; may wear a small mustache. Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully received 
by his mother, Mrs. C. H. Drake, Route 3, 
Box 58A, Eldorado, Kansas. 


ARKER, JACK H., 

of March, 1919. 

lease write and tell me all. 
BEVERLY. 


K.UZINO, MICHAEL, who was a private in 
Company I, Fourth Infantry, at Browns- 
ville, Texas, in May, 1917. We have located 
Mr. ‘George B. Thomas, who is anxious to com- 
municate with you. Please send us your pres- 
ent address, as mail is returned by the post 
office. 
CSpetine. FRANK, native of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, who was last heard of eight years ago 
it Butte, Montana. Address brother Dick, in 
care of this magazine. 


last seen on the thirteenth 
Everything is forgiven. 
Your pal, E. B. 


CAs. any one ee Se ae about baby 

UGENE CUMMINGS, who was adopted 
saul four years ago icons the Humane Society 
in Minneapolis. He is nearly five years old now. 
Would his adopted parents care if the mother 
went to see him? If they object to this, would 
they tell her how he is getting along? Address 
Missing Department of this magazine. 


SCOTT, GORDON, a_ traveling salesman for 

woolen concerns, who was last seen leaving 
the Union Depot, Cleveland, Ohio, on the eleven- 
forty-five sleeper for Chicago two years ago. 
Write J. H., in care of this magazine. 


AYREN, LAWRENCE, who came to this 
country sixteen years ago and who is be- 
lieved to be practicing osteopathy in Chicago. 
His brother, J. MAyREN, of 8 Brook Street, Win- 
sted, Connecticut, would appreciate news of 
him. 


BENNETT, WALTER I., who was last seen 

over a year ago in Syracuse, when he was 
on his way to Jacksonville, Florida. He is 
twenty-one years old, six fect in height, has 
blue eyes and brown hair and a light complex- 
ion. If. he sees this notice will he write to his 
heartbroken father, at 1728 South Main Street, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


WAS born near or in New Albany, Indiana, 

about forty-five years ago in a log cabin. My 
father’s name was John, Jim, or Dave Hayes. 
My mother’s name before her marriage was 
Jane Carr. She bad two children by the first 
marriage, John and Sis” Carr. My _ father 
before his marriage to my mother had _ four 
children, John, Jim, Dave Hayes and one girl. 
My father and mother had three children— 
George, Mary, and Annie. When I was about 
five years old my sister Mary and I were placed 
in a convent ef the Sisters of Mercy at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Later we were taken from there 
by my half-brother Jim Hayes, to his farm near 
Tolona, Illinois. My brother George I have 
never heard of since, and I don’t know when or 
where my mother died. I would like to hear 
from’ John Hayes, Jim Hayes and their sister, 
nlso George Hayes, and John or Bill Stone and 
family. I last heard from Mr. Carr over forty 
years ago, when he was living near New AIl- 
bany, Indiana. My half-brother John Hayes 
left for the West many years ago. Dave Hayes 
lived at one time at Colfax, Indiana. Jim 
Iiayes was last heard of twenty-nine years ago 
at Danville, Illinois. He was then living in 
Orbana and had four children, Address Mrs, 
ANNIE LEHMAN, 2101 West Twelfth Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 
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Cx any one furnish information about FLOR. 
ENCE McDUFF, known on the stage as 
FLORENCE GALE, who was last heard of in 
Denver, Colorado, some five or six years ago. 
She was then at the head of a stock company 
known as the Florence Gale Comedy Company, 
A friend anxious to hear from her will pore 
ciate news of her whereabouts. Address G. 
Box 376, Manatee, Florida. 


WANTE 1D—Information of the whereabouts of 

MRS. EMMA DAVIS and her daughter, 
BESSIE TAYLOR DAVIS, who, from about the 
year 1885 to 1902, lived in Brooklyn, New York, 
They may benefit by communicating with M., 
GrorGe T., in care Of DETECTIVE SToRY Maca- 
ZINE. 


TTENTION, members of Company I, Sixth 
Regiment, United States Marine Corps! 
Will any of you who know the circumstances of 
the death of Private Clarence Archibald Bryce, 
junior, who was killed in action on November 
zd, please write to his father, Docror C. A. 
Bryce, 516 North Tenth Street, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia. 
Tue advertiser, M. L. CHrISTMAN, of 586 
Thirty-fifth Street, Oakland, California, 
offers a reward of ten dollars for the present 
address of MATIE LISK (MRS. CHARL 4 EK. 
JONES), who is also known as LILLIAN E 
JONES. She is forty-four years old, tall, with 
a fair complexion, blue eyes, and Fe Psa, 
hair. About twenty-two years ago she married 
Charles E. Jones in Muskegon, and moved to 
Bainbridge, Ohio. She was last heard from in 
Detroit about sixteen years ago. Good news is 
awaiting her. 


BOY. ALVERDA, possibly known as MRS. 
RICHARD DORIN, who was last heard of 
in 1914 in Jacksonville, Florida, and who left 
there to go to Omaha, Nebraska. Her old friend, 
R. R. Hoiiipay, 69 Hunterdon Street, Newark, 
New Jersey, would like to hear from her. 
of WILL CLIPTON (or William 
Hi. Clipton), who was believed to have come 
to Alabama from Bakersfield, California, in 1896 
or 1897. He was killed in a gun fight at Dolo 
mite, Alabama, on April 17, 1899. His only 
son would like to hear from some of his people. 
Address Ontp CLIpTON, 710 Seventeenth Street, 
Ensley, Alabama. 


ELATIVES 


ILLARD, CHARLES, whose home was in 
Joliet, Illinois, and who was last heard 
from in Los Angeles, California, about four years 
ago, when his father died. His sister Babe 
would like to hear from him or to receive in- 
formation of his whereabouts. 
tions to Mrs. JoHn H. FLEMING, 508 Avondale 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


K ILBECK, G. H., who was last heard from 

at Benson, Arizona, in 1912. He is or 
was a railroad contractor doing construction 
work. Is believed to have been at Rosedale, 
California, in 1916. His friend Jor Warp, of 
Bristow, Oklahoma, would appreciate any infor- 
mation as to bis whereabouts. 


Bk tIAN, GEORGE, sixty-three years old, born 

in Fredericksted, St: Croix, Virgin . Islands, 
who left his home about thirty-eight years ago 
on a boat as a steward. - His niece, Cassandra 
Morton, daughter of his sister Agnes Philips. 
would like to hear of his whereabouts. Address 
CASSANDRA Morton, 138 West 137th Street, New 
York City, care of Van Ludvick. 


AN any one give me information about my 
half-sister, whose maiden name was MARY 
LANEY? T have not heard from her for fifteen 
years, and do not know her husband’s name. 
She lived at Newberg, Missouri. Is now about 
thirty-five years of age, if living. Write Mrs. 
Marcarer But, 105% East Grand Street, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. 


Send communica-- 














ECCOLA, 
six y 
in New 
brogue, 
“Trish.” Her old friend, 
be glad to have her 
mother at 805 South Eighth Street, 
Minnesota. 


LOUISE, an Italian about twenty- 
‘s old, who is believed to be living 
imitating the Irish 
is nicknamed, in consequence, 
Eric DANIELSON, would 
communicate with his 
Minneapolis 


Is adept at 








.e any one supply the name of an orphan 
home in Ohio that burned down in 1892, 
or does any one a of a family named 
Exton, who had childr« in this home? Any 
information will be app portated by R. H. EATtTon, 
care of R. B. Smith, R. F. D. Number 1, Water- 
loo, Iowa 





MORRIS EDSON, who was born July 
» 1So4, in Wisconsin. He was a baker in 
Detroit, Michigan, during the years of 1884 to 
I8so, and married there and had a 4 

moved to Greencove Springs, 

and later went to mines in 
in, with a prospector named 
sister Mary would like to hear 
this magazine. 


PHACE. 





Golda. I! 


1897, 








northe rm 
Fuller. His half 
from him, in care of 


F! RANK, MRS. BERTIHA, née AMES, whose 

last known address is Casselton, North Da- 
kota, Where she was in 17. Any one knowing 
her present address please write to her daugh- 





ter, Mrs. D McCLusky, 457 West Seventh 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
W ANTED—The address of the persons who 
some time ago advertised for the where- 
abouts of the children or heirs of NICK IIOL' 
husband of Tamsel Holt. Mrs. Hoit was the 
daughter of John Hatton, who came from Eng 
land to this country some time between the 
years 1840 and 1860. Please communicate with 
W. G. TinKeR, 1127 Syndicate Trust Building, 


St. Louis, Mi 


souri, 


wt any one knowing the whereabouts of 
I 








ST WEIDMAN please write the Miss- 
ing De partme nt, in care of this magazine. 
RANDT, BILLIE, and JOE CARSON, with 


whom the 
hours on Long 
WILLIAM JD. 


advertiser spent many ‘happy 
Island. Please communicate with 
RICHARDSON, 362 Chauncy Street, 


Brooklyn, New York. 

K NOL, FRANK LEO, about twenty-two years 
_ old, who was last seen in Ebenezer, New 

York, Your wife and children are very much 





Write to Besstig, in care of 





rried about you. 
this department. 


= ORMATION wanted in regard to the where- 
wuts of EMIL father of Mollie 
mother’ maide mM name was Mary 


Inas, Whosc 











hler, He roomed ‘at one time at Bennett 
l, on South Avenue, Rochester, New York, 
ith Nicholas I daughter, 
whe ever seen | e to hear 
1 n Write to STECKEI 
Ho2 Ss aul Street, Roc ork 
TI. GORDON, also known as “Happy” 
a “Lucky.” is about ve feet five inches 
t Weigh H hundred and thirty pounds, has 
dark hair and very white sk and lived at one 
1 in Washington, DD. C. is probably in th 
civil rvice, Write to THOMAS RB. Strewa 





in care of A. R. Co., Brassus 4, Rockwood, Maine, 
Me RTY, JENNIE, whose maiden name 
- was Jennie Parker, and who formerly 
lived in Brooklyn. She has_ dark-brown hair 


and eyes, is about five feet six inches in height, 
and was last heard of about eighteen years ago, 
when she was lodging with a Mrs. O’Brien, on 
Smith Street, Brooklyn. Any information in 
regard to her whereabouts will be gratefully 
appreciated by the advertiser. Write to the 
Missing Department of this magazine. 
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WILLIAM, of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 


Br tOWN, 
“Red.” B5e. 


sin. Please write to your pal 
Brown is believed to have gone to San Fri 
cisco after leaving Portland, Oregon, in 1917. 
Address JOHN Krysu, 121 East Wight Avenue, 
Tacoma, Washington. 





[NFORMATION is sougl ating to the where- 

ubouts of MIS. RTILA BANCROFT (also 
names Lakakos or Moore), who was last 
heard of at Willows, California. She lived for 
several years at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Write to A, B., in care of this magazine. 





uses 

















NELSON, FRITZ, who lived with his aunt in 
Bay Ridge two years at ase write 
to your old friend, RALpn Dat: ron, 1779 Bed- 
ford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
i. ORILLARD, MRS MARGURITE, whose 
4 maid _ name was Montgomery. She used 
to live in Detroit, +H in, but has not been 
seen since 106. She is about five feet two inches 
in height. weighs rel hundred and ten pounds, 
has dark hair and brown eyes, is about forty- 
seven years old, and was last heard from in 





when she said she was going to move 
in a few days. Her son, WaLtrer C. MontcoM- 
ERY, would appreciate any news of her. His 


address is R. F. D. Number 2, Glendale, Arizona, 


in cure of Alec Silva. 


United States Field 
heard of in Camp 
would be glad to 

Write to Miss- 


~NIDER, KURT, of the 

Artillery, who was last 
Wadsworth. <A friend of his 
have news of his whereabouts. 
ing Department. 








whereabouts 
Quebec, 


-MI- 


NF i re ATION 
of JOSEPH 
anada, in 1872 


wanted as to the 
LEMICOUX, who left 
and JEAN BAPTISTE L 





Cc 
COUX, who was st aes of in Massachusetts. 
Please communicate with Mrs. H. OUELLETTE, 
116 South Norah Street, Fort William, Ontario, 
( 


anada. 


M cLEAN, WILLIAM, who was last heard of 
. in Lincoln, Kansas, about 1890. His 
daughter, Mrs. LINNIE M. Nopies, 1614 Speer 
foulevard, Denver, Colorado, will appreciate any 


information in regard to his whereabouts or the 
whereabouts of his other children. 


V ANTED.—Information concerning the where- 
abouts of BOYD GUNTER or GUNTHER, 








who was last heard from in Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, about three ye 0. Ile was over six 
feet in height weighed oan one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds, had gray eyes, even, white teeth. 


and an inconspicuous scar on one side of his 
face. He was an automobile repair man. Boyd, 
if you see this notice write your mother. Walter 





is in a hospital in France. Mrs. ANNA GUNTHER, 
135 South Seventh Avenue, Canton, IHlinois. 

{ AVANAGII, MRS. ELIZABETH, whose 

W abouts | e not been known for twelve 

he is a w I was in Denver, Colo- 

when th from lier brother, DAvID 

OowN, Sheet rbor, Nova Scotia, Canada, 





would like to hear from her, 





K: ANT, FRANK, and wife, who used to live 

at Hanley, Saskatchewan, Canada. They 
had one son, named Elwood. Their old friends 
would appreciate news of them, Address Mrs 
Best JOHNSTON, 446 Hamilton Road, London, 


Ontario, Canada. 
a tLEY, MRS. E. D., nee LAURA CAMPBELL, 
ho was last heard of when in Kansas 
City, Missot about fourteen years ago. She 
was then staying with her uncle Jack (or John) 
Lawson. Her children are very anxious to have 
any information that will lead to the discovery 
of her whereabouts. .Please address her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. JOHN SINNER, 737 Fifteenth Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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WESTON. JUNITA, once of Denver, Colorado. 
—If you see this, or some one tells you of 
it, write to me. Also ask Earl to write his old 
chum JonHn F. Worm, G Company, 110th Infan- 
try, American Expeditionary Force, Briey, France, 
Write also to my home address, 400 Oliver 
Sireet, Conway, Arkansas. 


last heard of in_ Birmingham, 
August, 1912 Was five feet 
weighed one hundred and 
sixty-two years of age. 
was a brick mason by 


ECKEN, W. H., 
Alabama, in 
six inches in height, 
thirty pounds, and is 
Wore a mustache. He 
trade. Any information regarding him will be 
very highly appreciated by his son, Harry F, 
BECKEN, sergeant in a machine-gun battalion in 
the American Expeditionary Force. Write him 
in care of B Company, 19th Machine Gun Bat- 
—— A. P, O., No. 793, American Expeditionary 
“orce, 


about five feet six 
rather stout, has brown hair 
and wears glasses. Was last seen in Chicago 
in 1917. Please send his present address to 
the Missing Department of the DETECTIVE Srory 
MAGAZINE. 


ROSLEY, 
inches tall, 


CARSTAIR, 


HUGH and EDWARD, who left New 
Connecticut, over forty years ago. 
They are sons of James and Rose Clark. Their 
sister MAry, who is now very old, talks of them 
a great deal, and would love to hear from them, 
in care of this magazine. 


LARK, 
Britain, 


BILGER, H., who left Lewiston, Pennsylvania, 

about five years ago. Remember the old blue 
house? Write your old friend JoHN, in care of 
this magazine. 


IIOMPSON, MRS. MATTIE, nee 

who was last heard of in Rossville, Okla- 
homa, in 1901, when she was married to Bob 
Thompson, a telegrapher. She had a_ brother, 
Tom Strader. Any one knowing her where- 
abouts, please communicate with Mrs. May 
YounG, Box 775, Bisbee, Arizona. 


STRADER, 


RIFFIN, MRS. EARL GEORGE, of South 
Chicago. Believed to have married a man 
named Merguson in September, 1916 or 1917, 
who kept a furniture repair shop or furniture 
store. She is a great friend of Mrs. Harshaw, 





whose son is employed by the Milwaukee fire de- 
partment. An old friend, FRANK BENTLEY, would 
like to know her whereabouts. Address com- 


munications to the Missing Department. 


ENSON, CRESSWELL (or CRESSWELL 
TRUEMAN) about five feet ten inches tall, 
weighs one hundred and thirty-five pounds, has 
a light complexion, fair hair and blue eyes. 
Hfe is nineteen years old and very round-shoul- 
dered. Was last heard of in Denver, Wyoming, 
in July, 1918. Any information about him will 
be appreciated by his mother, Mrs. THOMAS 
Ryan, 525 Cedar Street, Sault Ste. Marie, Michi- 





NY one neaeng the present whereabouts of 

Miss LU CLAMENT, formerly of 104 

Charlotte fa Detroit, Michigan, ‘will do a 
kindness by communicating with this magazine. 


is aw- 
ORE- 


This suspense 
PORTLAND, 


AM—Please come home. 
ful, and little Ralph is sick. 


IPTON, CLYDE, five 
has brown hair, blue-gray eyes, 


feet nine inches in height, 
and was last 


heard from nearly seven years ago at Mymore, 
Nebraska, when he wrote that he was going to 
Montana. Tlave heard that he was drafted at 


Detroit, Michigan, but later exempted. Clyde, 
your mother wants to hear from you. Address 
Mrs, FLora E, Tipton, Box 366, Humble, Texas. 
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OODMAN, LOUISE, who, with her friend, 

Mrs. Lucy Price, stayed at the home of 
Mrs. Golz, 661 Baltic Street, Brooklyn, New 
York, during the winter of 1886-87. Any one 
knowing anything of her present whereabouts, 
or of the whereabouts of her relatives, will learn 
something to their advantage if they will write 
to A. B. T., 1005 Twenty-first Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
LE CLAIR, CHARLES, who was last seen in 

Windsor, Vermont, ten years ago. He is a 
trombone player. His sister Kate has special 
news to communicate to him which is to his 
advantage. Address communications in care of 
the Missing Department. 


N, 
R Is 80] 


exas. 


who is thought to be in 
forgiven. If you 


FRANK B., 
Everything is 


see this write me at once in care of this maga- 
zine. Your friend BABe. 
EYMOUR, “SIGIE’—I have written to you 


times, but received no_ reply. I 
last time from the hospital just after 
I had been wounded. Write direct to me, and 


send your address and present rank, if you are 
in the navy. SerGeanr ©. PF. Green, A Com- 
pany, 104th Infantry, 26th Division, American 


Expeditionary Force. 


AYXY one knowing the present whereabouts of 

HARRY W. DAVENPORT, formerly of 835 
Broadway, Camden, New Jersey, please com- 
municate with this magazine. 


Wa NTED: 

lowing 
RETTA and 
heard of at 
JACK, and 


Information in regard to the fol- 
heirs of Drusilla Hendricks: LO- 
MARY CRANDALL, who were last 
New Castle, Indiana; ORA, NOATI, 
AMANDA EARLYWINE, who were 
last heard of somewhere out West; LAURA A. 
ADAMS, whose last-known address was Frank- 
lin, Indiana. It will be to their interest to com- 
municate with Mrs. Harrie Teney, R. R. 4, 


Box 52, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


WILL 


ing her whereabouts 


ELLEN STAPLETON or any one know- 
please communicate 


with her sister Johanna, who is very much wor- 
ried about her. She was last heard of in But- 
falo, New York. Write Mrs. A. J. PARKER, 305 


East Eleventh Street, Portland, Oregon. 


oe IRENE—W: 
regard to your brother, but 


to us by the post office, unclaimed. 
us know your present address. 


sent you a letter in 
it was returned 
Please let 





ILL any one knowing the present where- 

abouts of CONNIE RYAN, who was last 
heard of in Sturgis. Michigan, in 1916, please 
send his address to the Missing Department of 
this magazine. 


AUVIN, AUGUST 
old, has blue eyes, 
is about five feet four 


who is twenty-four years 
light hair and mustache, 
inches in height, and has 


had half of the third finger on his right hand 
amputated. Speaks French. He was last seen 
in Alberta, Canada His motker is very much 


worried about him, as he has been away eight 
years. Will any one able to furnish informa 
tion of him please write to Mrs. J. JAUVIN, 31 





East Thirteenth Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 
OWLEY, CHARLES B., who left Trenton, 
New Jersey, about twenty years ago, and 
was last seen in Chicago, Illinoi about 1915. 
He is probably living under an assumed name. 
He has large brown eyes, gray hair, is about 


five feet ten inches tall, and is very reserved in 
manner. He was a manufacturer of cigars be- 
fore he left Trenton. Please send any informa- 
tion regarding him to Drrrective Strory MaGa- 
ZINE. 




















WILLIAM, age about nineteen years, 


pe. 
seen in Cleveland on February 3, 


was last 


1919. Everything is settled now. Communicate 
with Mrs. F. Lyons, 10622 Dupont Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
IRDSELL, LEAVITTE, who was last heard of 
in Alberta, Canada. Write to your brother 
Jer, in care of this magazine. 


WANTE D ~Inforr tation of the whereabouts of 

the relatives of WILLIAM ©. BURKE, 
who died one year ago, at the » of forty 
He had black hair and blue cyes, was five feet 
eight inches in height, weighed one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, and was born in Ireland. At 
one time he was an expert sailmaker in New 
York. In January, 1916, he went to New York, 
and while there got a ring with red stones that 
his sister had given him when he was nineteen 
years old. This ring he gave his wife before he 
died, and said that his people would recognize it. 
Send any information to Mrs, Zerra BURKE, 
1404a Spruce Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 











whereabouts of 


WILL any one knowing the 
MISS NETTIE r SHEP- 


SH FORD or 














POR), ho, when last h ‘d of, was living at 
160 East One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York City, please communicate with 
. I. StuMMers, Box 24, Route 4, Dover, New 
liampshire, Miss Sheppord is a Jewess, about 


eightecn 
inches in height. She has a brother 
the same age 


years of age, and five feet one or two 
Sam about 














ND 7 RSON, DICK, whose father’s name is 
Albert E. Anderson. He sailed for Lon- 
don or Liverpool in July, 1895, from Phila- 
delphia, where he had been living at 478 North 
‘ranklin Street, while his wife and baby were 
staying at Lansdale, Pennsylvania. sefore leav- 
ing this country he was employed by. Geor; 
Kelly, 8 Market Street, 4 hiladelphia. He 


sisters— 


Arnold, 


Alfred, and two 
single, and Addie 


named 
who was 


a brother 
seatrice, 


who, with her husband, was a member of a 
grand-opera company. Their home was on the 


Thousand Islands. Albert Anderson's mother, 
Mrs. Haufield, had. a_ brother, named Phillip 
Small, who was on the police foree either in 
Montreal or Quebec, Canada. Albert Anderson 
joined the drum corps of the British army at 
the age of twelve. His father was a major liv- 
i at the barracks, where he died. After his 
th Albert Anderson was transferred to Bom- 
with the British army A relative wishes to 
w this family’s whereabouts. Address PHILt- 
Lit ANDERSON, 1624 West York Street, Philadel- 
Pennsylvania. 








kn 


ELIAS J., of Welsh descent, has light 
and blue eyes, and was brought up in 
New York. Any information will be 
by his wife, who has not seen him 

Jease address communications to 
Department. 


M A DONAT D, 





MRS GRACE KEMPTON 
HASE, who left home yout sixteen 

o, and wrote from Brooklyn that she 
i rida with the family of a Bos 
i i to have turned 
four children 





are 





bein institution, and her 
mothe s terribly about her, Vrite 
M CHASE, in care of this magazine 
TELLIE.—Please write to me in care of this 
N magazine. J. F. F 
WILD. FLORENCE TERWILLIGER ARBER- 
‘ LY. whose home was somewhere in New 
York State, and who was last heard from at 
New Brunswick, New rsey. Any information 





appreciated by Stoney WILDb. 


will be greatly 
Missing Department. 


Write to him in care of the 


Headquarters Chat 
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Dosser POWERS, who used to live in 

Fayetteville, Arkansas, and then moved to 
Harrison, woula like to hear from some of. his 
old friends. Address him at Hainesville, Kansas. 








ASH, MABLE ALTA, who worked in a silk 
mill in Michigan in 1907, and married G. 
W. Manning at Owosso, Michigan, April 2 
If living, is twenty-seven ye: old, Was 








Lansing, Michigan, with 
1908, to go to Toledo, 
Whereabouts will 

MANNING, 504 


heard of when she left 
Elmer Harris in July, 
Ohio Any information of her 
be greatly appreciated by G. 

Albe rta Street, Portland, Oregon, 





Woodford Hotel, on 
wife and baby are 
Write Mrs. WILSON, in 


heard from at 


BILL. last > 
rev to Ch neo, our 


ay ale 
very w 


care of this mava 

DYcE JAMES and WILLIAM, thought to be 
somewhere in North Dakota. Their uncle, 

JAMES W. JAcK, of 183 Casper Avenue, Detroit, 

Michigan, would like to hear from them. 


R \LPIL.—Please write me of your whereabouts, 
as J been greatly worried since your 





ixious about you, 
zine, 





have 
sudden disappearance, I will forgive every- 
thing if you will write me. Your wife, Mrs. RK. 
HIANLEY. 
D4‘ Is F LOYD D., who was last heard of from 
‘alifornia, a year ago. His daugh- 





DAVis, of Norton, Virginia, would 
information in regard to his 








appres late any 





present whereabouts, 

de RETTS, PRIVATE oy EN_C., of Company 
, 155th Infantry, A. who was last 

ee from on September ti. 1918, when two 


received from him, stating that 
he had arrived safely in France. His parents 
are very much worried about him, and would 
appreciate any information of him. Write Mr. 
REUBEN EVERETTS, in care of this magazine. 


postal cards were 





home is thought 

to be in New York City. His friend, Epwarp 
JOHANESEN, 1639 East Fifteenth Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York, would like to hear from him. 


C: AN any one furnish the names of the parents 

of a baby girl who was adopted when thre« 
years old by William Brakel, a cigar maker, in 
Salamazoo, Michigan, on September 18, 1894? 
The adoption papers were made out by a Doctor 
Boseman, but the parents’ names were not 


St. JOHN, JAMES T., whose 





signed. Any information will be greatly appre 
ciated. Address Mrs. G. F. H., in care of this 
magazine. 


N ANDREW J., thirty-four 
4 five feet ten inches in 

complexion, light hair, and a long 
an expert contortionist. He was last heard from 
in 1907, when he wrote that he had joined ft} 





4| ARTIN, 











White Rats. He has a with dageg 
through it tattooed on his arm Ilis 1 
friend, FraANK L. CARROLL, a Rroad 
Street, Ri¢hmond, Virginia, would be glad 


bear- from or of him. 






Rie r ATRICK, who 1 
lane about forty F } 
ved in he Gbane part of New wk i eighteen 
£O. Ilis ‘phew, J . B 
Broa dway, Lawre Massachusett would 





ciate any information of bim or his family. 


W ILSON, JEANETTE F., who is about five 
.feet seven inches in height, has blue eyes, 
gold n hair, and weighs about one hundred and 





thirty pounds. Her last known address was 146 
East Thirtieth Street, Her brother-in-law, Ar- 
rucur TH. Wanus, of -400 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York City, is very anxious about her, and 


would be grateful for news of her, 
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MY son, D. V. YORK. was last heard. from 

in Glennie, Michigan, in September, 1917. 
He was five feet six inches in height, had light 
hair and blue eyes, and the initials D. V. Y. 
were tattooed on his left arm. He was a car- 
penter by trade, and said, at the time, that he 
was going to Michigan on a contract job. Please 
write Mrs. H. York, 92 Division Street, Fulton, 
New York. 


IMMONS, MRS. SIDNEY, nee BAKER, who is 
about five feet five inches in height, weighs 
about one hundred and thirty-five pounds, has 
dark. hair and gray eyes. She is an actress. 
Was last heard of in Aberdeen, Washington, on 
May 18, 1909. Any information concerning her 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by her 
relative, J. F. RANDALL, 585 Third Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


AN any one tell me the present address of 
MISS MARGARET POTUT, who once lived 
in Jacksonvtlle, Florida. She went from there 
to Chicago in 1917, left later for Cleveland, 
Ohio, and all trace of her has been lost. Any 
information in regard to her present where- 
abouts will be very much appreciated by FRANK 
SHINE, in care of N. P. Commsoray, Patton Ho- 
tel, 1014 South Eleventh Street, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


ACHLER, JOHN, or HECKLER, who was 
last seen in November, 1916, in Oregon. He 
is five feet six inches in height. weighs about 
one hundred and fifty pounds, has brown hair 
parted on the left side, brown eyes, a_ thin 
medium nose, medium straight lips, and is about 
thirty-three years old. Ilis former’ partner, 
ApDOLPH STEHLIN, of Kimberly, British Columbia, 
Canada, would appreciate any information re- 
garding him. 


WIL .L the relatives of LEONE GOLDBUN, who 

was adopted in 1894 or 1896 at Oak- 
land, California, please communicate with Dkr- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


OODPASTURE, ADAM, who was last heard 

of in Los Angeles, California, in July, 1915. 

Any one knowing his whereabouts please com- 

municate with his father, W. F. Gooppasture, 
Box 184, Linnton, Oregon. 


AN any one give me information about the 
KELY family? John Peter Cahill married 
Miss Mary Kely in 1853 and had two daughters, 
Kathren and Julia. Kathren was born Novem- 
ber 1, 1853, and Julia, April 13, 1855, at New 
Orleans. Mrs. Cahill and Julia — died on 
January 2, 1856, and John P., ‘ahill was 
drowned in the Red Chute on Seuiuay 19, 1867. 
Any information in regard to his relatives on 
the maternal side will be much appreciated by 
Mrs. M. H. SmitTH, 4932 Ash Lane, Route 4, 
Lox 67, Dallas, Texas. 





ILL R. LOCKWOOD (“IrtsH”) who when 
last heard from was in the United States 
navy, and who formerly lived at 115 Perry 
Street, New York, write to his friend F. G. W., 
in care of this magazine? 


REAMER or KRAMER (first name not given) 
who was in the R. F. C., Number 170530— 
#32. Remember the cheese and jam line at the 
jase? Write F. G. W., in care of the Missing 
Department. 
HAT.—I would like to hear from you again. 
A leaky boat, two boards for oars, and a 
hard climb. Write F. G. W., in care of this 
magazine. 


O'BRIEN, EDWARD, of Chicago, Illinois, who 
was a locomotive mao He s last 
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heard of in Lorain, Ohio, on the B. & O. road. He 
was thought to have gone from there to Kansas 
City. Write to your old friend, JoHnN Howarp, 
in care of General Delivery, 
sylvania. 


Pittsburgh, Penn- 


Detective Story Magazine 


WANTED.— Information in 


regard to the 

whereabouts of a MR. KERSHAW, who is 
between forty and fifty years old and who lived 
formerly in Philadelphia working in a leather 
factory. Mr. Kershaw is supposed to hive been 
living in or near Boston, Massachusetts, for the 


past four years. Address communications to 


Missing Department, 


K® IRC a Rk. NELL, who went to New Zealand 

in 1912, and, in June, 1914, left Christ- 
church, New “Zealand, with her sister Lill in the 
steamship Tainni for England. She is a trifle 
above medium height, slender, has fair hair, 
rather small regular features, is ladylike, and 
fairly good looking. Believed to have gone to 
New York. Carrie died two years ago. Millie 
often asks after Nell, whose cousin’s husband, 
Fred, trom Christchurch, is inquiring for her 
Address Frep CLrear, 9 Dearsley Street, Linwood, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


*ASELMAN, LENOKE.—We have received 
several communications in regard to Cecil 
Scott. but have been unable to reach you through 
the post office. Please send us your present ad 
dress. 


ANTED.—Information of the whereabouts of 
BIRDIE NULL, whose mother died when 
the child was born in Oregon. Her father's 
name was Orange Null. He lost his life in Oak- 
land, California, about eight years ago, and 
Birdie's relatives heard that she was adopted 
by a lawyer's family. They would like to hear 
from her. Address ESTELLA VAN TUYL, Topenish, 
Washington. 


KiNG. G. W., of Virginia, who taught school 

in 1917 at Ashport, Tennessee, and was 
employed in Memphis last summer. Is about 
thirty-five years old, wears glasses, is not very 
robust: he is an expert penman, and a_ book- 
keeper as well as a teacher. Address Doctor 
R. B. Kinparrick, First Lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, Third Provisional 
Regiment, A. P. O. 762, American Expeditionary 
sorces, 


SHOULD like to know the whereabouts of 

my brother, JOHN C. CLANCY, who was 

last heard from five years ago when he was 

at Dalton, Montana. Please write his sister 
Pear, in care of this magazine. 








OFEFMAN, L. A., possibly of New York City, 

a graduate from St. Francis of Assisi 

School. It would be to your advantage if you 

would communicate with Harry A. Briscor, 107 
East Pearl Street, Torrington, Connecticut. 


We know of thousands of dollars coming to 
each of the following-named persons, or their 
heirs, who lived in California about twenty years 
ago: Walter J. Bourke, William Carey, Patrick 
Dempsey, Richard Downing, Maggie Flaherty, 
Joseph Ford, C. B. Frisheberg, Carl August Giese 
Jacob Gutter, Bridget Hlaley., Calvin Hammen, 
Rudolph Hohling, John T. Kelly, Mary or Ber 
nard Keenan, Frances Laymon, James Lynch, 
Edmond Mahoney, Nicholas Mulvaney, John Me- 
Lean, Andrew McNamara, Elle n MeNerny, John 
O'Brien, John Peterson, Jartholomew Swift, 
Peter Trainor, John Whelan, Thomas Joyce, 
Chas. A, Ardin, Robert Baker, Sarah Cohen, 
James C, Johnson, Joseph Kleuger, Chas. Haber- 
sang, Johan Mescha, Louis A. Nelson, Clara Nel- 
son, Gustav Pfersching, Veronica Rampollo, Flora 
A. Rasche, Timothy Regan (Idaho), Adolph Ru 
do!ph, Oswald Schade, Mrs. Stuber, William Trun 
zer, Nora Williams. We will assist these people, 
or their heirs, in getting the money that is com- 
ing to them, and pay rewards for information 
leading up to the location of any person therein 
named International Claim Bureau,  Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, California. 
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ON SEND NO MONEY. Any Diamond shipped for 
CREDIT inspection, charges prepaid Examine carefully 
if satisfied pay and keep it ~balance 10% monthly. ; 
If uns factory, return, our expense On” Pr aad A ( ENT unless 
you're re Lyon Diamonds are St rE RIOR VALUE. Every Diamond 
gruarantec Exchangeable ¢ tLY INCREASE. in VALUE of * 
Send TO- DAY “for KI alogue No. 120L. 10% Discount on all C ash 
Purchases. J. M. L Von & Oo, f Malden Lane, New York, 


SS S555 555 | Become a DOCTOR of 


| CHIROPRACTIC 


Po Learn at home. We train you by mail 
orin class. No advanced education 
nec:essary, Our method makes every- 
thing ie ain for you. Chiropractors now 


Ask your dealer for in demand. Some of our graduates 


report | making $3,000 a year or more. 


% wad 
$3, 000 to $5,000 Yearly “S27 sc ects 


You, too, can earn a good income, help in showing how to 
have your own offices, your own hours, ake Spinal Adjust. 
be your own employer i in this fascina- porta for relief of 
ting profession of drugless healing b 


spinal adjustment. Write for free boo Catarrh Headache 
which shows you everything. Tocon- Epilepsy Neuralgia 
vince you quickly we offer, FREE, a$15 Fevers Constipation 
set of 8 colored Anatomical Charts and Paralysis Indigestion 
$16.50 set of Nerve, Pain Area and Con- Pleurisy Neuritis 
cussion Charts (23 charts in all). This Sanme pre psia 




























is the chance you’ ve been looking for— 
the pa ene your ambition yearns for. Jaundice ee ae 


Univers! ersity, Manierre Bidg., Dept. 4284 


SN ACCOUNTANLY 


C THE HIGHEST PAID PROFESSION 
° 4 Cost Accountants-C.PA’s- Comptrollers 
earn $3,000 to $10,000 and direct 
big business. WE TEACH YOU by home 
Our Big Staff study in a few me months. Fees smali-terms 
= will easy- money back guaranty protects you 
DOES FOU. tnternetions! Accountants Soci 

Write for F REE BOOK’! “DE*624 S.Michigan Ave. Sree 


LIK KUL. FOLLOWS a | 
















> 


Only 10c the copy, but a great 
pleasure and a big suprise! 





If yo KUL, aint 
music or latest s« 
ye na will be want 
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obligation a 


The Hawaiian lnstitate of Masic 
__ 4400 Broadway Suite 2105 New York, N. Ve 


- THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE—FREE! 


} 

Send to-day for a free sample copy. 
Splendid stories—beautiful illustrations— 
handsome covers in colors. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
YOU CAN MAKE CIGARESTES LIKE THESE | 2823 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
Ity for Cigarette Smokers | Readers of Detective Story Magazine should 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER | also tead People’s Mayacine Its brimiul of 


rattling good adventure, humor, and variety 
Sent postpaid for 50 ets. Address, a is a worthy companion to Detectiz 


Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City $ so Med ine, 


‘BIG MONEY, RAISE Fs HAIR BALSAM 
RABBITS FOR US | Ka Rieeeeet, 


in, w Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sell i yy > Beauty 1 to Gray and Faded Hair. 
inc $7 Express all rabbits raised >) ( 7 


OO pair and $1.00 at drugyists | 
Hed ola Pare Sees tna aS + pol 4 ote HINDERCORNS | ee wes Corns, c ‘allo yusea, —_ be 
lath 2 NONE FREE. stops all pain, ensures comf » feet, makes w ng eas 
UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE SOCIETY 15 cents by mail or at Beaepiet s Hiscox Chemi al Works, 
Dept. 312 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill. Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Note the 


A Diagram 
Pointed Corn 


Picture 


ESHA NT a a : 


Why Corns Hurt 














Note this diagram picture of a 
corn. Note its conical shape. The 
cause of the corn is pressure. And 
pressure makes it hurt. The point 
of the corn is pushed into the 
nerves. 


Applying a Blue-jay plaster in- 
stantly removes the pressure. 
Note the felt pad (A) in the pic- 
ture below. We apply no anes- 
thetic. The pad gives barefoot 
comfort in the tightest shoe. 


But that is temporary. One 
should not continue a pad. The 
corn should be quickly ended. 


The bit of B&B wax in the 
center of the pad does that (as 
noted in illustration below). In 
two days, usually, the whole corn 
disappears. Only rare corns need 
a second application. 


” 


yp Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 25c at Druggists 


That’s the great reason for 
Blue-jay. It stops the pain, then 
ends the corn. And it wraps the 
corn so the action is undisturbed. 

Then the action of the B&B 
wax is centered on the corn. Held 
there by the rubber coated ad- 
hesive tape which wraps comfort- 
ably around the toe. Healthy 
tissue is not affected. 

These facts cannot be true of 
liquid applications. 

Those are the reasons why 
millions of people have adopted 
the Blue-jay method. Itisscientific, 
quick, comfortable and certain. 

Keeping corns is folly when this 
easy way can end them. Treating 
them incruder ways is inexcusable. 

For your own sake, convince 
yourself by applying Blue-jay to 
one corn. 


Stops Pain Instantly 


BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Ends Corns Completely 
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